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Notes on Transliteration, Names of Persons and 
Places and Dates 


The transliteration of Arabic and Persian words and phrases follows the system 
used in the International Journal of Middle East Studies (1yMES) (https://www 
.cambridge.org/core/journals/international-journal-of-middle-east-studies/in 
formation/author-resources/ijmes-translation-and-transliteration-guide). Un- 
like the 1JMES guidelines in historical contexts Arabic and Persian personal and 
place names are transliterated according to their medieval forms, except for 
very common place names such as Alexandria (not al-Iskandariyya) or Damas- 
cus (not al-Dimashq). Greek, Coptic or Latin names of places are added to the 
Arabic names when relevant. When no Arabic equivalent is known for a place, 
only the Greek, Coptic or Latin is mentioned. In other words not always are 
the Greek and Coptic equivalents of Arabic toponyms provided. Modern place 
names are only mentioned when referring to the modern location, for example 
in reports on finding places or archaeological activities. 

If not otherwise specified, dates given in this volume are Common Era (CE) 
dates. If two dates are provided (e.g. 17/639), the first one is the year according 
to the Muslim Hijra calendar (AH) and the second, the CE date. Only one CE 
date is given even when the Muslim year falls in two CE years. For dates pre- 
ceding the year 1AH only the CE date is provided. 


Islamic Studies as a Legacy: Remembering Gautier 
Juynboll 


Léon Buskens 


During the night of Sunday 19 December 2010 Dr Gualtherus Hendrik Albert 
Juynboll, known to his friends as Gual (in the Netherlands) or Gautier (abroad), 
died in his bed in Leiden.! His colleagues and friends lost one of the outstanding 
islamicist and arabists of his generation, and a most lovable man. For Gautier 
himself his death was a deliverance from protracted physical and mental suf- 
fering. 


A Family of Orientalists 


The death of Gautier Juynboll also marked the end of a dynasty of scholars 
going back to the beginnings of modern oriental studies in the Netherlands in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. The Juynboll lineage belonged to the 
patrician families of the Netherlands, going back to the seventeenth century. 
Their coat of arms displays three onions, depicting the family name: Juynboll 
means ‘onion bulb’ in ancient Dutch. The family did not just excel in academia; 
they paired scholarly commitment, resulting in academic dissertations, with 
public administration, entrepreneurship, and, at times, martial valour. Gautier 
cherished in his sitting room a silver goblet (currently kept at Leiden University 
Library as part of the Juynboll bequest) one of his ancestors had received in 
1628 from a Spanish admiral after he had taken his ship loaded with silver from 
the Americas, although the well-known commander Piet Heyn took credit for 
the victory. Previously this ancestor had already sailed to Morocco and later on 
he would again confront Barbary corsairs. 

The family entered oriental studies with Theodorus Willem Johannes Juyn- 
boll (1802-1861). This specialist in Semitic languages studied in Leiden with 
Hamaker and Van der Palm and was a professor in Franeker and Groningen. 
In 1843, he returned to Leiden to succeed Weijers as professor of Hebrew and 


1 The author is indebted to Camilla Adang and to Romy Koreman for their assistance and 
advice in producing an English version of a text that was previously published in Dutch in 
ZemZem 7 (2011) no. 1, pp. 115-126. 
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Arabic (cf. Brugman & Schróder 1979: 36). His son Abraham Willem Theodorus 
Juynboll (1834—1887) specialized in Islam and Islamic law. He lectured at the 
training institute for civil servants for the Indies in Delft and was known for his 
gentleness (cf. Buskens 2006: 166). Two of Abraham Willem Theodorus Juyn- 
boll’s sons would follow in his footsteps. 

His eldest son Theodorus Willem Juynboll (1866—1948) studied law and ori- 
ental languages and became a specialist in Islamic law in his turn. In 1903 he 
published a manual on Islamic law, Handleiding tot de kennis van de Moham- 
medaansche Wet, which several generations of colonial civil servants had to 
learn by heart as a preparation for their career in the Indies. ‘Uncle Thé would 
later move to Utrecht to take up the chair of Hebrew. His older colleague and 
mentor Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje would never pardon him for this move, 
because of the rivalry between the "ethical" approach of Leiden and the “petrol” 
orientation of Utrecht University. Gautier hardly had any memories of this fore- 
runner. Family lore had it that he peed in his strict great-uncle’s lap as a baby 
boy. Theodorus’ only daughter, Wilhelmina Maria Cornelia Juynboll (born in 
1898 in Malang, Indonesia—died in 1982), defended a dissertation on the his- 
tory of Arabic studies in the seventeenth-century Netherlands at Utrecht Uni- 
versity in 1931. Later on Gautier would inherit a considerable part of the Juyn- 
boll orientalist library from “Aunt Min’, albeit not without some difficulties. 

A.W.Th. Juynboll’s younger son was Hendrik Herman Juynboll (1867-1945), 
a specialist in Javanese studies, lovingly known to his children and grandchil- 
dren as Pieka. Hendrik Juynboll wrote extensively about Javanese literature 
and culture and compiled an impressive series of catalogues of the Indonesian 
collections for the Ethnographic Museum in Leiden, of which he was a director 
from 1909 until 1932. He was married to Berta Kern, a daughter of the famous 
Leiden indologist Jan Hendrik Kern. As a younger brother Hendrik Juynboll 
suffered because of Theodorus’ sarcasm and disdain, according to Gautier. 

H.H. Juynboll’s son Willem Rudolf Juynboll (1903-1977) married Maria Su- 
sanna van Ysselstein. The village of Ysselstein in Limburg is named after her 
father, Minister H.A. van Ysselstein. Willem and Maria had two sons, the young- 
est of whom was born on 20 October 1935 as Gualtherus Hendrik Albert. His 
father was an art historian with an unruly passion for books. Gautier detested 
his father’s bibliomania and enjoyed voicing his disapproval of a habit that had 
caused considerable trouble to the family in his youth. With his mother, who 
enjoyed a reputation as a writer and a journalist, he shared a passionate love of 
animals. 

His father’s sister Annette Maria Thérése Juynboll or ‘Aunt Net’ married 
Theodoor Scheltema and moved to the United States with their three sons. Her 
parents would join them there before the Second World War. Gautier's elder 
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brother Floris Nicolaas Marinus Juynboll (1933-1997) never had any children, 
nor did Gautier. He regretted deeply that with him the Juynboll family would 
come to an end. 

Gautier Juynboll was born into a venerable lineage of orientalists with a 
strong interest in philology, who considered texts as their main object of study. 
Only his great-uncle Th.W. Juynboll did spend some time in the field: in Indone- 
sia, where his daughter Wilhelmina was born. Gautier's forefathers showed 
little interest in theory or fieldwork, focused as they were on editing texts 
and "factual" descriptions. Gautier's continuation of this tradition resulted in 
groundbreaking work concerning the first three centuries of Islam, devoting 
himself to the development of new concepts and research methods. 


A Leiden Youth 


Gautier grew up in a stately mansion on Nieuwsteeg 2 in the old centre of 
Leiden before, during, and after the Second World War. The elementary school 
reports found in the Juynboll archives do not yet indicate any particular talent 
or diligence, nor do Gautier's own recollections of his grammar school years. 
His hobbies were typical for boys of that time: collecting stamps and construct- 
ing with his Meccano box. He also enjoyed pike fishing with H.J. Witkam, the 
Leiden legal scholar and historian, whose son Jan Just Witkam would become 
Gautier's hostatthe Oriental Reading Roomin later years. In Gautier's memory, 
his elder brother Floris claimed a lot of their parents' attention, and he often 
felt as though he lived in his brother's shadow. 

Gautier started his studies of Arabic, Hebrew and Persian in 1956, after ful- 
filling his military service. He banteringly explained that the family library 
contained all relevant books on Arabic and Indonesian studies, hence he had 
to opt for either of these fields. However, his ancestral legacy was not only an 
advantage. His fellow students were required to learn ‘Juynboll; the handbook 
of Islamic law, by heart, while his teachers were also aware of his illustrous 
forebears. Gautier enjoyed his student days by playing the cello and acting, 
drinking royally, and editing the Leiden University newspaper for a year. Sad- 
der and wiser, he looked back with distaste on the arrogance that went with 
membership of his fraternity. 

His fellow student J.T.P. de Bruijn, who would later become a professor 
of Persian, recalls that Joseph Schacht was not much impressed by Gautier's 
achievements as a student. Little did he know that four decades later Gau- 
tier would consider his own work as a continuation of Schacht's The Origins 
of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (1950). At the Joseph Schacht Conference on 
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Islamic Law and Society in Leiden in 1994 Gautier stressed that he owed to 
Schacht the crucial notion of the ‘common link) a person responsible for put- 
ting utterances and deeds ascribed to the prophet Muhammad into circula- 
tion in a certain wording. His continuation of Schacht's work places Gautier 
Juynboll in the intellectual tradition of historical-critical research into the rise 
of Islam, started by Ignaz Goldziher and his younger colleague and friend 
Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje. Gautier held Goldziher in high esteem: he con- 
sidered him as the founder of the scholarly study of early Islam. He was far less 
impressed by his former teacher G.W,J. Drewes, a student and later successor 
of Snouck Hurgronje, and a specialist on Islam in Indonesia. 

When Schacht left for Columbia University, Jan Brugman took over as pro- 
fessor of Arabic in Leiden. This chair came with the responsibility to complete 
a project on hadith literature that Arent Jan Wensinck had started around 1922, 
the Concordance et indices de la tradition musulmane. Brugman offered a num- 
ber of students, including Gautier Juynboll, positions as assistants to analyse 
the canonical hadith collections. The job sparked Gautier's interest in hadith 
literature, which determined the course of his life and future scholarly career. 

Another important event was Gautier's appointment in 1961 to replace his 
friend AJ.W. (Guus) Huisman as a keeper of the Oriental Reading Room at 
Leiden University Library for six months. Gautier tremendously enjoyed his 
unlimited access to the library holdings and bloomed intellectually. The post 
was the beginning of a lifelong love affair with the University Library, which 
can be traced through many of his works. In the sixth and final thesis attached 
to his doctoral dissertation Juynboll argued that each author should be obliged 
to donate to the library a copy of the work produced on the basis of its holdings, 
failing which the author would henceforth be denied access. In almost all of the 
introductions to his books, Gautier acknowledged the excellent research facil- 
ities of the library. His collection of essays published in 1996 by Variorum was 
dedicated to the Oriental Department of the University Library, and towards 
the end of his life, in 2007, he published an autobiographical essay, My Days in 
the Oriental Reading Room. 

After obtaining his doctorandus (‘Ma’) degree in 1964, Juynboll started pre- 
paring a dissertation, inspired by his work on the Concordance and his con- 
versations with Brugman. He went to Cairo in 1965-1966 to study contempor- 
ary Egyptian debates on the authenticity of traditions ascribed to the prophet 
Muhammad. In 1969 he defended his dissertation, entitled The Authenticity of 
the Tradition Literature. Discussions in Modern Egypt, under the supervision of 
Jan Brugman. The end of his studies and of his appointment as a lecturer of 
Arabic in Leiden marked the beginning of a quest for knowledge and work. 
The love of his life, Lydia Chaillet, whom he had married in the meantime, 
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would accompany him for many years. Gautier first spent some time work- 
ing with Gustave von Grunebaum at the University of California, Los Angeles 
(UcLA) until his position was made redundant because of budget cuts imposed 
by then-governor Ronald Reagan. 


To Exeter, and Back Again to Leiden 


The period of unemployment following his departure from Los Angeles gravely 
affected Gautier. To his relief, in 1974 he obtained a position as a lecturer at 
the University of Exeter. After several years of research on early Islamic his- 
tory, he decided in 1975 to fully devote himself to the study of the development 
of hadith literature. Besides being a devoted lecturer and thesis supervisor, he 
was in close contact with prominent British scholars of early Islam: Martin 
Hinds, Patricia Crone and Michael Cook. The year he spent at the Institute for 
Advanced Studies at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem in 1979-1980, at the 
invitation of by MJ. Kister and S. Shaked, was important to further sharpen his 
focus. In 1985 a few inheritances allowed him to trade his life as an academic 
migrant labourer in Exeter for academic freedom in Leiden. From that moment, 
he spent his mornings fervently researching the early hadith literature in his 
beloved 'Leeszaal Oosterse Letteren en Geschiedenis' of Leiden University Lib- 
rary as a ‘gentleman of independent means. Gautier described his work in the 
moving essay My Days in the Oriental Reading Room (2007). 

Both academically and personally these Leiden years were arguably Gau- 
tier's golden age. He could devote himself entirely to his study of the genesis of 
Islam, while he also had ample time to foster his social contacts, be they work- 
related or friendly. Juynboll chaired the Union Européenne des Arabisants et 
Islamisants from 1986 to 1990. He maintained a learned and friendly corres- 
pondence with German colleagues he held in high esteem, such as Albecht 
Noth, Heinz Halm, Josef van Ess and Manfred Ullman. He particularly enjoyed 
his invitations to the Arabic department of the Consejo Superior de Invest- 
igaciones Científicas in Madrid, where he basked in the company of ‘las tres 
sultanas' and of Jorge Aguadé. The department's fondness of Juynboll was 
expressed by Maribel Fierro, who gave a loving speech at the Leiden University 
memorial for Juynboll in February 2011. In the Netherlands, Juynboll was a 
frequent guest speaker in Utrecht and Leiden, and he derived great pleasure 
from being in contact with students and beginning scholars, generously help- 
ing them with their projects. 

An early riser, Gautier was usually the first guest to arrive at the Oriental 
Reading Room of Leiden University Library. He made a habit of signing the 
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registry with all kinds of invented names, which became increasingly silly over 
time. He would then wheel a cart containing his heavily annotated personal 
copy of al-Mizzi's Tuhfat al-ashraf, his Apple computer, a card index and a box 
of tissues over to 'his' spot. There, he compiled 'bundles; his analyses of isnads, 
the strings of names relating a tradition's early transmission. The diagrams he 
drew of these bundles were appreciated not just for their analytical quality; 
some colleagues cherished the print-outs that Gautier happily offered them as 
works of abstract art. 

The lively exchanges with professor Jan Just Witkam, head of the Oriental 
collections, and Reading Room administrator Hans van de Velde played an 
important role in Gautier's everyday life. He enjoyed drawing students' atten- 
tion with his loud and eccentric behaviour. It was his way to start a chat, and he 
was happy to assist them in any of their queries concerning Arabic grammar or 
Islamic sources. One particular student finally managed to pass her MA exam 
due to the extra Arabic lessons which Gautier taught her for several months. 
He gallantly provided advice to Indonesian students visiting Leiden through 
the Indonesian Netherlands Cooperation in Islamic Studies (INIS) program. 
During these years Gautier established long-lasting friendships with library 
habitués of all ages. I had the privilege to be one of these friends who met Gual 
in the reading room, and greatly enjoyed his learning, his generous encourage- 
ment and his good company full of banter and infinite jest. 

Gautier spent his afternoons at home as a Privatgelehrter, processing in his 
computer his findings of the mornings. A homemade meal, accompanied by 
drinks aplenty, at which guests were most welcome, kicked off the evenings. 
After dinner, he enjoyed watching wildlife documentaries or films about other 
professional sleuths like Maigret or Inspector Morse. Gautier adored listening 
to recordings of classical music, having a deep appreciation for both traditional 
and contemporary composers. Weekends were filled with trips to art exhibi- 
tions in the Netherlands or abroad, preferably in female company. The sight of 
some artworks, such as paintings by Mark Rothko, might at times move him to 
tears. 

In 1997, private circumstances necessitated him to move house from the 
Frankenslag in The Hague to the Burggravenlaan in Leiden, which at first Gau- 
tier took badly. Once he had managed to find a place for the ancestral library 
and over thirty family portraits, he adapted to his new situation and made the 
city his home once more. He loved his garden, especially when the hedgehog 
living nearby would visit, enjoyed shopping with his usual merchants at the 
Leiden open air market and imitating the local accent. 

However, the dismantlement of the Oriental Reading Room and Witkam and 
Van de Velde leaving the library meant that Gautier lost his privileges. This loss 
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was embodied by the cart he was no longer allowed to stow at the reception 
every day, which made his research routine at the library no longer possible. 
Parting from the library was not only a severe blow to both his intellectual and 
social life, but also heightened his fear that he would not be able to complete 
his life's work. Gautier grew increasingly sullen, and his low spirits ushered in a 
period of social isolation. He felt there was a lack of interest in and appreciation 
for his work. It was difficult for him to deal with the indifference or criticism 
of some colleagues. They accused him of being too skeptical of the authenti- 
city of hadith literature and of dating the texts incorrectly. Gautier felt their 
criticism to be naive and unfounded and refused to engage in direct debate, 
vowing instead to silence his critics in devastating footnotes of his opus mag- 
num. Friends proposed to appoint Gautier to a special chair for early Islamic 
history in Leiden, which would both have delighted him and been a major 
asset for the university. Unfortunately, these pleas met with petty jealousies and 
blunt refusal of colleagues fearing to dwell in the shadow of a first-class scholar. 


Many Books 


Dr Juynboll’s lifelong dedication to research has resulted in the publication of 
an impressive amount of books, articles, contributions to reference works, and 
reviews. He was far from being a ‘one-book-scholar’ the designation he used 
scathingly for colleagues less prolific. In 1982 he edited the collection Papers 
on Islamic History. Studies on the First Century of Islamic Society, to which he 
contributed an essay about the beginnings of Arabic prose. A year later, Cam- 
bridge University Press published what may be his best-known work: Muslim 
Tradition. Studies in Chronology, Provenance and Authorship of Early Hadith, a 
compilation of studies written between 1976 and 1981. The subtitle contains the 
scholarly project to which Dr Juynboll dedicated his life: Who put which tra- 
ditions about Muhammad’s life into circulation, and where and when did they 
do so? Juynboll formulated his answers by analyzing the chains of transmitters, 
derived from meticulously indexing the isnads, developing concepts and meth- 
ods that continued the approach of Goldziher and Schacht. A second volume 
of collected studies, consisting of articles previously published in renowned 
journals, in which he further refined his instruments and understandings, was 
published in 1996 as Studies on the Origins and Uses of Islamic Hadith in the 
prestigious Variorum series. Gautier's introduction to the volume offers an 
enlightening overview of his intellectual journey. His compilation of isnad 
bundles brought him to the conviction that pious storytellers and hadith col- 
lectors, so-called ‘common links’, were responsible for circulating a large part of 
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the traditions ascribed to the prophet Muhammad. A lack of dependable data 
made it impossible to adequately hypothesize about the period before these 
narrators entered the stage, from the beginning of the second century A.H. In 
the meantime he also contributed an English version of the part about ‘Umar’s 
government (A.H.15—21) to the translation project of the notoriously difficult 
Tarīkh of al-Tabarī (1989). 

DrJuynboll formulated a considerable part of his insights in contributions to 
the second edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam, in entries such as mu‘ammar, 
mursal, Nafi‘, ridjal, sahih, sunna, and tawatur. Other reference works such as 
the Encyclopaedia of the Qur'an and the Dictionary of the Middle Ages also bene- 
fitted from his pithily formulated overviews. He also generously offered his 
studies to Dutch-language journals at the request of younger colleagues whom 
he enthusiastically encouraged in their undertakings. The numerous reviews 
Juynboll published in international scholarly journals are detailed and con- 
scientious, and demonstrate how seriously he took his work and his colleagues. 


Opus Magnum 


In 1993 Gautier Juynboll set out to arrange all the data from his card-index and 
his computer into an all-encompassing monograph about the origins of hadith 
literature. Finding the suitable format took years, and eventually he opted for 
an encyclopedic approach, ordering the book according to the main persons 
whom he considered responsible for the wording of the prophetic traditions, 
the so called common links. In the introduction to his Encyclopaedia of Canon- 
ical Hadith, Gautier summarized his main methods and concepts. He also 
compiled a detailed index. In an interview conducted upon the Encyclopae- 
dia’s release, Juynboll stated that “This book is the culmination of everything I 
know” (Kaptein & Mottier 2008). Gautier cared about all the details in order to 
achieve the best possible result. His attention to detail went as far as the book's 
cover, for which he chose a shade of green inspired by the colour of a leaf in 
his garden. For the book launch, Brill Publishers threw a grand reception and 
invited Mohammed Arkoun to provide a laudatory speech. 

As a historian, Gautier Juynboll's approach to Islam was critical. According 
to his criteria few hadiths were traceable to the period before 100A.H. The few 
traditions for which he managed to establish a chain of transmitters going back 
to the prophet Muhammad himself filled him with excitement. He strove to 
produce reliable knowledge and in no way did he intend to offend or hurt the 
sensibilities of pious Muslims. In later years Gautier Juynboll eschewed public 
attention out of fear for angry reactions to his work from certain Muslim radi- 
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cals, as had happened to E.J. van Donzel, the editor-in-chief of the second edi- 
tion of the Encyclopaedia of Islam. He highly esteemed the scholarly exchanges 
with Nasr Abu Zayd, a liberal Islamic theologian who had found refuge in the 
Netherlands after his publications had led to death threats and made his life in 
Egypt impossible. 


Farewell 


The publication of the Encyclopaedia of Canonical Hadith meant for Gautier 
the completion of his life’s work, and hence also his life. Gradually resignation 
and melancholy replaced the vigour and enthusiasm that he used to radiate. He 
retreated more and more to his home, where he spent most of his time reading 
books from the ancestral library. Gautier occasionally entertained the idea to 
write a monograph on Malik b. Anas, but he could not bring himself to resume 
the joys of research. Feelings of dejection got the upper hand, while his phys- 
ical health also declined. In the summer of 2009 a severe illness required long 
months of hospitalization. With the return to his beloved home began a period 
of waiting for the end to come. His passing away on 19 December 2010 was a 
deliverance from suffering. 

Gautier enjoyed drawing attention with his eccentric behaviour, but unwit- 
tingly and unintentionally it also turned some people off. Sadly, towards the 
end of his life his quirkiness became less of a play, but rather a sign of his declin- 
ing health. Still, those who ventured to get to know him would meet a man 
honest and kind, full of compassion and humanity. He was committed to his 
friends, socially engaged and respecting of all living beings. His hospitality and 
readiness to help were heartwarming, I cherish the image of his tender care for 
a hedgehog hibernating in the garden of the house at the Frankenslag in the 
Hague. 

In the spirit of his scholarly resolve, Dr Juynboll donated his body to science. 
After his passing, friends and colleagues gathered at his home to share memor- 
ies. Amemorial session took place at Leiden University in February 20n, and an 
international conference about early Islam was held in his honour in December 
of the same year, followed by another scholarly meeting in December 2015. 

Gautier Juynboll assigned his entire estate to the establishment of the Juyn- 
boll Foundation, which aims to promote the study of Arabic and Islam, espe- 
cially during the classical period. Gautier expressly stipulated that the foun- 
dation should enable young scholars to do their research. He bequeathed the 
entire collection of family portraits to the Dutch Cultural Heritage Agency. 
Leiden University Library received the Juynboll family archive, the collection 
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of Islamic manuscripts, annotated printed and rare books. Burgersdijk & Nier- 
mans sold most of the remaining part of the Juynboll library at auction at 
Templum Salomonis, opposite the house in which Gautier spent his Leiden 
boyhood, in 20n. The catalogue offers an idea of the wealth of books that gen- 
erations of orientalist scholars had brought together. 

Gautier Juynboll devoted his life to the study of early Islam and has left future 
generations a treasure trove of materials and ideas to work with. The last of his 
kin, his life is a worthy end to a lineage of scholars dedicated to knowledge of 
the Orient. 

Gautier Juynboll was one of the foremost scholars on Islam and Arabic of his 
generation, as well as a dear friend. We remember him with great appreciation 
and fondness. 
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Introduction 


Petra M. Sijpesteijn and Camilla Adang 


How did early Muslim scholars go about mining information from the oral 
and written sources at their disposal, what methods did they devise, how did 
they assess the reliability or otherwise of the information extracted, and to 
what extent can modern scholars rely on their findings? These are some of the 
themes that were central to the scholarship of Gautier H.A. Juynboll, to whose 
memory the present volume is dedicated. Although Juynboll is mainly known 
for his seminal publications on hadith, in which he provided elaborate recon- 
structions of how traditions ascribed to the prophet Muhammad ("the P" as 
he would usually refer to him in conversation) could have come into existence, 
his research in fact touched upon the entire spectrum of early Islam, its his- 
tory and cultural production. At the two conferences that were organised at 
Leiden University in 201 and 2015 in commemoration of Juynboll's lengthy and 
fruitful academic career as well as in the present collection that resulted from 
these meetings, we have aimed to bring together a group of scholars whose 
work reflects an affinity with Juynboll’s research interests and in some cases 
also with his methodology. The title chosen for the book indicates this ambi- 
tion, consciously going beyond the confines of hadith scholarship to cover a 
wider range of scholarly activity in the first three centuries of Islam. The various 
contributions clearly reveal the impact of Juynboll's work and methods across 
the breadth of scholarship on early Islam. 

Although the articles in this book are roughly ordered according to the main 
subdivisions in the field of Arabic and Islamic studies—while drawing upon 
interdisciplinary approaches—we should like to highlight some of the themes 
that shine through the volume as a whole. This survey does not aim to be 
exhaustive. 


1 Searching for the Sitz im Leben 


The concern to establish the historical background of certain texts and tradi- 
tions is prevalent in several of the contributions. Thus Claude Gilliot studies 
the possible roots of the enigmatic term hanif, which occurs several times in 
the Quran, and emphasises the fact that this scripture originated in a syncret- 
istic environment. He discusses early variant readings of the relevant passages 
and their reception in later Islamic scholarship and provides a survey of mod- 
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ern western theories concerning the term hanif. Robert Gleave is interested in 
assessing the process whereby legal doctrines of Twelver Shi‘ism emerged. As 
a case study, he examines a number of apparently contradictory statements 
from the Twelver Shri hadith corpus that are attributed to Imam Jafar al-Sadiq 
(d.148/765) concerning the legality of selling and, by implication, buying excre- 
ment, which can be used as a fertiliser or as fuel. These dicta bear a striking 
similarity to what is found in Sunni hadith. A comparison with statements by 
Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795) and al-Shafri (d. 204/820) in al-Mudawwana and 
Kitab al-Umm respectively shows that the issue was much debated among Sun- 
nis as well, and suggests that the Imami material reflects the debates in the 
Sunni realm. The concern to establish the Sitz im Leben of the texts discussed 
is noticeable also in the contribution by Ahmed El Shamsy, which discusses a 
series of hadiths on male hair dyeing, a topic to which Juynboll himself devoted 
an article. El Shamsy shows how the Muslim conquerors of the seventh century 
CE wanted to distinguish themselves from the people they had conquered by 
dyeing their beards in a conspicuous and unnatural colour. He demonstrates 
that the elaborate corpus of traditions recommending the dyeing of hair and 
beards by Muslims was rooted in very specific historical circumstances, and 
that the custom soon fell into desuetude. Revisiting another article by Juyn- 
boll, Peter Webb studies the origins of the negative attitude among Muslim 
hadith scholars and jurists towards niyaha, a mourning practice involving loud 
wailing which was depicted as a quintessentially pre-Islamic, and therefore rep- 
rehensible Arabian practice, this in spite of the fact that in Arabia on the eve 
of Islam and in Muhammad's days niyaha was apparently a relatively uncom- 
mon phenomenon. He finds that one of the reasons that motivated scholars to 
brand niyāha as an objectionable Jahili practice was the strengthening of the 
Shi‘ite community in Iraq, which engaged in mourning rituals for their imams, 
in particular al-Husayn. Webb explains that in Arabic non-religious sources, the 
image of the Jahiliyya is on the whole not all that negative. Aisha Geissinger 
studies a hadith according to which Muhammad found his wife Hafsa bint 
‘Umar (d. 45/665) in the presence of awoman—tellingly called al-Shifa—who 
performed an incantation for her (ruqyat al-namla). He asked the woman to 
teach it to Hafsa. In another version of this tradition, the woman, this time not 
identified by name, is asked by the Prophet not only to teach her this incanta- 
tion, but also writing. Geissinger argues that the hadith in question was primar- 
ily designed to stress that certain healing practices, having been endorsed by 
the Prophet, were compatible with Islam and thus permissible, which in the 
second/eighth and third/ninth century was much disputed. The author does 
not find that the version including Muhammad’s instructions to teach his wife 
to write (or to teach her the Book) proves that Hafsa was literate, although it 
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has regularly been adduced by Muslims in modern times to argue in favour of 
teaching women to write. 


2 Establishing Reliability 


Anumber of the articles included here discuss the different ways in which early 
Muslim scholars were already concerned with the questions of how to establish 
a reliable evidence base, how to judge an oral statement or a written text and 
how to determine authority on the basis of the means of transmission or the 
identity of the transmitter. Several studies in this book examine the historical 
development of these criteria, which differed in the various branches of learn- 
ing. The well-known observation that a continuous chain of transmitters guar- 
antees the reliability of an account is, it turns out, only one among various dif- 
ferent methods of ascertaining authenticity that existed (and exist) in Muslim 
scholarship, as is borne out in Christopher Melchert's contribution, which deals 
with the theory and practice of hadith criticism. Whereas Melchert focuses on 
works produced in the mid-ninth century CE by Sunni and Mu'tazili authors, 
including al-Shāfrī, Muslim b. al-Hajjaj, Abū Yusuf and al-Jahiz, to name but 
the most famous ones, Asma Hilali continues her analysis of theoretical works 
on prophetic tradition into the eleventh century CE. She argues that there is 
a marked discrepancy between definitions of hadith terminology in works of 
theory on the one hand, and the actual understanding and use of these terms 
by hadith scholars on the other. Melchert proves that there was not one tradi- 
tionalist and one rationalist approach, but rather an entire spectrum of views as 
to how to sift hadith. While some scholars were mostly concerned with estab- 
lishing consensus with regard to the contents of a tradition, others focused on 
the probity of the muhaddith when deciding whether the information passed 
on by him (or, occasionally, her) was reliable. A transmitter's reputation in this 
early period was often based on the appreciation of his moral standing among 
his peers. Geert Jan van Gelder presents a series of anecdotes from a work by 
the man of letters and religious scholar Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889) that deal with 
hadith or its transmitters. The purpose of some of these anecdotes is appar- 
ently to take aim at careless or unreliable muhaddithūn. Interestingly, each of 
the anecdotes from Ibn Qutayba's work is provided with an isnad, though none 
of the statements quoted is traced back to the Prophet. This indicates that mod- 
els of authentication associated with hadith scholarship could easily be used 
in adab literature. Similarly, Roberto Tottoli analyses the use of devices primar- 
ily identified with hadith in other types of sources, the so-called akhbar (sg. 
khabar), often translated as historical accounts, which may or may not deal 
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with the Prophet. He traces the various ways in which Juynboll used terms like 
hadith and khabar/akhbar throughout his voluminous oeuvre, comparing it 
with the understanding of such terms in Muslim sources as well in western 
scholarship. While the terms often appear to be near-synonymous, the mean- 
ing of khabar is not always clear and a more sophisticated distinction needs to 
be made. 

One domain that has contributed greatly to a more sophisticated and var- 
ied understanding of how Muslim scholars judged transmitted accounts is the 
debate on orality versus written transmission and the role of memory. Scott 
Lucas draws our attention to a set of hadiths transmitted by ‘Amr b. Shu'ayb and 
his ancestors and going back to the Prophet that is included in the Musnad of 
the famous hadith scholar Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855). The fact that 'Amr did 
not receive these traditions orally, but *merely" found in them in a written col- 
lection or sahifa was a cause for concern, as oral transmission was still regarded 
as being more reliable. In time the reliance on books and written texts in the 
transmission of knowledge increased, and notebooks of teachers were soon 
being combed for hadiths. Based on a saying attributed to the muhaddith al- 
Zuhri (d. 124/742) scholars have come to the conclusion that it was the Umayyad 
rulers who first enforced the writing down (kitab) of knowledge— generally 
taken to mean hadith—marking the transition from oral to written transmis- 
sion. Pavel Pavlovitch discusses the contents and chains of transmitters of a 
number of variants of this statement, and concludes that al-Zuhrī's original 
saying, which is quite ambiguous, does not warrant this conclusion. He argues 
that the re-interpretation of al-Zuhrīs alleged dislike of kitāb in the sense of 
scripture caused a rewording of the hadith in question. However, even in an 
age when certain scholars explicitly preferred oral transmission and spoken 
teacher-to-pupil interaction to the conveyance of fully written and completely 
composed texts—accepting written lecture notes only as aide-mémoires— 
there were others who produced and used proper books. As Michael Lecker 
explains, books could be rearranged and recomposed to fit an author's shifting 
insights or allegiances. Ibn Ishaq’s (d. in or after 150/767) “un-doing” his Stra of 
the prophet Muhammad refers to his revising his earlier recensions of the book, 
which resulted in the text that he transmitted to his student Ibrahim. Differ- 
ent categories of reliability for transmission existed side by side and depended 
on the scholarly discipline; in history different criteria were used from those 
applied in law. Thus when quoting traditions about the life of the prophet 
Muhammad, his biographer Ibn Ishaq was not concerned with the authority 
of the transmitter as a hadith scholar, Lecker argues. 
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3 New Approaches to Scholarship on Early Islam 


Several papers build directly on Juynboll's concern with the historicity of pro- 
phetic traditions, offering important novel approaches from other disciplines 
and adjacent fields of research which have penetrated the field, leading to new 
insights that are already having an impact by greatly advancing our under- 
standing of earliest Muslim society. Ahmed El Shamsy, for example, uses non- 
Muslim sources to re-examine the discussion of the permissibility of dyeing 
hair and beards. Incorporating Syriac Christian and other sources, El Shamsy 
shows how Late Antique practices and ideas indirectly influenced Muslim mor- 
als and legal thought. This indicates that the booming field of Late Antique 
studies, which has now been accepted as extending into the Islamic period, has 
impacted our field and how insightful the use of contemporary non-Muslim 
sources in the study of the early Islamic tradition has been. Advocating a hol- 
istic approach in his article, Peter Webb demonstrates how materials culled 
from literary and philological materials on the one hand and hadiths on the 
other can complement each other and make for a more balanced picture. He 
cautions against reading hadiths referring to the pre-Islamic period through 
the distorted lens of the scholarship of previous centuries about the Jahiliyya, 
suggesting instead to examine the texts carefully on their own terms and within 
their own historical context. And as Van Gelder reminds us in his contribution, 
hadith and hadith scholars can even be a topic of entertaining literary prose or 
poetry. The traditional division of labour in the field of Arabic and Islamic stud- 
ies has of course kept the various disciplines separate, but Van Gelder shows 
what interesting nuggets of information can be retrieved from the literary 
sources if sufficient ingenuity is displayed. To this observation should be added 
an important point made by Maribel Fierro, namely that while scholars—and 
in particular historians—are mostly looking for bits of positive information in 
the texts, what the sources leave out also constitutes an important source of 
information. Pavel Pavlovitch appeals to scholars to apply methods from other 
disciplines, especially literary studies, and to use form-critical methodologies 
to trace information from the matn of the hadiths back to the earliest period. 
Monique Bernards' successful application of Social Network Analysis to the 
study of interactions among scholarly groups and 'ulama' has already proven 
its importance. She not only uncovers how integrated webs of hadith schol- 
ars developed across time and space and how this contributed to the expan- 
sion of hadith scholarship as a discipline and the building of its infrastructure, 
but also how it intersected with the development of other scholarly domains. 
Bernards shows how increasing complexity and specialisation of scholarly dis- 
ciplines impacted the organisation of the Muslim scholarly landscape. While 
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in the earlier period scholars practiced various disciplines, later on specialisa- 
tion led to a more rigorous distinction between them. Many early grammarians 
for example were also hadith scholars, while later ones, after the establishment 
of nahw (systematised grammar) were subsumed under the category of adab. 
This affected the character, readership and methods used in and organisation 
and materiality of their works. 

Another example of how scholarship has moved on since Juynboll de- 
veloped the field of critical hadith studies, building on the work of venerable 
predecessors such as Ignaz Goldziher and Joseph Schacht, is the more critical 
posture applied nowadays towards these other towering authorities in the field. 
El Shamsy's call to move beyond Schacht in tracing the role of hadith in the 
development of legal thought echoes similar calls in neighbouring fields but 
constitutes a clear break with the attitude prevalent in Juynboll's days. That 
much remains to be done is argued by Gleave, who signals a glaring lacuna 
in scholarship on Shri hadith, which still lacks a sophisticated isnad analysis. 
Another area that is relatively underrepresented in modern research is the 
intellectual and literary production of scholars in the medieval Islamic West: al- 
Andalus and North Africa. Although, as Fierro makes clear, their output was by 
no means negligible, it was initially almost completely ignored in the Mashriq, 
and this ultimately also affected modern scholarship. 


This short overview of some of the themes raised by the contributions in this 
book shows the wide range of scholarship directly or indirectly impacted by 
Juynboll’s work. The diversity and high quality of the contributions are a fitting 
tribute to this magnificent scholar and human. 


PART 1 


Scholary Traditions and Networks 


CHAPTER 1 


Ibn Abi Ishaq (d. ca. 125/743) and His Scholarly 
Network 


Monique Bernards 


1 Introduction 


The field of Arabic linguistics started in the second half of the first Islamic cen- 
tury with the study of the Arabic language ( Arabiyya) in close connection with 
quranic studies, and gradually developed into a technical, scientific endeav- 
our of its own, covering Arabic grammar (nahw), lexicography (lugha), as well 
as elaborate studies of poetry.! 

Three main hypotheses regarding the early development of Arabic grammar 
as a distinct specialisation have been espoused over the years. The traditional 
account tags the beginning of the study of Arabic grammar to Abū al-Aswad 
al-Dwali (d. ca. 69/688-689), a Basran judge (gadi) who “invented” the dis- 
cipline at the instigation of the fourth caliph ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (r. 35—40/656— 
661): the influx of non-Arab Muslims, speaking Arabic, caused corruption of 
the language of the Quran. Moreover, those who knew the text, the Prophet's 
Companions, were passing away. Not only did the quraànic text require pre- 
servation, the do's and don'ts of the Arabic language needed to be set down.? 
Abū al-Aswad al-Du'ali reportedly had written a few chapters on Arabic gram- 
mar.? A second theory is that Arabic grammar was an innate Islamic special- 
isation that co-jointly evolved with Islamic law. Finally, a third thesis suggests 


1 Atalater stage, nahw would additionally come to include the connotation of syntax set apart 
from tasrif, morphology (see Joyce Akesson, “Sarf” in Encyclopaedia of Arabic Language and 
Linguistics, ed. Kees Versteegh, 5 vols. (Leiden: Brill, 2006—2009), 4:118—122). The period I cover 
in this article precedes this shift in meaning. 

2 See Monique Bernards, "Abū l-Aswad al-Dv'alī” in Encyclopaedia of Islam, THREE, Yearbook 
2012 (Leiden: Brill, 2019), 62-64. 

3 Abū Said al-Hasan b. ‘Abd Allah al-Sirafi, Akhbar al-nahwiyyin al-Basriyyin, ed. Fritz Kren- 
kow (Paris: Paul Geuthner and Beirut: Imprimerie Catholique, 1936), 18; ‘Abd al-Wahid b. ‘Ali 
Abū al-Tayyib, Maratib al-nahwiyyin, ed. Muhammad Abū al-Fadl Ibrahim (Cairo: Maktabat 
Nahda, 1955), 6; Jamal al-Din Abū al-Hasan ‘Ali b. Yusuf al-Qifti, Inbah al-ruwat ‘ala anbah al- 
nuhat, ed. Muhammad Abi al-Fadl Ibrahim, 4 vols. (Cairo: Dar al-Fikr and Beirut: Mu'assasat 
al-Kutub, 1986), 51. 
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that the Greek philosophical tradition, through the translation of philosoph- 
ical works and/or owing to direct contact between the Arabs and Hellenistic 
culture, contributed to the emergence of grammar as a field of systematic 
inquiry. 

Sibawayhi's (d. ca. 180/796) al-Kitab (The Book) is considered the crowning 
achievement in the field of Arabic grammar. But how Sibawayhi got there is 
still unknown due to the lack of extant grammatical works dating from before 
his time. This leaves us with a gap in the development of this specialisation. 
One way to fill this gap is to use a method that does not need such extant 
works, like Social Network Analysis. In what follows, an analysis of the social 
and intellectual contacts of one particular scholar—the Basran scholar Ibn Abi 
Ishaq—who lived decades before Sibawayhi, sheds light on the otherwise dark 
early period of Arabic grammar. 

I first discuss the rationale for examining Ibn Abi Ishaq and his intellectual 
circle, which is followed by a short biography of the scholar. I then describe how 
information was collected and formatted for Social Network Analysis, concen- 
trating on one approach to network analysis, the “sociogram,” after which we 
go directly to the sociogram I put together, that of Ibn Abi Ishāg's network— 
the main subject of this article. After summarising the results, I will discuss 
what they tell us about the development of Arabic linguistics in general and 
Arabic grammar (nahw) in particular. As we will see, we will be able to fill in 
some details about the “dark age" from which no grammatical works survive by 
studying the contacts of Ibn Abi Ishaq. 


2 Why Ibn Abi Ishaq? 


Ibn Abi Ishaq (d. ca. 125/743) belongs to a group of early scholars identified by 
“awil” as pioneers in the field of Arabic language studies. Awā'il are narrat- 
ives beginning with the expression awwalu man, “the first person who ...,” or 
awwalu mā, “the first time something...” and tell in retrospect about novelties, 
about someone doing something for the first time (awwalu man) or something 


4 Michael Carter is an advocate of the grammar/law thesis. The possibility of Greek influence 
on Arabic grammar was first suggested by A. Merx (Historia artis grammaticae apud syros) at 
the end of the nineteenth century and further elaborated on by Kees Versteegh who offers 
an overview of the diverse viewpoints on this subject. See Michael G. Carter, "Les origines 
de la grammaire Arabe," Revue des études islamiques 40 (1972): 69—97; Kees Versteegh, Greek 
Elements in Arabic Linguistic Thinking (Leiden: Brill, 1977); Kees Versteegh, Arabic Grammar 
and Quranic Exegesis in Early Islam (Leiden: Brill, 1993), 20-36. 
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having been done for the first time (awwalu ma). Awa’il narratives cover a wide 
range of subjects—from theological and legal themes, to historical, political 
and cultural topics. Awa'il about historical events of the Islamic era from the 
Prophet's time onwards typically refer back to authoritative individuals who 
did something for the first time that had a long lasting effect, introducing some 
new tool or being the originator of a science, for instance.” An investigation of 
awd'il reports traditionally ascribed to Arabic language scholars from the first 
four centuries of Islam suggests that Ibn Abi Ishaq was the first "real gram- 
marian” in the Arabic tradition.® At any rate, it is evident that Ibn Abi Ishaq 
played an important role at the very outset of grammatical activities and as 
such serves as the focus of our investigation here. 

Ibn Abi Ishaq was a mawla from Hadramawt and a specialist in hadith and 
quranic reading (girāa), but his heart was apparently in Arabic language stud- 
ies." He is amongst the earliest individuals active in the field of grammar men- 


5 See Monique Bernards, "Awā'il” in Encyclopaedia of Islam THREE, Yearbook 2014 (Leiden: 
Brill, 2019), 120-127. 

6 Fora study of how the early Arabic grammatical tradition marked the highlights of its own 
development through awa'il stories, see Monique Bernards, "Pioneers of Arabic Linguistic 
Studies," in In the shadow of Arabic: The Centrality of Language to Arabic Culture. Studies 
Presented to Ramzi Baalbaki on the Occasion of his Sixtieth Birthday, ed. Bilal Orfali (Leiden: 
Brill, 2011), 197-220. Rafael Talmon, “Nahwiyyün in Sibawayhi's Kitab,’ Zeitschift für Arabische 
Liguistik 8 (1982):12—38, using biographical material as well, also concludes that Ibn Abi Ishaq 
was the first real grammarian; cf. Henri Fleisch, Préliminaires, phonétique, morphologie nom- 
inale, vol. 1, Traité de philologie Arabe (Beirut: Imprimerie Catholique, 1961), 27—28; George 
Bohas, Jean-Patrick Guillaume and Djamel Kouloughli, The Arabic Linguistic Tradition (Lon- 
don and New York: Routledge, 1990), 1-2. Michael Carter, Sibawayhi (Oxford: I.B. Tauris, 2004), 
18—19 (cf. Carter, "Les origines de la grammaire") remarks, however, that “[F]rom the meagre 
material in the Kitab it would not be possible to deduce anything useful about what kind of 
'grammarian' he might have been.” 

7 Biographies of Ibn Abi Ishaq in: Abu Hamid Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Shayban al-Tirmidhi, 
(Makhtüt farīd nafis 'an) Maratib al-nahwiyyin, ed. Hashim al-Ta“an, al-Mawrid 3, no. 2 (1974): 
139; Abū al-Tayyib, Marātib, 12—13; Shihab al-Din Ahmad b. ‘Ali Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Kitab 
Tahdhib al-tahdhib, 14 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1984), 5:148; Muhammad b. Hibban b. Ahmad 
Abi Hatim, Kitab al-Thiqat, 7 vols. (Hyderabad, 1973), 5:61; Shams al-Din Abū al-Khayr Muham- 
mad b. Muhammad al-Jazari, Ghayat al-nihāya fi tabaqat al-qurra’, ed. Gotthelf Bergstrásser, 2 
Tahdhib al-kamāl fi asma? al-rijal, ed. Bashshar 'Awwād Ma‘rüf, 35 vols. (Beirut: Mu'assasat 
al-Risala, 1993), 14:305-308; al-Qifti, Inbah, 2304-108; Salah al-Din Khalil b. Aybak al-Safadi, 
Kitab al-waft bi-l-wafayat, eds. various editors, 30 vols. (Beirut/Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag, 1962—2010), 17186; al-Sirafi, Akhbar, 25—28; Jalal al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Suyūtī, 
Bughyat al-wu'at fi tabaqat al-lughawiyyin wa-l-nuhat, ed. Muhammad Abū al-Fadl Ibrahim, 
2 vols. (Cairo: Dar al-Fikr, 1979), 2:42; Abū al-Mahasin al-Mufaddal b. Muhammad al-Ma'arrī 
al-Tanūkhī, Ta’rikh al-'ulama? al-nahwiyyin min al-Basriyyin wa-l-Kifiyyin wa-ghayrihim, ed. 
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tioned in Sibawayhi's Kitāb. Ibn Abi Ishaq was fervently anti-Arab (ta'ana l- 
Arab), we are told, and openly disgraced anyone— specifically the famous Arab 
poet al-Farazdaq (d. ca. 114/732) whose poetry he nevertheless transmitted— 
who committed /ahn (solecism).? He died in Basra at the age of 88 around the 
year 125/743 and was buried there. This is more or less all that we know about 
his life. 

As to Ibn Abi Ishaq’s scholarly activities, he reportedly systematised the 
study of the Arabic language and, furthermore, laid the foundations for what 
would later become explanatory—as opposed to descriptive—grammar. Bio- 
graphical reports credit Ibn Abi Ishaq with three awa'il—ba'aja l-nahw (1) wa- 
madda l-qiyas (2) wa-sharaha l-‘ilal (3), "he made grammar known, extended 
giyās, and explained the causes’—which do not directly concern real innov- 
ations in the strictest sense, but they do imply a consolidation of particular 
technical devices conceived before his time. Indeed, following the chronology 
of these reports, general interest in the study of the Arabic language and an 
exploration of ways to do so had led to a delineation of grammar and the intro- 
duction of giyās, the use of analogy to formulate grammatical rules.!? With Ibn 
AbiIshaq’s contribution to the field, it seems that a crucial point in the develop- 
ment of the Arabic linguistic tradition had been reached—hence the rationale 
for focusing on him here and accepting the awa'il reports that also make this 
claim. 

But Ibn Abi Ishaq did not operate in a vacuum: The biographical tradition of 
grammarians identifies nine people who were active in grammar in the period 
up to Ibn Abi Ishaq’s death in the year 125/743. Moreover, if we take the period 
up to 166/785 into account—a period that includes Ibn Abi Ishaq's students— 
forty grammarians in all are mentioned by the grammatical biographical dic- 
tionaries. These numbers indicate that Ibn Abi Ishaq was part of a larger social 
and intellectual environment that offered various opportunities to contribute 
to the development of scholarly activities in the study of the Arabic language. 


‘Abd al-Fattāh Muhammad al-Hulw (Riyad: Dar al-Hilāl, 1981), 152-154; Abū Bakr Muham- 
mad b. al-Hasan al-Zubaydi, Tabagāt al-nahwiyyin wa-l-lughawiyyin, ed. Muhammad Abū 
al-Fadl Ibrahim (Cairo: Dar al-Ma'arif, 1973), 31-33. 

8 He is mentioned seven times in Kitab Sibawayhi (according to Carter, Sibawayhi, 18—19, as 
an indirect informant). 

9 See, e.g., al-Qifti, Inbah, 2, 106; Talmon, “Nahwiyyin in Sibawayhi's Kitab,” 30, suggests that 
Ibn Abi Ishaq’s and ‘Isa b. ‘Umar’s attacking the Arabs is to be interpreted “as reluct- 
ance to accept the usages of native speakers as authoritative for their linguistic stud- 
ies.” 

10 Bernards, "Pioneers of Arabic” 208—209. 
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Stated differently, Ibn Abi Ishàq belonged to a group of people who related to 
each other and, as such, constituted a social network. Ibn Abi Ishaq’s position 
in the Arabic linguistic tradition will shortly be studied through an analysis of 
his broader social and scholarly network. Information taken from biographical 
dictionaries of grammarians is used in this article to reconstruct, in a diagram, 
all of Ibn Abt Ishāg's social contacts." 


3 Selection of Ibn Abi Ishaq's Network and the Method of Social 
Network Analysis 


The first step to be taken in order to establish a person's social relationships 
with others is to collect as much biographical data as possible about the per- 
son involved—in this case Ibn Abi Ishaq—as well as information about those 
who we are told had a relationship with him. I systematically went through the 
classical Arabic biographical dictionaries and identified the following group- 
ings: (1) Ibn Abi Ishaq's teachers and students; (2) the teachers and students 
of Ibn Abi Ishaq's teachers and students; and, to further canvass the network, 
(3) Ibn Abi Ishāg's contacts outside grammarians' circles. In all, I discovered 
thirteen direct contacts and twelve indirect contacts. These are listed below in 
Table 1.1 (chronologically ordered within each grouping). 

A methodological approach to examine Ibn Abi Ishaq’s relations is Social 
Network Analysis. A way to visualise relationships within a network is by draw- 
ing a diagram that depicts people as dots (*)—technically called the “nodes” of 
the network. These “nodes” are connected by lines that represent the relations 
between people. Such a diagram is called a “sociogram.” The number of nodes 


11 The data for this study are derived from the grammarians' database of the Ulama Pro- 
ject containing information on all known grammarians who were active prior to the 
year 400/1000 and identified by their inclusion in one of the biographical dictionaries 
of grammarians (e.g., al-Tirmidhi (d. ca. 250/864), Maratib al-nahwiyyin; Abi Tayyib al- 
Lughawi (d. 351/962), Maratib al-nahwiyyin; al-Sirafi (d. 368/979), Akhbar al-nahwiyyin 
al-Basriyyīn; al-Zubaydi (d. 379/989), Tabagāt al-nahwiyyin wa-l-lughawiyyin). The total 
number of grammarians active during this entire period is around seven hundred. This 
database also includes information on teacher-student relationships as well as the lines 
of transmission of grammatical works. For a general description of the Ulama Project, see 
Monique Bernards and John Nawas, “A Preliminary Report of the Netherlands Ulama Pro- 
ject (NUP): The Evolution of the Class of Ulam’ in Islam with Special Emphasis on the 
Non-Arab Converts (Mawālī) from the First Through Fourth Century A.H.” in Law, Chris- 
tianity and Modernism in Islamic Society, eds. Urbain Vermeulen and Jan M.F. van Reeth 
(Leuven: Peeters, 1998), 97-107. 
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TABLE 1.1 List of contacts of Ibn Abi Ishaq 


Direct contacts: His teachers 


1 Nasr b. ‘Asim d. 89/708 
2  Maymunal-Aqran d. ca. 99/717—718 
3 Yahya b. Yamar d. ca. 106/724—725 


Direct contacts: His students 

‘Isa b. ‘Umar d. 149/766 

Abū ‘Amr b. al-Alā' d. ca. 157/774 
Maslama b. Abd Allāh d. ca. 159/775—776 
Bakr b. Habīb d. ca. 159/775—776 
Hammad b. Salama d. 167/783-784 


ON no R 


Direct contacts: Outside grammarians' circles 


9  Zaydb.al-Harith d. ca. 90/709 
10 Ibn Sīrīn d. 110/728 
11 al-Farazdaq d. 114/732 

12 Qatada d. ca. 117/735 
13 Bilal b. Abi Burda d. 122/740 


Indirect contacts: Tabaqa of teachers 


14 Abū Hurayra d. 58/679 

15 Ibn Abbas d. 68/687—688 

16 Abüal-Aswad d. ca. 69/688—689 
17 'Anbasa al-Fil d. ca. 99/717—718 
18 Ibn Hurmuz d. 117/735 


Indirect contacts: Tabaga of students 


19 Khalil b. Ahmad d. ca. 170/786 
20 Sībawayhi d. ca. 180/796 
21 Yunus b. Habib d. 182/798 
22 al-Kisāī d. 183/799 
23 Abū Ubayda d. ca. 210/825 
24 al-Asmaī d. 213/829 


25 al-Ansari d. 215/830 
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andthe frequency of lines which connect the nodes in a sociogram show us the 
relational fabric of the group.” 

Additionally, Social Network Analysis uses several measures to analyse vari- 
ous aspects of a network. For instance, from patterns in the configuration of 
the nodes and the connecting lines, one can detect “centrality” versus “isola- 
tion.” Centrality is when one node has a central position and is connected to 
several other nodes which may or may not be directly related to each other. 
However, when many nodes are interrelated and connected to one node in 
a central position, we speak of a “block.” Isolation is a situation in which 
one single node is connected to another node that is embedded in the net- 
work. “Paths,” another facet of a network, indirectly connect nodes to each 
other through a distinct sequence of lines within the network. There are other 
measures as well in Social Network Analysis, but for this particular study, 
only the four just mentioned—centrality, blocks, isolation, and paths—are 
required. 


4 Sociogram of Ibn Abi Ishaq's Network 


Ibn Abi Ishaq’s direct contacts are displayed in a sociogram (Figure 1.1). 

Figure 1.1 depicts, for obvious reasons, the perfect centrality of an egocentric 
network. Ibn Abi Ishāg's network spans the lifetime of Nasr b. ‘Asim (d. 89/708), 
at the top of the sociogram, up to Hammad b. Salama (d. 167/783—784), at the 
bottom. If one takes into account that the dates mentioned are death dates, 
Figure 1.1 shows about 120 years of intellectual life, ranging from ca. 49/669 to 
167/783-784. 

Figure 1.2 is the sociogram of Ibn Abi Ishāg's complete network, including his 
indirect contacts as well. The time span is thus expanded by another 70 years, 
from around 18/639 to 215/830. 


12 On the method of Social Network Analysis in general, see John Scott, Social Network Ana- 
lysis: A Handbook. 2nd edition (Beverley Hills and London, 2000); Stanley Wasserman and 
Katherine Faust, Social Network Analysis: Methods and Applications, Structural Analysis in 
the Social Sciences 8 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997). For Social Network 
Analysis in historical research, see B.H. Erickson, “Social Networks and History: A Review 
Essay” Historical Methods 30 (1997): 149—157. For the use of Social Network Analysis in 
the study of the Arabic linguistic tradition, see Monique Bernards, "Grammarians' Circles 
of Learning: A Social Network Analysis,” in Abbasid Studies 11, ed. John Nawas (Leuven: 
Peeters, 2010), 143-164. 

13 For other measures, see Bernards, "Grammarians' Circles of Learning” 
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Nasr b. ‘Asim (d. 89) 


Zayd b. al-Harith (d. go) 


Maymün al-Aqran (d. 99) 
Yahya b. Ya‘mar (d.106) 


Ibn Sirin (d. no) 
al-Farazdaq (d.n4) 
Qatada (d.n7) 


Bilal b. Abi Burda (d.122) 


Ibn Abi Ishaq (d.125) 


Ts b. Umar (d.149) Abi ‘Amrb. al-‘Ala’ (d.157) 


Maslama b. ‘Abdallah (d. 159) Baler b. Habbal- Salen (4-459) 


e 
Hammad b. Salama (d. 167) 


FIGURE 1.1 Sociogram of Ibn Abi Ishaq’s direct contacts 


A first general inspection of the sociogram shows that Ibn Abt Ishaq is firmly 
embedded in a large network. His position is one of centrality and it has links 
to three different blocks (marked by circles in the sociogram of Figure 1.2) 
in which the positions of Yahya b. Ya‘mar, ‘Isa b. ‘Umar, and Abū ‘Amr b. al- 
‘Ala show centrality as well their nodes are connected to many other nodes 
which, in turn, relate to each other. Only one out of the thirteen lines directly 
linked to Ibn Abi Ishaq ends in a single node. This is an example of isolation: 
the node of Zayd b. al-Harith.!* 

Atthe top of the sociogram we find three well-known figures: Abü al-Aswad 
al-Dwali (d. 69/688—689), poet, littérateur, and traditionist (muhaddith), judge 
in Basra; the alleged founder of Arabic grammar as we have already men- 
tioned above; Abu Hurayra (d. ca. 58/679), a famous Companion of the Prophet, 
celebrated for passing on more traditions (hadiths) than any other Compan- 


14 For the sake of clarity, the network depicted in Figure 1.2 leaves out relations between 
lexicographers like al-Khalil, Yūnus and Abū ‘Amr. Fuat Sezgin, Geschichte der arabischen 
Schrifttums: Band 1x Grammatik bis ca. 430 H. (Leiden: Brill, 1984), 36, 43, 48, identifies addi- 
tional relations between Ibn Abi Ishaq on the one hand, and Harun b. Musa (d. 170/786) 
and al-Akhfash al-Akbar (d. 177/793) on the other, which are not mentioned in the sources 
used for this article. 
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Abū al-Aswad al-Du'ali(d. 69) Abü Hurayra (d. 58) 


Nasr b. ‘Asim (d. 89) 


Zayd b. al-Harith (d. 90) 


Ibn Hurmuz (d.u7) 


Maymün al-Atan (d. 99) 


Ibn Abi Ishaq (d. 125 


V E 


àkr b. Habib al-Sahmi (d.159 


Maslama b. Abdallah 


ADK ‘Ubayda (d. 210) 


al-Khalilb. Ahmad (d. 170) b. Habib (d.182) 


FN 


Sibawayhi (d.180) 


alšāsmaī (d. 213) 


al-Ansari (d. 215) 
al-Kisāī (d. 183) 


FIGURE 1.2 Sociogram of Ibn Abi Ishàq's complete network (showing blocks) 


ion;5 and ‘Abbas (d. 68/686-688), paternal cousin and Companion of the 
Prophet, traditionally considered one of the greatest scholars of the first gener- 
ation of Muslims, having excelled in almost all fields of knowledge, especially 
in quranic studies.!6 

These three men personify Islamic sciences-to-be, later known as grammar 
(nahw), hadith, and qur’anic reading (qira'a). They have two students in com- 
mon: The first one, located at the right hand side of the sociogram, is the rather 
isolated Ibn Hurmuz (d. 117/735), a Medinan traditionist who was reportedly 
the first to practice the study of Arabic grammar in Medina. Towards the end 
of his life, he moved to Alexandria where he died.!” The second common stu- 


15 Gautier H.A. Juynboll, "Abū Hurayra,” in Encyclopaedia of Islam THREE, Yearbook 2007 
(Leiden: Brill, 2019), 133-136. 

16 Claude Gilliot, “Abdallah Ibn ‘Abbas,’ in Encyclopaedia of Islam THREE, Yearbook 2012 
(Leiden: Brill, 2019), 41-55. 

17 "Abd al-Rahman b. Hurmuz al Madani: al-Suyüti, Bughya, 2, 91; al-Sirafi, Akhbar, 21-22; 
al-Zubaydi, Tabaqat, 26; al-Qifti, Inbah, 2:172-173. See Rafael Talmon, “An Eighth-Century 
Grammatical School in Medina: The Collection and Evaluation of the Available Material,” 
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dent of this threesome is Yahya b. Ya‘mar (d. 106/724-725), generally praised 
for his excellent command of Arabic. He was a traditionist and jurist ( fagīh) 
who worked as a judge in Basra, but after having aggravated al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf 
(d. 95/714), the special military deputy of the Umayyad caliph 'Abd al-Malik (r. 
65-86/685-705), he was sent to become secretary (katib) in Khurasan where 
he died.!8 

Yahya b. Ya‘mar has a firm place in the network of Abū al-Aswad's other stu- 
dents: ‘Anbasa al-Fil (d. ca. 99/717-718), who was specialised in poetry (shi) 
and was furthermore noted for his eloquence and personal charm.!? ‘Anbasa 
had no direct connection with Ibn Abi Ishaq, but, like Ibn Abi Ishàq, he trans- 
mitted poetry from al-Farazdaq (d. 114/732), who was, together with Jarir and 
al-Akhtal, one of the best Arab poets of all time.?? ‘Anbasa’s friend Maymūn al- 
Aqran (d. ca. 99/717-718) was a less famous teacher of Ibn Abi Ishaq.?! Nasr b. 
‘Asim al-Laythi (d. 89/708), on the other hand, was a well-known traditionist, 
quranic reader and jurist.?? 

The sociogram of Figure 1.2 has a direct line connecting Nasr b. ‘Asim with 
Ibn Abi Ishaq as well as one that goes through Yahya b. Ya‘mar. Both Nasr b. 
‘Asim and Yahya b. Yamar turn out to be influential teachers of Ibn Abi Ishaq. 

Ibn Abi Ishaq is also scholarly connected to his own father, Zayd b. al- 
Harith (d. ca. 90/709)—in isolation located top left in the sociogram—from 
whom he transmitted hadith.23 He also transmitted hadith from Ibn Sīrīn 
(d. 110/728), a famous traditionist and jurist, son of a slave of Anas b. Malik 
(d. 93/712) and a cloth merchant who became the first renowned Muslim inter- 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 48 (1985): 224—236, for a hypothesis 
on the existence of a Medinan center of grammar, founded by Ibn Hurmuz. 

18 The sources mention several possibilities for Yahya b. Ya‘mar’s date of death ranging from 
83/702 to 129/746—747; see al-Suyūtī, Bughya, 2:345; al-Sirafi, Akhbar, 22—23; al-Zubaydi, 
Tabagāt, 27—29; al-Qifti, Inbah, 4:24—27. 

19 ‘Anbasa reportedly obtained the nickname al Fīl, “the Elephant” from his father who 
apparently made a fortune from taking care of the elephant of the Umayyad governor 
of Basra, Ziyād b. Abīhi (d. 55/673). Biographical information is found in al-Suyūtī, Bugh- 
ya, 2:233; al-Sirafi, Akhbar, 23-24; al-Zubaydi, Tabagāt, 29-30; al-Qifti, Inbah, 2:381- 
382. 

20 See Nefeli Papoutsakis, "al-Farazdag” in Encyclopaedia of Islam THREE, Yearbook 2012 
(Leiden: Brill, 2019), 467—471. 

21 Abū ‘Abd Allah Maymūn al-Aqran: al-Suyüti, Bughya, 2:309; al-Sirafi, Akhbar, 25; al-Zubay- 
di, Tabagāt, 30; al-Qifti, Inbah, 3:337—338. 

22 Nasr b. ‘Asim al-Laythi, see al-Suyüti, Bughya, 2:313; al-Sirafi, Akhbar, 21; al-Zubaydi, Taba- 
qat, 27; al-Qifti, Inbah, 3:343-344. 

23 No biographical details were found on Zayd b. al-Harith (the date of his death is estimated 
on the basis of his position in the network of his son Ibn Abi Abi Ishaq). 
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preter of dreams.2* From Ibn Sirin’s student, the traditionist Qatada b. Diāma 
al-Sadūsī (d. ca. 120/738)—who was known for his knowledge about genealo- 
gies, lexicography, historical traditions, and qur’anic readings—Ibn Abi Ishaq 
transmitted hadith as well.?5 

Ibn Abi Ishaq reportedly also had contact with Bilal b. Abi Burda (d. 122/740), 
grandson of the Prophet's Companion Abū Musa al-Ash‘ari (d. ca. 48/668); like 
his grandfather, he was governor of Basra, and celebrated at the time for gath- 
ering poets and littérateurs in his salon?6—as shown by the lines in Figure 1.2 
that connect him with al-Farazdaq and Abū ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala’. 

Five lines connect Ibn Abi Ishaq with his five students. Not much is known 
about Bakr b. Habib al-Sahmī (d. ca. 159/775-776), except that he hailed from 
an Arab family of traditionists. Maslama b. ‘Abd Allah (d. ca. 159/775—776) was 
a nephew of Ibn Abt Ishaq, a traditionist who lived in Basra until the end of his 
life when he moved to Mosul to become the educator of caliph al-Mansūr's (r. 
136—158/754—775) son.27 Bakr b. Habib and Maslama b. ‘Abd Allāh are the lesser 
known students of Ibn Abi Ishaq. 

‘Isa b. ‘Umar (d. 149/766), on the other hand, studied qurànic reading under 
Ibn Abi Ishaq and became very influential in the study of Arabic grammar. 
Some say that his book entitled al-Jami‘ (literally, “comprehensive, extensive") 
served as a basis for Sibawayhi's Kitab. He reportedly wrote many books, none 
of which has survived. ‘Isa b. ‘Umar was as fiercely anti-Arab as was his teacher 
Ibn Abi Ishaq, and the sources note several occasions on which he discussed the 
use of ungrammatical Arabic (lahn, solecism). It is recounted that ‘Isa b. ‘Umar 
had a serious speech impediment and sounded like an Indian.?® Abu ‘Amr b. 


24 See Toufic Fahd, “Ibn Sirin,” in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed. (Leiden: Brill, 1971), 3:947— 
948. 

25 See Charles Pellat, “Katada b. Di‘äma in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed. (Leiden: Brill, 
1978), 4:748. According to al-Qifti (Inbah, 2, 107-108), Qatada and Ibn Abi Ishaq died on 
the same day and all nobles (ashrāf) and specialists of adab attended Ibn Abi Ishaq's 
funeral while the pious people and the legal scholars ( fugahā”) went to bury Qatada. Inas- 
much as the sources have alternative years of death for Ibn Abi Ishaq—he died between 
120/738 and 129/747—748—his and Qatada’s dates mentioned in the sociogram are not the 
same. 

26 Cf. Charles Pellat, Le milieu basrien et la formation de Gahiz (Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 
1953), 157, 275, 288. 

27 Bakr b. Habib al-Sahmi: al-Suyüti, Bughya, 1:462-463; al-Zubaydi, Tabagāt, 46; al-Qifti, 
Inbah, 1:279-280. Maslama b. ‘Abd Allah al-Fihrī: al-Suyüti, Bughya, 2:287; al-Zubaydi, 
Tabagāt, 45; al-Qifti, Inbah, 3:262. 

28 Īsā b. Umar al-Thagafī: al-Suyüti, Bughya, 2:237—238; al-Sirafi, Akhbar, 31-33; al-Zubaydi, 
Tabagāt, 40—45; al-Qifti, Inbah, 3:373-377. 
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al-Ala (d. 157/774), a famous qur'anic reader, was a versatile scholar involved 
in many fields of endeavour. Reports on Abt ‘Amr include a good many dis- 
cussions about mawali and Arabs and who knows the best Arabic.?? Finally, 
Hammad b. Salama (d. 167/783-784), an illustrious traditionist and jurist who 
acted as mufti in Basra, was also trained by Ibn Abi Ishāg.3% 

Moving on to the bottom part of the sociogram of Figure 1.2, we see con- 
necting lines to famous and influential scholars of the next generation. One 
line goes from Ibn Abi Ishaq through ‘Isa b. ‘Umar to al-Khalil b. Ahmad (d. 
ca. 170/786), author of the first Arabic dictionary (Kitab al-Ayn), and further- 
more specialised in prosody and astrology, who is said to have deciphered 
Greek on his own.?! Al-Kisā'ī (d. 183/799), of Persian descent, is reckoned 
amongst the proponents of the Kufan school of grammar— he is the only rep- 
resentative of the Kufans in Ibn Abi Ishāg's overall Basran network.?? Al-Kisā'ī 
was also active in qur'anic studies: his gir@a is one of the seven canonical Read- 
ings of the Qur'an.?? The line ends at Sibawayhi (d. ca. 180/796), Persian author 
of the first full-fledged grammar of Arabic, the famous Kitab.?* 

Another line connects Ibn Abi Ishaq through Abū ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala to Yunus 
b. Habib (d. 182/798), from Jubbal in present-day India, who specialised in 
poetry alongside gurānic studies.* He is also connected to Abū ‘Ubayda (d. 
ca. 210/825) who hailed from a Jewish family originating in Bajarwan (located 
in Shirvan, a region in the eastern Caucasus) and who is said to have fiercely 
hated the Arabs.?6 Another line goes to al-Asma? (d. 213/829), a stingy Arab 


29 Abu Amr b. al-‘Ala: al-Suyuti, Bughya, 2:231-232; al-Sīrāfī, Akhbar, 28—31; al-Zubaydi, 
Tabagāt, 35—40; al-Qifti, Inbah, 4131-139. 

30 Hammad b. Salama: al-Suyuti, Bughya, 1:548—549; al-Sirafi, Akhbar, 42-44; al-Zubaydi, 
Tabagāt, 51; al-Qifti, Inbah, 1:364—365. 

31  al-Khalil b. Ahmad: al-Suyūtī, Bughya, 1:557-560; al-Sīrāfī, Akhbar, 38—40; al-Zubaydi, 
Tabagāt, 47-51; al-Qifti, Inbah, 1:376—382. 

32 The development of Arabic language studies is traditionally and, probably in retrospect, 
characterised by the formation of two schools of grammar, a Basran and a Kufan school. 
Not presented in the sociogram of Figure 1.2 is the Basran imprint of Ibn Abi Ishaq’s net- 
work. 

33 ‘Ali b. Hamza al-Kisa't: al-Suyuti, Bughya, 2:162—164; al-Zubaydi, Tabaqat, 127—130; al-Qifti, 
Inbah, 2:256—274. 

34  Sibawayhi:al-Suyüti, Bughya, 2:229—230; al-Sīrāfī, Akhbar, 48-50; al-Zubaydi, Tabagāt, 66- 
72; al-Qifti, Inbah, 2:346—360. 

35  Yünus b. Habib: al-Suyūtī, Bughya, 2:365; al-Sirafi, Akhbar, 33-37; al-Zubaydi, Tabagāt, 51- 
53; al-Qifti, Inbah, 4:74—78. 

36 Abu Ubayda Ma'mar b. al-Muthanna: al-Suyūtī, Bughya, 2:294—296; al-Sirafi, Akhbar, 67— 
71; al-Zubaydi, Tabagāt, 175—178; al-Qifti, Inbah, 3:276—288, calling him a *shu'übi" 
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and polymath, we are told, who specialised in a broad range of studies.” Finally, 
Abū Zayd al-Ansārī (d. 215/830), a Shiite and an all-round scholar, like al-Asmañ, 
who is said to have been very handsome.?8 


With Sibawayhi at the bottom of the sociogram, we are on solid ground: we have 
his extant work that marks a fully developed and distinct scholarly discipline— 
Arabic grammar. Let us now try and trace back the paths of the various dis- 
ciplines in Ibn Abi Ishaq’s network. This analysis will provide us with insight 
into how these disciplines have emerged. Tracing back sheds light on otherwise 
"dark" paths. 


5 Intellectual Specialisations 


Biographical dictionaries of grammarians offer information about intellec- 
tual endeavours pursued by the individual scholar besides language studies. 
Table 1.2 lists all these endeavours in a matrix for the group of scholars that 
operated within Ibn Abi Ishàq's network. 

For the sake of clarity, the specialisations in the table are classified into three 
broad categories—religious, linguistic, and secular: 


"Religious" (left hand side of the table): 

— Hadith, collection and transmission of traditions 
— Qira@a, reading of the qurànic text 

— Tafsir, gurānic exegesis 

— Figh, Islamic jurisprudence 


"Linguistic" (in the middle columns): 

— Arabiyya, study of the Arabic language 

— Nahw, grammar, grammatical studies of Arabic 

— Lugha, Arabic lexicography (including the subfield gharib, about rare and 
uncommon words and expressions)?? 


37  alAsmai' Abd al-Malik b. Qurayb: al-Suyüti, Bughya, 2:123; al-Sirafi, Akhbar, 58—67; al- 
Zubaydi, Tabaqat, 167-174; al-Qifti, Inbah, 2397-205. 

38 Abū Zayd al-Ansari Sa‘id b. Aws: al-Suyüti, Bughya, 1:582—583; al-Sirafi, Akhbar, 52—57; al- 
Zubaydi, Tabagāt, 165—166; al-Qifti, Inbah, 2:30—35. 

39 Notably the study of uncommon words and expressions in the Quran (gharib al-gur'ān) 
and hadith (gharib al-hadith). 
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"Secular" (right hand side of the table): 
— Shi, either composing or collecting, transmitting, explaining poetry 
— Nawadir, collection and transmission of entertaining stories 


Ayyam al-Arab, collection and transmission of Bedouin (heroic) stories 
Nasab, genealogy 

— Akhbar, collection and transmission of historical stories^? 

— Adab, body of secular knowledge that can be transmitted by someone qual- 
ified as mu addib*! 


A bird's eye view of Table 1.2 offers some remarkable general observations. 
First, the left hand side of Table 1.2 immediately shows that almost all schol- 
ars were in one way or another involved in the collection and/or transmission 
of hadiths. Ourānic exegesis (tafsīr), on the other hand, is a late phenomenon 
and Islamic jurisprudence ( fiqh) only sporadically appears in the table cov- 
ering this period.4? We also discern that the emergence and development of 
the study of the reading(s) of the quranic text (girāa) went hand in hand 
with Arabic language studies (Arabiyya, nahw, lugha). All scholars from Ibn 
Abi Ishaq onwards were involved in Arabic grammar (nahw), while the more 
general study of Arabic (Arabiyya) has almost disappeared by the end of the 
period. Arabic lexicography ({ugha) and the study of rare words or expressions 
(gharib) seem to follow the pattern of the secular fields of endeavour (on the 
right hand side of Table 1.2), gradually filling in the matrix as we move toward 
the end of the period. In all, four scholars were specialised in adab; they are 
found in the last column of Table 1.2: Yahya b. Ya‘mar (teacher of Ibn Abi Ishaq), 
Abū ‘Amr b. al-Ala' (student of Ibn Abi Ishaq), Yunus b. Habib and al-Asmaī 
(two students of Abū ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala’). 

Combining now data from Table 1.2 with a more detailed scrutiny of the 
sociogram of Ibn Abi Ishaq's network (Figure 1.2), we see two clear paths (i.e., 
connecting lines that are directional and here represent causal sequences) 
between the four major blocks we identified earlier. Figure 1.3 zooms in on 
these two paths or lines of transmission, showing directional relations of the 
nucleus of Ibn Abi Ishaq's network with a focus on "linguistic" specialisations 
as defined above. Additionally, for reasons that will be explained later, adab is 
added to the listing of specialisations for each individual where appropriate. 


40 See Roberto Tottoli's contribution in this volume. 

41  Ithank James Montgomery for providing me with this working definition of adab (per- 
sonal conversation, Istanbul, August 14, 2014). 

42 For the co-development of grammar and jurisprudence, see Carter, “Les origines de la 
grammaire." 
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Yahya b. Ya‘mar (d.106) 
lugha, adab 


Ibn Abi Ishaq (d. 125) 
nahw 


Īsā b. ‘Umar (d.149) 


nahw, lugha masā Abū 'Amrb.al-Alā' (d.157) 


nahw, lugha, adab 


FIGURE 1.3 Detail of Ibn Abi Ishaq's network (showing paths e—») 


The three blocks, in which the positions of Ibn Abi Ishaq, Yahya b. Ya‘mar, and 
‘Isa b. ‘Umar are central, are all connected to Abū ‘Amr b. al-‘Al@ who incor- 
porated all specialisations received from his teachers: nahw, lugha, and adab. 
If we now extend this diagram to include the following two generations, the 
importance of the blocks and paths becomes evident. 

On the one hand, we see a clear path of three steps leading from Yahya b. 
Ya'mar, through Ibn Abi Ishāg and ‘Isa b. ‘Umar, to Sibawayhi, the grammar 
specialist par excellence. On the other hand, an adab path leads in two steps as 
well from Yahya b. Ya‘mar (and Ibn Abi Ishaq) through Abū ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala and 
al-Asma‘ to the preeminent adab writer, al-Jahiz (d. 255/869). With Sibawayhi's 
book on grammar and the adab works of al-Jahiz, we have reached solid ground 
in terms of extant works in the two distinct disciplines. 


6 Discussion of the Findings 


Language studies in general and Arabic grammar in particular are early devel- 
opments in the context of Arabic-Islamic scholarly activities. The need for a 
good understanding of the Arabic text of the Quran and an awareness of a rad- 
ically changing use of Arabic due to a rapidly expanding empire and a growing 
number of non-native speakers led to an interest in language studies and sped 
up the development of grammar as a discipline. Within two centuries from the 
beginning of the Islamic era, a fully-fledged grammar of Arabic came into exist- 
ence, Kitab Sibawayhi. 

How grammar emerged and developed as a field within the context of Arabic 
language studies and how the earliest “professionals” in this discipline inter- 
connected, has been studied here by using Social Network Analysis—a widely 
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Yahya b. Ya‘mar (d. 106) 
lugha, adab 


Ibn Abi Ishaq (d. 125) 
nahw 


«Īsā b. Umar (d.149) 


nahw, lugha Aba ‘Amrb. al-‘Ala’ (d. 157) 


nahw, lugha, adab 


Sibawayhi (d.180) 
nahw al-Asmaī (d. 213) 
nahw, lugha, adab 


al-Jahiz (d. 255) 
adab 


FIGURE 1.4 Detail of Ibn Abi Ishaq's network extended (showing paths e—») 


used method in the social sciences, but hardly applied in our field. More spe- 
cifically, the method was used to identify and further clarify the relations within 
the network of one particular scholar, Ibn Abi Ishaq, who died around the year 
125/743. Based on our initial assumption that Ibn Abi Ishaq played a pivotal 
role in the beginning of Arabic grammar, we selected him for a detailed scru- 
tiny of his social and intellectual environment. From the biographical literat- 
ure, information was collected on Ibn Abi Ishaq's teachers and students and 
their respective contacts. Subsequently, these people were mapped in socio- 
grams. 

Inspection ofthe sociograms revealed that Ibn Abi Ishaq indeed held a cent- 
ral position in a network that was furthermore characterised by the existence of 
several blocks. These findings indicate a tightly interrelated network and lively 
social surroundings. We were able to identify two important paths or lines of 
transmission within the network revealing that both paths start with Yahya b. 
Ya‘mar, a scholar of the previous generation who died around the year 106/724- 
725. One path leads in three steps from Yahya b. Ya‘mar via Ibn Abi Ishaq and 
‘Isa b. ‘Umar to Sibawayhi who elaborately consolidated Arabic grammar in his 
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Kitab, while the other is a bridge, consisting of three steps as well, via Abu ‘Amr 
b. al-‘Ala and al-Asmaī, to the further development of adab culminating in the 
works of the foremost adab writer of the classical period, al-Jahiz (d. 255/869). 

In other words, we have waded through unknown and uncharted territories 
to arrive at well-established disciplines which we are familiar with thanks to 
the fact that their writings are extant—unlike the earlier period. The applica- 
tion of Social Network Analysis using biographical information thus affords us 
insights that we miss relying solely on extant works. Suddenly and quite unex- 
pectedly, scholars appear in central positions, assuming important roles in the 
development of certain fields. In the network of Ibn Abi Ishaq it is Yahya b. 
Ya'mar who holds a key position at the passageway for two distinct paths in the 
network leading to the crystallisation of grammar on the one hand and adab 
on the other.*3 

However, the lack of extant works prevents us from knowing exactly what 
kind of grammar or adab was pursued at the time—we only know the outcome 
at the end of the paths. Before that time, they probably were not autonomous 
fields or part of a standard curriculum—that was to come later—but they did 
constitute the kernel of grammar as a later discipline, just like the kernel of 
adab existed at the time.^^ For an attempt to reconstruct the development from 
kernel to outcome, we have used information from the biographical dictionar- 
ies. 

In our discussion of the intellectual specialisations pursued by the scholars 
in our network, we have seen that the more general study of Arabic (Arabiyya) 
gradually disappears and that from Ibn Abi Ishaq onwards all scholars were 
involved in nahw, which I have called “grammar proper.’ By the time we reach 
Sibawayhi, nahw, literally “way of speaking,’ had come to denote syntax as 
opposed to tasrif, morphology.^? Moreover, as the awa’il sources tell us, Ibn Abi 
Ishàq apparently laid down the foundations for a much later development of 


43 Ina different study (Bernards, "Grammarians' Circles of Learning,” 163), I have already 
shown that the scholar al-Shaybani (d. 209/824), fairly unknown as a grammarian, held a 
prominent position amongst the Kufan grammarians of the early third/ninth century. 

44 See Wolfhardt Heinrichs, “The Classification of the Sciences and the Consolidation of 
Philology in Classical Islam” in Centres of Learning: Learning and Location in Pre-Modern 
Europe and The Near East, eds. Jan Willem Drijvers and Alasdair A. MacDonald (Leiden: 
Brill, 1995), 19-139. Heinrichs used original texts, i.e., list-literature from the fourth/tenth 
century that reflects the manner in which thinking about one's own specialisations was 
reconstructed. Regarding adab, he concludes that one has to go to later centuries for a 
more systematic description of adab as autonomous field. 

45 Akesson, “Şarf” 
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rationalisation of language by introducing the concepts of qiyas (analogy), and 
'ilal (causes), to explain hierarchical relations between grammatical categor- 
ies.46 

The concept of adab, literally “good behaviour, good custom,” is much harder 
to grasp. Adab is not only associated with a large variety of concepts and mater- 
ials, but its meaning changes greatly over time as well. However, my work- 
ing definition here—a body of secular knowledge that can be transmitted by 
someone qualified as muaddib—incorporates two aspects that have been part 
and parcel of adab from the very beginning. Adab has an element of education 
(implied in the term mu'addib, *educator") and it is set apart from ‘ilm, religious 
knowledge. This is more or less in accordance with the use of the term in canon- 
ical hadith where the books of adab treat rules for good social behaviour and 
correct usage of Arabic contrasted with lahn (solecism).^? Al-Jahiz, situated at 
the end of the adab path in our network, is included in the kind of adab that is 
first and foremost characterised by eloquence in writing, particularly of letters 
and essays (rasā'il).18 

In the context of intellectual history— based on data taken from biograph- 
ical sources—Yahya b. Ya‘mar is a key figure in the emergence and development 
of both grammar and adab. He is a pioneer of grammatical studies, considered 
the best grammarian of his time and reportedly elaborated Abū al-Aswad's 
initial notes on grammar. As for adab, his excellent command of the Arabic lan- 
guage and his eloquence were praised. He is mentioned amongst the fusaha' 
al-‘Arab, those skilled in the use of Arabic prose which he had learned from his 
father. Yahya’s style and wit were recognised in particular by al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf 
based on the letters he wrote to him in his capacity as secretary (katib) on behalf 
of the Umayyad governor of Khurasan. As such, Yahya b. Ya‘mar was a prede- 
cessor of al-Jahiz and a contemporary of the famous kuttab, ‘Abd al-Hamid (d. 
ca. 132/750) and Ibn al-Muqaffa' (d. ca. 139/756).^? Finally, the strong intercon- 


46 This manner of rationalising language by using giyās as opposed to mainly relying on 
transmitted data (samā') demarcates, in retrospect, the traditional Basra/Kufa dichotomy. 

47 Cf.al-Bukhari, book 78 (Adab); Muslim, book 38 (Ādāb) and book 40 (Alfaz min al-adab); 
Abū Dāūd, book 40 (Adab); al-Tirmidhi, book 40 (al-Istidhān wa-l-adab) and book 41 
(Adab); al-Nasāī, book 49 (Adàb al-gudāt); Ibn Mājā, book 33 (Adab). 

48 Jaakko Hämeen-Anttila, “Adab a) Arabic, early developments,” in Encyclopaedia of Islam 
THREE, Yearbook, 2014 (Leiden: Brill, 2019), 26-35. 

49 The kuttāb ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Yahya and ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mugaffa* were important con- 
tributors to the development of Arabic literary prose in general and amongst the earliest 
epistolographers in Arabic; see Wadad al-Qadi, “Abd al-Hamid b. Yahya al-Kātib” in Encyc- 
lopaedia of Islam THREE, Yearbook 2009 (Leiden: Brill, 2019), 14—17; Francesco Gabrieli, 
"Ibn al-Muķaffa*” in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed. (Leiden: Brill, 1971), 3:883—885. 
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nection between grammar and adab—in the sense of the study of language 
and literature, as we know it from al-Mubarrad's (d. 285/898) introduction to 
his Kamil—is confirmed by this study.59 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Maghreb and al-Andalus at 250 B: Rulers, 
Scholars and Their Works 


Maribel Fierro 


In the Annals de Saint Gall, under the year 725, mention is made of the Sara- 
cens having crossed the Pyrenees, but there is no mention of their landing in 
the Iberian Peninsula in 7n, a year that Spanish schoolchildren today learn by 
heart in the History of Spain class.! This is one of those cases in which a date 
that is significant for some people at a certain time, means nothing to others 
during other periods. 

What about the year 250/864-865? Do the main literary sources related to 
the Islamic West that we have for that period— chronicles and biographical 
dictionaries—single that year out for any reason? Could this date serve to mark 
influential trends then taking shape in societies that were immersed in the 
process of Islamization, especially in the urban centres? An eighth/fourteenth- 
century annalistic chronicle, the Dhikr bilad al-Andalus, does not mention this 
year at all? An earlier and more extensive chronicle, Ibn Idhārīs al-Bayan 
al-mughrib, on the other hand, refers to it as the year in which a number of 
noteworthy events took place.? 

In Aghlabid Ifriqiya, Abū al-Gharaniq Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muham- 
mad b. al-Aghlab (r. 250—261/863—875) became the new emir in this year.* He 
was known as Abi al-Gharaniq because of his passion for hunting cranes (Ar. 
gharānīg) which led him to incur extravagant expenses in pursuit of that pas- 


1 For the Annals de Saint Gall see Marilyn Robinson Waldman, “‘The Otherwise Unnoteworthy 
Year 711’: A Reply to Hayden White,’ Critical Inquiry 7, no. 4 (1981): 784—792. For the teaching of 
Medieval history in Spain see Ana Echevarria Arsuaga, C. Barquero Gofii, M.A. Carmona Ruiz, 
F. Luis Corral, M. Rius Pinés and J.M. Rodríguez García, La Historia Medieval en la enseñanza 
secundaria obligatoria: un balance (Madrid: UNED, 2007). 

2 Luis Molina, trans. and ed., Una descripción anónima de al-Andalus, 2 vols. (Madrid: csic, 
1983). On the debate about its possible autor, see Luis Molina, "Sobre el autor del Dikr bilad 
al-Andalus," Al-Qantara 36 (2015): 259-272. 

3 Ibn Idhārī (d. 695/1295), Kitab al-Bayan al-mughrib fi akhbār mulük al-Andalus wa-l-Maghrib, 
eds. Georges Séraphin Colin and Evariste Lévi-Provençal (Leiden: Brill, 1948—1951), 1:14, 2:98. 

4 Mohamed Talbi, L’emirat aghlabide: 184—296, 800—909. Histoire politique (Paris: Maisonneuve, 
1966), 260-270. 
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sion, so that when he died the Public Treasury was empty. Under his successor 

Ibrahim 11 (1. 261-289/875-902), Aghlabid decay and the inability eventually 
to withstand the Ismaili threat would lead to the Fatimids' establishing their 
rule in Ifrīgiya in the year 297/909. If Abū al-Gharānīg's memory was associ- 
ated with an unrestrained passion for hunting, Ibrahim 11 will be remembered 
for his unrestrained violence, and as a sadistic tyrant whose cruelty spared no 
member of his family.5 These representations have much to do with the chron- 
iclers' writing after the end of the dynasty and with some of them having a 
vested interest in making the Aghlabids responsible for their own fall because 
of their sins: the message conveyed is that already by Abu al-Gharānīg's emirate 
the dynasty was doomed. 

Moving from Ifrīgiya to Sicily: during the year 250AH fighting continued 
between Aghlabid and Byzantine armies, a confrontation that had started in 
212/827 with the Muslim invasion of the island, leading eventually to Muslim 
supremacy.’ On his part, the Ibadi Rustumid ruler, Abū Sa'īd Aflah b. ‘Abd al- 
Wahhāb (r. 208—258/824—872), was able to maintain a long period of peaceful 
control over the tribes surrounding his capital Tahert (in today's Algeria).8 The 
adherence of local tribes to Ibadism had initially been an expression of polit- 
ical opposition, when the Berbers? had revolted against Arab rule because of 
persistent enslavement and economic deprivation.!? 


5 Annliese Nef, "Violence and the Prince: The Case of the Aghlabid Amir Ibrahim 11 (261- 
289/875-902), in Public Violence in Islamic Societies: Power, Discipline, and the Construc- 
tion of the Public Sphere, 7th-19th Centuries CE, eds. Maribel Fierro and Christian Lange 
(Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2009), 217-237; eadem, "Instruments de la légit- 
imation politique et légitimité religieuse dans |’ Ifriqiya de la fin du 1xe siècle: l'exemple 
d'Ibrāhīm 11 (875-902), in La légitimation du pouvoir au Maghreb médiéval: de lorien- 
talisation à l'émancipation politique, eds. Annliese Nef and Elise Voguet (Madrid: Casa de 
Velázquez, 2011), 175-192. 

6 On the association of the last members of a dynasty with terror and cruelty see Maribel 
Fierro, "Terrory cambio dinástico en el Occidente islámico medieval,” in Por politica, terror 
social: Reunión Científica xv Curs d'Estiu Comtat d'Urgell celebrat a Balaguer els dies 30 de 
Juny i1i 2 Juliol de 2010 sota la direcció de Flocel Sabaté i Maite Pedrol (Lleida, Spain: Pagès 
Editors, 2013), 93-114. 

7 Annliese Nef and Viviene Prigent, “Guerroyer pour la Sicile (827-902), in La Sicilia del 1x 
secolo tra Bizantini e musulmani, eds. SimonaModeo, Marina Congiu and Luigi Santagati 
(Caltanissetta-Rome: Salvatore Sciascia Editore, 2013), 13-40. 

8 Ulrich Rebstock, Die Ibaditen im Magrib (2-8, 4—10 Jh): die Geschichte einer Berberbewegung 
im Gewand des Islam (Berlin: Klaus Schwartz Verlag, 1983); Brahim Zerouki, L'imamat de 
Tahert (Paris: L Harmattan, 1987); Abdelkader El-Ghali, Les États kharidjites au Maghreb. 
II*-IV* s. / VIII*-X* s. (Tunis: Centre de Publication Universitaire, 2003). 

9 On the use of this term to refer to the local inhabitants of North Africa see Ramzi Rouighi, 
"The Andalusi Origins of the Berbers,” Journal of Medieval Iberian Studies 2, no. 1 (2010): 
93-108; idem, "The Berbers of the Arabs,’ Studia Islamica new series 1 (2011): 67-101. 
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In al-Andalus, the Cordoban Umayyad emir Muhammad (r. 238—273/852— 
886) had coins minted in his name for the same year.! An enclosure for the 
ruler, the magsūra, was also built in the Friday Mosque of Cordoba and many 
buildings were added to the royal palace in 250 AH. Muhammad's father ‘Abd 
al-Rahman TI (r. 206—238/822—852) had initiated the effort to give the dynasty 
pomp and majesty based on Abbasid models.!? The Cordoban Umayyads thus 
continued their progressive distancing from their subjects, intent especially 
on establishing a separation between themselves and the rest of the Arabs— 
those who had conquered the Peninsula and considered themselves entitled to 
rule—, while at the same time the ranks of the Umayyad administration were 
being opened to converts. No military expedition was organized that year to the 
frontier regions to fight the Christians, in spite of the fact that an annual exped- 
ition was normal practice.? In 250AH no expedition was needed, however, 
because prior to that year the Muslims had obtained a great victory against 
the king of Asturias Ordoño I (r. 850—866): the area known as Old Castile had 
been attacked and nineteen counts killed. Contrary to the Aghlabids, Umayyad 
power and legitimacy appeared to be strengthening and this strength would 
paradoxically cause much internal turmoil in the years to come, a turmoil that 
Muhammad's great-grandson ‘Abd al-Rahman 111 (r. 300-350/912-961) would 
eventually manage to quell, an accomplishment to contributed to legitimizing 
his claim to the caliphate (in 316/929). 

Moving from the chronicles to biographical dictionaries: in the year 250 AH 
two scholars died. Their biographies are representative of larger trends. One 
of them was an Andalusi—a client (min al-mawali)—called ‘Abd Allah b. 
Jabir (var. Hatim) who like most Andalusis travelling to the East at that time! 
stopped first in Oayrawān, where the famous mosque had been enlarged and 


to the Arab Conquest (Princeton: Darwin Press, 1997); Michael Brett, "The Islamisation of 
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Levtzion Center for Islamic Studies, 2006). 

11  Thecoinscanbe viewed at http://www.andalustonegawa.50g.com/Muhammadl.htm (ac- 
cessed 10 October 2017), with references to Antonio Vives y Escudero, Monedas de las 
dinastías arábigo-espafiolas (Madrid: Real Academia de la Historia, 1893), repr. Fundación 
Histórica Tavera (1998); George Carpenter Miles, The Coinage of the Umayyads of Spain, 2 
vols. (New York: American Numismatic Society, 1960). 

12 Eduardo Manzano, "Byzantium and al-Andalus in the Ninth Century,” in Byzantium in the 
Ninth Century: Dead or Alive?, ed. Leslie Brubaker (Hampshire, U.K.: Ashgate, 1998), 223. 

13 Maribel Fierro and Luis Molina, “Some Notes on dar al-harb in Early al-Andalus,” in Dar al- 
islam/dar al-harb: Territories, People, Identities, eds. Giovanna Calasso and Giuliano Lan- 
cioni (Leiden: Brill, 2017), 205-234. 

14  Inhiscaseto Egypt where he met the famous scholar ‘Abd Allah b. Wahb (d. 197/813), one 
of the most influential students of the Medinan jurist Malik b. Anas. 
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embellished in 248/862-863 and where a maqsüra had also been erected by 
the Aghlabids. In Qayrawan, those travelling Andalusis studied with followers 
of Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795)! and some also spent some time in the ribats along 
the coast performing devotional practices combined with fighting if they came 
under Byzantine attack.!6 ‘Abd Allah b. Jabir died in one of those ribāts, that of 
Susa.!” The other figure is also an Andalusī, a scholar of greater relevance than 
the former. Yahya b. Hakam al-Bakrī al-Ghazal (156-250/772-864) was a fam- 
ous poet who is said to have travelled to Constantinople in an embassy sent 
by the emir ‘Abd al-Rahman 11 to the Byzantine emperor. There, according to 
the narrative of his rih/a that must have become quite popular and delighted 
his fellow Cordobans, he flirted with the empress Theodora, heroically resisted 
the temptation of drinking wine, and devised a trick in order to avoid prostrat- 
ing himself in front of the emperor. Al-Ghazal also visited Baghdad and during 
his stay in the Abbasid capital he tricked the Baghdadis who derided Andalusi 
achievements in poetry by reciting verses of his own that he successfully passed 
off as having being penned by Abū Nuwas (d. ca. 199/814).18 In one of his poems, 
he stated that the East was envious of the West? an early indication of what 
was to become a popular theme in Andalusi literature which can be formu- 
lated, in various variations, as: ^we Andalusis live in a land close to Paradise, 
and furthermore it has been promised that truth will reside there till the arrival 
of the Hour; Easterners are not willing to acknowledge how great and good we 
are; had we been born in the East, everybody would be singing our praise."20 


15 Manuela Marin, “Ifriqiya et al-Andalus: à propos de la transmission des sciences isla- 
miques aux premiers siècles de |’ Islam” Revue de l'Occident Musulman et de la Méditer- 
ranée 40 (1985): 45-53. 

16 Manuela Marín, “La vida en los ribat de Ifriqiya,’ in La rábita califal de las dunas de Guar- 
damar, ed. Rafael Azuar Ruiz (Alicante: Diputación Provincial de Alicante, 1989), 199-206; 
Nelly Amri, “Ribat et idéal de sainteté à Kairouan et sur le littoral ifrīgiyen du 11e/virie 
au Ive/xe siècle d’après le Riyad al-nufüs d' al-Maliki,’ in Islamisation et arabisation de 
l'Occident musulman médiéval (vrre-xrre siècle), eds. Dominique Valérian et al. (Paris: Édi- 
tions de la Sorbonne, 2011), 331-368. 

17  Onthisscholar see Prosopografía de los ulemas de al-Andalus (PUA), directed by M.L. Avila 
and L. Molina, ID 5054: http://www.eea.csic.es/pua/ (accessed 6 December 2016). 

18 Muhsin Ismail Muhammad, "Al-sūra al-šīriyya fi šir Yahya b. al-Hakam al-Gazāl” Anaquel 
de Estudios Arabes 14 (2003): 137154. 

19 Ibn Hayyan (d. 469/1076), Al-sifr al-thàni min Kitab al-Mugtabas [al-Mugtabis 11-1], ed. 
Mahmid ‘Ali Makkī (Riyad: Markaz al-Malik Faysal lil-Buhüth wa-al-Dirasat al-Islāmīyah, 
2003), Spanish trans. Mahmüd Ali Makki and Federico Corriente, Crónica de los emires 
Alhakam 1 y Abdarrahman 11 entre los años 796 y 847 [Almugtabis 11-1] (Zaragoza: Instituto 
de Estudios Islámicos y del Oriente Próximo, 2001), 241. 
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los andalusies,’ in Al-Andalus y Oriente Medio: pasado y presente de una herencia común, 
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Back in al-Andalus, al-Ghazal introduced the cultivation of a new type of fig 
and the technique of producing silk; he contributed to spreading the ‘modern’ 
poetry of the Iraqis; he wrote a poem in rajaz verse (urjuza) on the conquest 
of al-Andalus; made successful astrological predictions; tried unsuccessfully to 
imitate a Quranic sura; and ended up confessing the uncreated character of 
the Sacred Book repenting his former Mu'tazili tendencies. A courtier, a poet, 
andan astrologer who liked to have fun, al-Ghazal was extremely critical of the 
fugah@ whose social power was at that time increasing and whom he attacked 
in his verses?! 

Another Andalusi scholar, called ‘Abd Allah b. al-Hasan (d. 335/946—947), 
was born in the year 250 H. He was the client of an Arab living on the upper 
frontier of al-Andalus and was known as Ibn al-Sindi because his grandfather's 
head resembled a watermelon. In the fights that pitted the Arabized and Islam- 
ized local people (muwalladün) against the Arabs, he supported the first, being 
famous for his group solidarity with the muwalladün and his hatred of the 
Arabs (kana shadīd al-‘asabiyya li-l-muwalladin wa-'azim al-karahiya li-l-arab). 
For him, only the Arabs had defects, while the muwalladun and slaves ('abīd) 
only possessed virtues.?? His biography evokes the fitna of the second half 
of the third/ninth century in al-Andalus, when the Umayyads were extending 
their power consolidating it with increased taxation. It was then that Arab, Ber- 
ber and muwallad lords rebelled to carve independent reigns for themselves, 
greatly reducing Umayyad power. This fitna is presented in the Arabic sources 
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siècle, Byzantion 12 (1937): 1-24; Hasan ‘Ali al-Awsi, “Yahya b. al-Hakam al-Ghazāl” Majal- 
lat al-Majma*al-Tlmī al-Traqi 21 (1971): 196—213; ‘Abd al-Qadir Zamāma, “Yahya b. Hakam 
al-Bakrī al-Ghazzāl” Manahil 4 (1975): 149165; Julio Samsó, "Algunas precisiones en torno 
al horóscopo de Yahya al-Gazal sobre la muerte del eunuco Nasr (marzo del 851)” in Mis- 
cellània en homenatge al P. Agustí Altisent (Tarragona: Diputación Provincial de Tarragona, 
1991), 267—269; Monica Rius, "al-Gazal," in Biblioteca de al-Andalus, De al-Abbādīya a Ibn 
Abyad, eds. Jorge Lirola Delgado and José Miguel Puerta Vílchez (Almeria: Fundación 
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as an ethnic conflict opposing, on the one hand, the Arabs who resisted los- 
ing their political and social supremacy, and, on the other, the Arabized con- 
verts who exactly fought to put an end to the Arab privileged position. As the 
muwallad rebel Ibn Hafsün said to his fellow natives: "Too long already ... have 
you borne the yoke of this sultan responsible for seizing your possessions and 
crushing you with forced tribute. Will you allow yourselves to be trampled 
underfoot by the Arabs who regard you as slaves? ... Do not believe that it 
is ambition that makes me speak thus; no, I have no other ambition than to 
avenge you and deliver you from servitude!" But Arabs and non-Arabs had a 
common goal: to put an end to Cordoban Umayyad rule. Some modern schol- 
ars have looked beyond the ethnic representation of this fitna in the Arabic 
sources in order to propose other interpretations. Especially influential has 
been Manuel Acién's understanding of it as a rebellion by the Visigothic rent 
lords who had managed to retain some power after the Muslim conquest and 
were witnessing its erosion by the strengthening of Umayyad power and by the 
extension of what Acién has defined as the Islamic 'social formation, charac- 
terized by him as the hegemony of the private and the pre-eminence of the 
cities. After the example of these local rent lords, according to Acién, Arabs 
and Berbers also rebelled. They were eventually defeated and the Islamic trib- 
utary state was imposed in a process culminating with the proclamation of the 
caliphate by ‘Abd al-Rahman 111.24 

Another scholar also born in the year 250H was the great-grandson of the 
Berber jurist Yahya b. Yahya al-Laythi (d. 234/848), whose transmission of Ma- 
lik’s Muwatta’ became one of the most influential legal works in the Islamic 
West. In fact the work eventually acquired a canonical status similar to that 
of al-Bukhārī's and Muslim’s collections of hadith. The social and economic 
status of Yahya b. Yahya's descendants was connected to the rank and fame he 
had achieved as an influential scholar who mediated between the Umayyad 
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968. 
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in History and Society, part 1 of The formation of al-Andalus, ed. Manuela Marín (Hamp- 
shire, U.K.: Ashgate, 1998), 309 (text of Ibn Hafsūn); idem "Mawālī and muwalladūn in 
al-Andalus (second/eighth-fourth/tenth centuries)," in Patronate and Patronage in Early 
and Classical Islam, eds. Monique Bernards and John Nawas (Leiden: Brill, 2005), 195— 
245. 
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emir and his subjects, a role that scholars had proven to be necessary for the 
dynasty in the first half of the third/ninth century25 

What can be concluded from what the Arabic sources here consulted have 
to say regarding the year 250 H? 

First, besides what the texts do say, there are also the silences. There is a huge 
area—corresponding to al-Maghrib al-aqsa, roughly equivalent to present-day 
Morocco—on which nothing is mentioned regarding that year. In some parts 
of that area the Idrisids, the founders of Fez, ruled. On them we have some 
fragmentary literary information and also coins that allow us to establish their 
dynastic succession.26 We know that the ruler in the year 250AH was Yahya 
b. Yahya b. Muhammad (r. 249-252/863-866) who is said to have led a dissol- 
ute life and to have been unable to stop the fragmentation of Idrisid territory 
among the many claimants from his family who got support from Berber tribes 
such as the Luwāta, the Kutama and the Ghumāra.27 The Idrisids were descend- 
ants of the prophet Muhammad through his grandson al-Hasan (d. 49/670), 
their eponym Idris (d. 175/791) having arrived in the previous century (year 
170/786—787) from the East. The Idrisids shared such Eastern origins with the 
Aghlabids of Ifriqiya, the Rustumids of Tahert and the Cordoban Umayyads, 
whose ancestors were all foreign to the lands over which they now ruled.?? 
What happened to the Idrisids after they settled in the extreme Maghreb was 
of interest for the surrounding Aghlabid and Umayyad polities as well as for 
the travellers and geographers who visited North Africa or wrote about it, and 
thus chronicles written outside Idrisid territory included information about 
them. The Idrisids themselves, however, do not seem to have developed a his- 


25 Maribel Fierro, “El alfaquí beréber Yahya b. Yahya, ‘el inteligente de al-Andalus’ in Estu- 
dios Onomástico-Biográficos de al-Andalus, eds. María Luisa Avila Navarro and Manuela 
Marín (Madrid: CSIC, 1997), 8:269-344; for Yahya's descendants see Manuela Marín, "Una 
familia de ulemas cordobeses: los Banü Abi Īsā” al-Qantara 6 (1985): 291-320. On the 
great-grandson born in 250 H see Prosopografía de los ulemas de al-Andalus (PUA), 1D 2082: 
http://www.eea.csic.es/pua/ (accessed 1 November 2019). 

26 A critical reappraisal of the sources on the Idrisids is being carried out by Chafik T. Bench- 
ekroun, "Les Idrissides: l’histoire contre son histoire,’ al-Masaq: Islam and the Medieval 
Mediterranean 23, no. 3 (2011): 171-188; idem, "Rāšid et les Idrissides: l’histoire ‘originelle’ 
du Maroc entre marginalisation et idéalisation," A-Qantara 35, no. 1 (2014): 7-27. 

27 Daniel Eustache, "Idrīsids” in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed.; accessed 9 October 2017 
http://dx.doi.org/10.1163/1573-3912 islam SIM 3495; Muhammad Inaoui, “Le soutien des 
tribus berbéres aux émirs idrissides au Maghreb," in Le Maghreb, al-Andalus et la Médi- 
terranée occidentale (VIIIe-XIIIe ciécle), ed. Ph. Sénac (Toulouse: Editions Méridiennes, 
2007), 97382. 

28 Gabriel Martínez-Gros, "Le passage vers l'Ouest: remarques sur le récit fondateur des 
dynasties Omeyyade de Cordoue et Idrisside de Fes,” al-Masāg: Islam and the Medieval 
Mediterranean 8 (1995): 21-44. 
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toriography of their own. They built the famous Qarawiyyin mosque in Fez on 
the left bank of the Wadi Fas five years before 250H (in 245/859). A woman 
called Fatima bt. Muhammad al-Fihrī, who came from Qayrawan to Fez with 
her family, was credited with the mosque's foundation, although the inscrip- 
tions do not support such a claim.?? 

Much less is known about those polities in al-Maghrib al-aqsa founded by 
the local people, those to whom we refer as Berbers,?° specifically by the Bar- 
ghawata along the Atlantic coast and the Midrarids in Sijilmasa. The Midrarids 
were Sufri Kharijites.?! As Kharijites, knowledge was of paramount importance 
in their conception of the imamate, but they did not produce any chronicle 
and no works are known to have been written under their rule. The same holds 
true for the other polity in the area: the Barghawata,?? whose territory stretched 
along the Atlantic coast towards the interior as far as the south-west of Idrisid 
Fez. They had a religion of their own with a prophet called Salih (alive in 
131/744) to whom a Berber 'Qur'an' was revealed. This Salih is not to be con- 
fused with the pre-Islamic prophet Salih killed by those to whom he preached 
and whose grave was said to be located in Ifriqiya.3? As for the prophet of the 
Barghawata, thanks to him a new religion emerged, usually understood as a 
Berber nativistic reaction to Islam. His claim echoed Qur'an 14:4: “And We have 
sent no Messenger save with the tongue of his people, that he may make all 
clear to them."?^ Salih’s descendant Yunus b. al-Yasa‘ (d. 271/884) went to the 
East to study. This trip can be seen as the counterpart to that already men- 
tioned performed East-West by those founders of local polities in the Maghreb 
who were not locals: now, a local ruler had to travel West-East to gain legit- 
imacy through knowledge.?* One of Yunus b. al-Yasa"s teachers in kalam and 


29 Gaston Deverdun, "Appendice: Les inscriptions historiques,” in La mosquée al-Qaraouiyin 
à Fés, ed. Henri Terrasse (Paris: C. Klincksieck, 1968), 77. 

30 See above note g on the use of this term. 

31 Charles Pellat, “Midrar,” in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., accessed 9 October 2017, http:// 
dx.doi.org/10.1163/1573-3912_islam_SIM_5181; Paul Love, “The Sufris of Sijilmasa: Toward a 
History of the Midrarids,’ Journal of North African Studies 15, no. 2 (2010): 173-188. 

32 Ahmad al-Tāhirī, al-Maghrib al-aqsa wa-mamlakat Bani Tarif al-Barghawatiyya khilāl al- 
qurun al-arba' al-hijriyya al-ula (Casablanca: Matba‘at al-Najah al-Jadidah, 2005); see also 
R. Le Tourneau, “Barghawata,” in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., accessed 9 October 2017, 
http://dx.doi.org/10.1163/1573-3912_islam_SIM_1231; M. Dernouny, “Aspects de la culture et 
de l'Islam du Maghreb médiéval: le cas de l'hérésie Bargwata” Peuples méditerranéens: 
revue trimestrielle 34 (1986): 89—97. 

33 Ella Landau-Tasseron, “Unearthing a pre-Islamic Arabian Prophet,” Jerusalem Studies in 
Arabic and Islam 21 (1997): 42—61. 

34 . ArthurJohn Arberry, trans., The Koran Interpreted (London: Oxford University Press, 1964). 

35  Onthetravels East-West see note 28. According to some sources it was the founder of the 
Barghawata religion, Salih, who performed the travel West-East. 
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jidal is alleged to have been the heretic Ghaylan al-Dimashgī (d. 125/743).55 
The acquisition of religious knowledge (‘/m) that his trip to the East implied 
served to legitimize Yunus b. al-Yasa‘ as a ruler, while violence helped him to 
extend the new religion during his long reign (228—271/842-884). The polit- 
ical entity he established would last for four centuries, eventually to be des- 
troyed by the Almoravids and the Almohads. The Barghawata Berber 'Qur'an' 
consisted of eighty sura's, often titled with the name of a prophet. They cel- 
ebrated their fast in the month of Rajab instead of Ramadan, in their prayers 
they used certain Berber formulas, they had dietary prohibitions, such as eat- 
ing eggs and the heads of animals, and their leaders' saliva was employed for 
curing. 

Further to the East, in the central Maghreb, were the lands of the Zanata, 
Berber nomads moving from Ifriqiya to the basin of the Muluya. The Zanata 
had converted to Islam when the Umayyads had ruled from Damascus, and 
with a degree of loyalty that varied according to their needs, they considered 
themselves to be clients of the Umayyads who ruled in Cordoba. The leader 
of the Wasiliyya, a sect located in the Qasr Ibn Sinan along the route from 
Oran to Qayrawan, was from among the Zanata. They believed in the doc- 
trines of Wasil b. ‘Ata’ (d. 131/748), one of the founders of Mu'tazilism, whose 
followers had fled to the Maghreb after the failure of the ‘Alid al-Nafs al- 
Zakiyya's rebellion (in 145/762), which they had supported. The geographer 
Ibn Khurradadhbih (3rd/oth century) stated that there were Mu tazilis liv- 
ing on the coast near Ceuta, while according to Yaqut (d. 626/1229), 30,000 
Wasilis lived near Tahert.3” These were groups that did not develop any his- 
toriography of note, nor did they mint coins. This explains why their history 
is little known, especially when compared to the rich information we have 
about other ruling dynasties in the region who did promote writing about 
themselves: the Khariji Ibadis, the Aghlabids of Qayrawan and the Cordoban 
Umayyads. 

Another thing of note is that the period around the year 250H saw an 
increase in constructing activities. New mosques were built in towns such as 
Fez and Tunis, while old ones were enlarged or modified as already mentioned. 
According to Ibn Khaldün (d. 808/1406), nearly 10,000 forts, “constructed of 
stone and mortar and furnished with iron gates’, were built in Ifriqiya, both 
along the coast and on the western frontier. Many must have been strongholds 


36 On him see Steven C. Judd, "Ghaylan al-Dimashgi: The Isolation of a Heretic in Islamic 
Historiography,’ International Journal of Middle East Studies 31, no. 2 (1999): 161-184. 

37 Carlo Alfonso Nallino, "Rapporti fra la dogmatica mu'tazilita e quella degli Ibaditi dell’Afri- 
ca Settentrionale,” Rivista di Studi Orientali 7 (1916—1918): 455—460. 
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of the Byzantine limes which were only now restored.?? At Susa, the rampart 
dates, according to an inscription, from 245/859. In al-Andalus, new fortresses 
were built to control the paths across the mountains leading to Toledo. One 
such fortress was Madrid.?? The Christians were in fact starting an expansion- 
ist policy, especially under king Alfonso 111 (r. 866—910) and the Umayyads had 
to strengthen their frontiers. Hydraulic developments for irrigation and other 
needs were carried out both in al-Andalus and the Maghreb bringing prosperity 
to regions with poor water supply.^? 

Mosques and ribats changed the physical landscape and also brought with 
them new sounds. The Islamic call to prayer (adhan) inscribed on the surround- 
ing urban space the powerful presence of the new religious beliefs brought by 
a people, the Arabs and their clients, who spoke a new language. During the 
period here considered, the use of Arabic increased among the local popula- 
tions who added it to the local languages: Latin and the emerging Romance 
languages in al-Andalus, and some Latin, but mostly the Berber languages in 
North Africa.*! Still, even in al-Andalus, where the Arabs had settled on the 
land mixing with the population and thus favouring Arabicization, there were 
still many rural areas that remained unaffected by the new sounds: as Ibn 
Hawgal (4th/1oth century) explained, in some parts of the Iberian countryside 
still mostly populated by Christians these knew nothing of urban life.4? In 
North Africa, the Ibadis—for all their allegiance to an Arab prophet and their 
acquisition of a religious memory of historical events that had taken place 
in remote lands—also remained largely attached to the Berber context with 
its communal values, and the Berber language continued to be used to con- 
vey doctrines, stories and emotions.* The scarcity of Arab settlements greatly 


38 Ibn Khaldūn, Kitab al-'ibar, ed. Beyrut (1408/1988), 4:256, ed. Bulag (1284/1868), 4:201. 

39 Christine Mazzoli-Guintard and María J. Viguera, Madrid, petite ville de l'Islam médiéval 
(IXe—XXIe siècles) (Rennes: Presses Universitaires de Rennes, 2009). 

40 Patrice Cressier, "Villes médiévales au Maghreb: recherches archéologiques," in Histoire et 
archéologie de l'Occident musulman (vIIe—xve siécle): al-Andalus, Maghreb, Sicile, ed. Phil- 
ippe Sénac (Toulouse: Editions Méridiennes, 2012), 117-140. 

41 Cyrille Aillet, Les mozarabes: christianisme, islamisation et arabisation en Péninsule Ibéri- 
que (IXe-XIIe siècle) (Madrid: Casa de Velázquez, 2010); Dominique Valérian, Islamisation 
et arabisation de l'Occident musulman médiéval (vrre-xr1e siècle) (Paris: Éditions de la Sor- 
bonne, 2011). 

42 Ibn Hawgal (4th/1oth century), Kitab surat al-ard, ed. J. Kramers, Bibliotheca Geograph- 
icorum Arabicorum 11 (Leiden: Brill, 1967), 111. 

43 Mohamed Meouak, “Les élites savantes ibadites et la problématique linguistique au Magh- 
reb médiéval: l'usage de la langue berbēre” in Biografías magrebíes: identidades y grupos 
religiosos, sociales y políticos en el Magreb medieval, Estudios Onomástico-Biográficos de al- 
Andalus17, ed. Mohamed Meouak (Madrid: CSIC, 2012), 87-137; idem, La langue berbère au 
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reduced the process of Arabization especially in the extreme Maghreb, while 
in al-Andalus it progressed to the extent that some of the muwallad rebels are 
known to have employed poets to sing their merits and attack their rivals, and 
such poetry was recited and written in Arabic.^^ Arabic poetry performed a cru- 
cial ceremonial role in both Umayyad and Aghlabid courts, and the names of 
the poets active there have been preserved for posterity. In fact, the number 
of poets whose names are known for al-Andalus by 250H is extremely high (a 
total of 112) especially if compared to Ifrigiya (a total of 19).** But we do not 
have much evidence of poets using the Arabic language in the other Maghrebi 
polities, except for the first two Idrisid rulers. 

Different methods have been devised in order to assess the process of Arab- 
ization and Islamization in al-Andalus and North Africa such as name pat- 
terns and mosque construction.^8 The rise in the number of religious scholars 
(‘ulama’) in those regions is a crucial indicator of Islamization.^" This rise was 
always accompanied by an increase in the circulation of Arabic works, and 
the teachings and materials contained in such works shed light on the con- 
cerns and needs of both the old and the new Muslims. In the following ana- 
lysis of works circulating in the area around the year 250H, the main focus 
will be on the Andalusi case, although reference will also be made to North 
Africa.*$ The data here considered are those collected in the History of the 


Maghreb médiéval: textes, contexte, analyses (Leiden: Brill 2015); see also Pierre Guichard, 
“Une ‘Méditerranée berbére’ durant le haut Moyen Age?” in Le Maghreb, al-Andalus et 
la Méditerranée occidentale (Vi11e-x111e siècle), ed. Philippe Sénac (Toulouse: Editions 
Méridiennes, 2007), 9-18. 

44 Maribel Fierro, “Genealogies of Power in al-Andalus: Politics, Religion and Ethnicity Dur- 
ing the Second/Eighth-fifth/Eleventh Centuries,” Annales Islamologiques 42 (2008): 29-56. 

45 See below Table 2.1. 

46 Richard Bulliet, Conversion to Islam in the Medieval Period (Cambridge, Ma: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1979); Leopoldo Torres Balbás, Ciudades hispanomusulmanas (Madrid: Min- 
isterio de Asuntos Exteriores, Dirección General de Relaciones Culturales, 1985). 

47 Maribel Fierro and Manuela Marín, “La islamización de las ciudades andalusies a través de 
sus ulemas (ss. 11/V111-comienzos s. IV/X)," in Genèse de la ville islamique en al-Andalus et 
au Maghreb occidental, eds. Patrice Cressier and Mercedes Garcia-Arenal (Madrid: csic- 
Casa de Velázquez, 1998), 65-98. 

48 Ihave devoted a specific study to the case of Ifriqiya: Maribel Fierro, "Writing and Read- 
ing in Early Ifriqiya,’ Promissa nec aspera curans: mélanges offerts a Madame le Professeur 
Marie-Thérése Urvoy (Presses universitaires de l'Institut Catholique de Toulouse, 2017), 
373-393. Miklos Muranyi's numerous studies on the oldest mss. from Qayrawan provide 
valuable information on the circulation of works under the Aghlabids. A recent contribu- 
tion is that by Jonathan E. Brockopp, Muhammad's Heirs: The Rise of Muslim Scholarly 
Communities, 622-950 (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2017), which is not dis- 
cussed here as it appeared when this article was in press. 
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Authors and Transmitters of al-Andalus (HATA) that can be consulted online, 
as well as those collected in the History of the Authors and Transmitters of the 
Islamic West (HATO1).*9 In both HATA and HATOI, the data on authors and 
their works and transmitters and their transmissions are structured according 
to fifteen thematic sections* and in each section their names and the titles of 
the works they wrote or transmitted are listed following a chronological order, 
which has helped selecting those works known to have circulated between the 
Muslim conquest and the generation of scholars who were active during the 
year 250 AH. In order to provide a 'human' context to the quantitative analysis, 
the career of one influential religious scholar will be used as the thread to guide 
us through the intellectual developments then taking place. 

Muhammad b. Waddah al-Umawi (d. 287/900) was a Cordoban scholar who 
travelled to the East close to our year 250 H, between 231/845 and 245/849. This 
was his second travel and it was motivated by his newly acquired interest in 
hadith.5! He had embarked on his first journey in ca. 218/833, returning to al- 
Andalus before 231/845, and he had undertaken it moved by his initial interest 
on asceticism and his desire to learn about Muslim pious men and women (al- 
‘ubbad wa-l-‘awabid). He was not alone in such interest: one of his companions 
was completely devoted to asceticism and in this he was followed by like- 
minded Muslims to the extent that they resembled monks (kana lahu ashab 
ka-l-ruhbān).”2 This interest in asceticism and piety may perhaps be connected 
with their Christian background, as both Ibn Waddah and his companion were 


49  http://kohepocu.cchs.csic.es/ (last accessed 9 October 2017) The data used for Ifriqiya are 
approximate as when the analysis was carried out this database was still under prepara- 
tion. 

50 1. Quran.Quranic Sciences; 2. Hadith; 3. Fiqh; 4. Dogmatics. Religious Polemic; 5. Asceti- 
cism. Mysticism. Works of religious contents; 6. Geography. History; 7. Poetry; 8. Adab; 
9. Grammar. Lexicography; 10. Pharmacy. Gastronomy. Medicine. Veterinary Science. Zo- 
ology; 11. Astrology. Astronomy. Mathematics. Meteorology; 12. Agriculture. Alchemy. Bot- 
any. Chemistry; 13. Philosophy. Music. Politics; 14. Faharis; 15. Others (Bookbinding. Games. 
Interpretation of Dreams. Kutub al-‘ilm. Occult Sciences and Magic. War. Unspecified 
Works). 

51 Maribel Fierro, "Ibn Waddah,” in Biblioteca de al-Andalus, Enciclopedia de la Cultura anda- 
lusí, ed. Jorge Lirola Delgado (Almeria: Fundación Ibn Tufayl, 2007), 5:545-558, no. 1294. 

52 Maribel Fierro, "Religious Beliefs and Practices in al-Andalus in the Third/Ninth Cen- 
tury,” Rivista degli Studi Orientali 66 (1993): 15-33; see also Manuela Marin, "Zuhhad de al- 
Andalus (300/912-420/1029)” al-Qantara 12 (1991): 439—469; Christopher Melchert, "The 
Piety of the Hadith Folk,” International Journal of Middle East Studies 34 (2002): 425—439; 
idem, "Quantitative Approaches to Early Islamic Piety,’ in Sources and Approaches Across 
Disciplines in Near Eastern Studies: Proceedings of the 24th congress, Union Européenne des 
Arabisants et Islamisants, Leipzig, 2008, eds. Verena Klemm et al. (Leuven-Paris-Walpole: 
Peeters Publishers, 2013), 91-100. 
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descendants of local converts. Travel from al-Andalus to the East at that time 
involved crossing the Straits by sea and then going by land through Ifriqiya 
towards Egypt,°? and Ibn Waddālrs was no exception as he is known to have 
stayed in Qayrawan. Although there is no direct evidence, interest in the lives 
and practices of pious and devout Muslims could have led Ibn Waddah to visit 
“a mountain [in north-eastern Ifriqiya] called Adar from which Sicily can be 
seen. Around the mountain there is a community devoted to the service of God. 
They have given up the world and live in the area of the mountain along with 
the wild animals. Their dress is made from rushes (bardiyy) and their food is 
taken from the plants of the earth and the fish of the sea, only as they have 
need. Many of them are known for the power of their supplicatory prayers. This 
mountain is well-known because of the people who have lived there humbly 
before God... since the conquest of Ifrigiya.”>* 

The data regarding the works that circulated in al-Andalus by the year 250H 
(both those written by non-Andalusi and by Andalusi authors) show that the 
number of ascetic and devotional works was slightly higher than that of hadith 
works (46 and 42 respectively).5> These were only surpassed by legal works (123) 
while they doubled those dealing with Quranic sciences (23).56 The topics of 
such ascetic and devotional works were the description of Paradise and of the 
signs of the Hour, the virtues of the first generations of Muslims and of great 
figures such as ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (d. 101/720) and Malik b. Anas who func- 
tioned as models of perfection, as wellasthe merits of specific places and times, 
sermons and admonitions against suspect practices such as singing, together 
with general teachings about asceticism, scrupulous abstinence of what was to 
be considered illicit and the moderation and control of one's desires. Almost 


53 Jorge Lirola Delgado, El poder naval de al-Andalus en la época del califato omeya (Granada: 
Universidad de Granada, 1993); Luis Molina, "Lugares de destino de los viajeros andalusíes 
enel Tai de Ibn al-Faradī” in Estudios Onomastico-Biograficos de al-Aandalus, ed. Manu- 
ela Marín (Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Científicas, 1988), 1:585—610. 

54 Marston Speight, "Muslim Attitudes toward Christians in the Maghrib during the Fatimid 
Period, 297/909, 358/969," in Christian-Muslim Encounters, eds. Yvonne Yazbeck Y. Haddad 
and Wadi Z. Haddad (Gainsville, Florida: University Press of Florida, 1995), 184-185, quot- 
ing al-Bakri (d. 487/1094), Description de l'Afrique septentrionale, trans., Baron de Slane 
(Alger: Typ. A. Jourdan, 1857), 84. The scholar from Qayrawan Khalid b. Abi ‘Imran trans- 
mitted that men were allowed to make invocations to God asking for His help, which 
suggests a debated issue: Fierro, "Writing and Reading in Early Ifriqiya." 

55 The differentiation between them is based on the contents: a work like ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Habib's Kitab al-wara‘ contains mostly hadith materials, but it has been included in the 
section dealing with asceticism and devotional works because those materials are focused 
on a specific topic. Hadith works are here considered those that collect hadith on a variety 
of topics. 

56 See Figure 2.1 below. 
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half of them (20) were written by Andalusis, although the kind of authorship 
involved needs to be understood in the context of the times, as we shall see. 
During his first stay in the East, Ibn Waddah acquired a new interest: fiqh and 
hadith. Not that these two disciplines were unknown in Cordoba before he left 
his hometown.57 His teacher Yahya b. Yahya al-Laythi—as already mentioned- 
was the most famous transmitter of Malik's Muwatta? in al-Andalus, while 
another teacher, 'Abd al-Malik b. Habib (d. 238/852), is credited with more than 
one hundred works in which he collected hadith and other types of material 
on a variety of subjects having to do with religious knowledge.58 Law and more 
specifically Maliki law was the subject matter of most of the works circulating 
in al-Andalus: 123 titles, of which 98 are credited to Andalusi authors. This is 
almost 8096 of the total number of works. The earliest legal works circulating 
in al-Andalus were different riwayat of Malik's Muwatta’ (there were fourteen of 
them) and ‘auditions’ (samā pl. asmi‘a): notes taken by Andalusi students from 
Medinan, Egyptian and North African teachers such as Malik himself, Ibn al- 
Qasim (d. 191/806), Ashhab (d. 204/819), Sahnūn (d. 240/854) and others. Thus, 
'authorship' needs to be qualified: what Andalusis were writing were mostly 
selective compilations of what they had heard or taken from others, this being a 
general characteristic of most works circulating during this period.59 Ibn Wad- 
dah’s Kitab al-bida‘ serves to illustrate this point.®° This is a treatise against 


57 On the first see Ana Fernández Félix, Cuestiones legales del Islam temprano: la "Utbiyya 
y el proceso de formación de la sociedad islámica andalusí (Madrid: Consejo Superior de 
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Quellenuntersuchungen zum Kitab al-'Igd al-farid des Andalusiers Ibn 'Abdrabbih (246/ 
860—328/940): ein Beitrag zur arabischen Literaturgeschichte (Berlin: Klaus Schwarz, 1983). 

60 What follows is taken from Muhammad b. Waddah al-Qurtubi (d. 287/900), Kitab al-bida* 
(Tratado contra las innovaciones), ed., trans. and study Maribel Fierro (Madrid: Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Científicas, 1988). The edition of Asad b. Mūsās Kitab al-zuhd 
consulted is that by R.G. Khoury (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1976). Later editions (Cairo- 
Damascus, 1993 and Beirut, 1999) have not been checked. 
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beliefs and ritual practices condemned by Ibn Waddah as innovations, i.e., lack- 
ing a precedent in the religious tradition. Ibn Waddah in fact is arguing against 
other scholars for whom such beliefs and practices were acceptable teachings, 
thus revealing a contested arena in which derogatory labels are attached to that 
with which one is in disagreement.9! Although the work is attributed to Ibn 
Waddah, it was his student Asbagh b. Malik (d. 299/911 or 304/916) who com- 
piled the work preserved in two manuscripts. It contains 288 transmissions that 
can be divided into two clearly differentiated groups. First, there are 26 trans- 
missions (1096) that Asbagh b. Malik received from different teachers and that 
complement the bulk of 262 (9096) that he received from Ibn Waddah. This last 
group can be divided into three blocks: 202 transmissions (7796) that Ibn Wad- 
dàh received from three of his Eastern teachers, two Egyptians and one from 
Ifriqiya (Muhammad b. Sa'id b. Abi Maryam, Muhammad b. Yahya al-Sadafi®? 
and Musa b. Mu'awiya (d. 225/839)); 42 transmissions (1796) that Ibn Waddah 
received from 11 teachers who appear more than once but not more than eight 
times in the isnāds, and finally 13 transmissions that Ibn Waddah received from 
teachers who are mentioned just once (596). 

Ibn Waddah thus compiled materials from 26 teachers. Their geographical 
origin is as follows: 


Syria: 10 
Egypt: 8 
al-Andalus: 3 
Iraq: 2 
Ifriqiya: 2 
Hijaz:1 


The number of transmissions Ibn Waddah received from each of these 26 
teachers are: 


Teachers from Egypt: 187 transmissions 
Teachers from Ifriqiya: 31 transmissions 
Teachers from Syria: 18 transmissions 


61 Jonathan Berkey, “Tradition, Innovation and the Social Construction of Knowledge in the 
Medieval Islamic Near East,” Past and Present 146 (1995): 38—65; Rachel Ukeles, Innovation 
or Deviation: Exploring the Boundaries of Islamic Devotional Law (PhD diss., Harvard Uni- 
versity 2006). 

62 The death dates of these two are unknown. The first was the son of Sa'id b. Abi Maryam 
(d. 224/838). 
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Teachers from Iraq: 10 transmissions 
Teachers from al-Andalus: 6 transmissions 
Teachers from the Hijaz: 4 transmissions 


Thus, Ibn Waddah learned most of the transmissions he compiled from Egyp- 
tian and North African teachers. The three most important teachers were the 
Egyptians Muhammad b. Sa'id b. Abi Maryam and Muhammad b. Yahya al- 
Sadafi, together with the North African Musa b. Mu'awiya. These were tradi- 
tionists who had no influence whatsoever in the Eastern lands, as shown by 
the fact that they have no entry in Ibn Hajar's Tahdhib al-Tahdhib and sim- 
ilar works. Other teachers are better known such as Ibn Abi Shayba al-Kūfī 
(159-235/775-849) whose Musnad was taught by Ibn Waddah in al-Andalus 
and from whom he received 8 transmissions, all of them found in the final 
two chapters of the Kitab al-bida which have an eschatological content. Those 
transmissions may have been taken from the Musnad. Other possible titles 
that may have included materials recorded in Ibn Waddah’s Kitab al-bida‘ are 
Sufyan al-Thawrīs (d. 161/778) al-Jami‘al-kabir and his Kitab al-adab, Ibrahim b. 
Muhammad al-Fazari's (d. 185/801) Kitab al-siyar, Waki b. al-Jarrah’s (d. 197/812) 
Musannaf, Ibn Mahdr's (d. 198/813) Kitab fi al-sunna, and Nu‘aym b. Hammad's 
(d. 228/842) Kitab al-fitan. Ibn Waddah is in fact known to have learned such 
works through isnāds that correspond to those quoted in his Kitab al-bida‘.® 
As regards the presence of Maliki materials, Malik is present with six trans- 
missions that record his opinion about certain innovated ritual practices and 
only one is a quotation from the Muwatta’. While Malik's student Ibn Wahb 
appears as an independent scholar in 23 transmissions, other students of Malik 
such as Ibn al-Qasim (d. 191/806), Ashhab (d. ca. 204/819) and Ibn Kinana (d. 
ca. 186/802) are mere transmitters of Malik’s opinion. Al-AwzāTs (d. 157/774) 
presence is stronger than that of Malik. 

None of these works, however, is the main source of Ibn Waddah’s Kitab al- 
bida‘. The bulk of the transmissions it contains originates from the Umayyad 
Egyptian scholar Asad b. Musa (d. 212/827) with 148 transmissions, which cor- 
responds to 5696 of the 262 transmissions that Asbagh b. Malik received 
from Ibn Waddah. The distribution is uneven according to each of the twelve 
chapters into which the work—as it has reached us—is divided, with three 
chapters not including any. In his isnads, Asad b. Musa transmitted from many 
of his teachers, who number a total of 59. Asad b. Müsa was a member of the 


63 For such transmissions see Fierro's study in Muhammad b. Waddah al-Qurtubi, Kitab al- 
bida” 39—44. 
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Umayyad lineage and this must have been the main reason that Ibn Waddah 
was attracted to him given his loyalty to the Umayyads. Ibn Waddah was in fact 
the descendant of a slave manumitted by the first Cordoban Umayyad emir 
who then became an Umayyad client. Asad b. Mūsā's works were highly pop- 
ular for a time in Egypt (he is quoted many times in the Futuh Misr by ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. ‘Abd al-Hakam (d. 257/871), the famous historian who also had 
links to the Umayyads), in North Africa (he is quoted in Abu al-‘Arab’s Kitab al- 
mihan)® and in al-Andalus (he was quoted not only by Ibn Waddah but also by 
‘Abd al-Malik b. Habib). Asad b. Musa's reputation did not last: for all his pro- 
Umayyad sympathies, Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064) eventually pronounced him to 
be da'if and neither he nor Ibn 'Abd al-Barr (d. 463/1071) quoted any of Ibn 
Waddah’s transmissions from Asad b. Musa which are also almost completely 
absent in the six canonical collections, with only Abu Dawid and al-Nasa'1 
quoting him. Asad b. Musa wrote a Kitab al-zuhd wa-l-‘ibada wa-l-wara' that 
circulated in al-Andalus but is not known to have been transmitted by Ibn 
Waddah. Asad b. Mūsā's extant Kitab al-zuhd, probably a part of that other 
work, has only one transmission in common with the Kitab al-bida‘ Ibn Wad- 
dah in fact took most of Asad b. Mūsās teachings from two of Asad's Egyp- 
tian students, Muhammad b. Sa'id b. Abi Maryam and Muhammad b. Yahya 
al-Sadafi. The latter was mostly interested in eschatological materials, while 
Ibn Abi Maryam mixed Asad's teachings with those of Nu'aym b. Hammad 
(d. ca. 228/844). Thus, Asad's contribution to the Kitab al-bida” although the 
most important in quantitative terms, did not give it its final shape. In the 
Kitab al-bida there are different layers that have been interwoven in a complex 
transmission process resulting in a choral ensemble directed by Ibn Waddah’s 
and his student Asbagh b. Malik's batons. Moreover, not everything Ibn Wad- 
dah taught on the subject of innovated practices and beliefs is contained in 
the Kitab al-bida‘ transmitted by his student Asbagh b. Malik. In an opuscule 
( juz’) by Khalaf b. ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Bashkuwal (d. 494/1101) in which he cen- 
sored the celebration of the festivals of nayrūz, mahrajan and the milad of 
Jesus (Nativity) as innovations, there are materials from Ibn Waddah trans- 
mitted by another of his students, Ahmad b. Ziyad (d. 326/938) and two of 
them can be found in the Kitab al-bida* The rest of Ibn Waddah’s materials 
quoted by Ibn Bashkuwal are absent in the Kitab al-bida‘, but could easily 
have been included in it given their contents. Ibn Waddah’s Kitab al-bida‘ as 
it has reached us preserves his oral teachings according to the shape given to 


64 — Abül-Arab al-Tamimi (d. 333/945), Kitab al-mihan, ed. Yahya W. al-Juburī (Beirut: Dar al- 
Gharb al-Islami, 1408/1988); Meir Jacob Kister, “The Kitab al-mihan: A Book on Muslim 
Martyrology” Journal of Semitic Studies 20 (1975): 210—218. 
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them by one of his students, Asbagh b. Malik, who added and subtracted to his 
teacher's transmissions as he deemed convenient, following in this the steps of 
those who had preceded him. 

There is of course nothing specifically Andalusi in the compilation pro- 
cess that has been described here: in his Kitab al-bida‘ Ibn Waddah was not 
departing from the practices he had learned during his travels, practices that 
are reflected in works by Eastern authors such as Ibn al-Mubarak’s (d. 181/797) 
Kitab al-zuhd wa-l-ragā'ig or Ahmad b. Hanbal's (d. 241/855) Kitab al-zuhd, or 
by Ibn Waddah’s contemporaries in Ifriqiya, such as Muhammad b. Sahnūn 
(d. 256/870) in his Ādāb al-mu'allimin.55 

Ifriqiya displays a very similar pattern as that found in al-Andalus: around 
250AH, fiqh works were also at the top (with a total of 93), while hadith works 
and works dealing with asceticism and devotional matters showed also sub- 
stantial numbers (25 and 17 respectively). There is, however, a noteworthy dif- 
ference between al-Andalus and Ifriqiya: theology. 

The Cordoban ‘Abd al-Malik b. Habib narrated that one day when he was in 
the house of Ziyad Shabtün, an Andalusi who had studied with Malik b. Anas, 
his teacher received a letter. Ziyad wrote something in the document, added 
his seal and sent it back. Then he told those who were with him: “Do you know 
what the sender of the letter was asking me? He wanted to know if the plates of 
the scales in which man's actions will be weighed on the Day of Resurrection 
are made of gold or of silver. I have answered him that Malik has transmitted 
from Ibn Shihab that the Prophet said: 'Man shows his submission to God by 
not being concerned with that which is outside his competence' "56 Andalusis 
seem to have followed the advice as very little theological activity took place in 
the Iberian Peninsula at the time, but 'submission to God' as recommended in 
the hadith was not the only reason: the Umayyads in general did not promote 
such discussions in their court nor did they encourage reflection on God, His 
attributes and other dogmatic matters. This may have been related to their sup- 
port for predestination and their rejection of other theological views,9" but also 
by their opposition to the Abbasids and therefore their control of the reception 


65 Hasan Husni Abd al-Wahhab, ed., Ādāb al-mu'allimin (Tunis: Dar al-Kutub al-Sharqiyya, 
1931), French trans. Gerard Lecomte, “Le livre des régles de conduite des maitres d'école 
par Ibn Sahnūn” Revue d'Études Islamiques 21 (1953): 77-105, Sebastian Günther, “Advice 
for Teachers: The gth Century Muslim Scholars Ibn Sahnūn and al-Jahiz on Pedagogy and 
Didactics,” in Ideas, Images and Methods of Portrayal: Insights into Classical Arabic Literat- 
ure and Islam, ed. Sebastian Günther (Leiden: Brill, 2005): 79-116. 

66  al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1348), Siyar alam al-nubalā” (Beirut: Mu‘assasat al-Risala, 1985), 9:312. 

67 Susana Calvo Capilla, "Justicia, misericordia y cristianismo: una relectura de las inscrip- 
ciones coránicas dela Mezquita de Córdoba en el siglo X” Al-Qantara 31 (2010): 149—187. 
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of Iraqi intellectual trends.9? On the contrary, the Aghlabids, given their links 
to the Abbasids, were subject to the influence of the theological trends coming 
from the East. In Qayrawan scholars debated precisely those issues that Shab- 
tun disliked, including among others the creation of the Quran, the vision of 
God in the afterlife and whether the faith of a believer can be asserted by man, 
and groups such as the Mu'tazila9? and the Murji'a were active.” Factional viol- 
ence arose among them and the Abbasid mihna also impacted Ifriqiya. The 
theological effervescence in Ifriqiya and the silence in al-Andalus are a power- 
ful reminder of the great extent to which scholars were dependent on political 
power, and that the threat of coercive action often had a tangible effect on what 
scholars wrote or did not write. 

Ibn Waddah’s engagement with theological issues was limited, although by 
the time he returned from his second travel to the East the increase in the num- 
ber of Andalusis who had visited Iraq and had been exposed there to new ideas 
and ways of doing things animated the theological scene.” With his interest in 

fiqh, hadith and asceticism Ibn Waddah attracted more than 200 students to his 

classes, making a lasting impact in the Andalusi world of scholarship, in spite of 
having been criticized for his faulty knowledge of Arabic—a criticism voiced 
by those scholars of Arab background who resented the growing numbers of 
non-Arabs in the realm of religious scholarship.?2 

A specific regional religious identity was being forged in the Islamic West 
by the year 250H with the relevance given, for example, to Malik’s Muwatta’ 
and with the selective appropriation of Eastern materials. This was a selec- 
tion in which the rulers had some influence as happened in the case of the 
Cordoban Umayyads's opposition to theological inquiry that determined the 
scarcity of theological debate in al-Andalus. The decisions taken by the schol- 


68 This would have been the case of Hanafism and also of Mu'tazilism, on which see Sarah 
Stroumsa, “The Mu'tazila in al-Andalus: The Footprints of a Phantom,’ Intellectual History 
of the Islamicate World 2 (2014): 80-100. 

69 The penetration of the Wasiliyya (who were Mu'tazilis) among the Berber population of 
the central Maghreb has already been mentioned, but apart from the references quoted 
above not much more is known about them and by Fatimid times (4th/1oth century) they 
seem to have disappeared. 

70 Mohamed Talbi, “Theological Polemics at Qayrawan during the 3rd—gth Century,’ Rocznik 
Orientalistyczny 43 (1984): 151-160, and Camilla Adang, “Intra- and Interreligious Contro- 
versies in 3rd/gth Century Qayrawan: The Polemics of Ibn Sahnün,” Jerusalem Studies in 
Arabic and Islam 36 (2009): 286—310. 

71 Mahmud Ali Makki, Ensayo sobre las aportaciones orientales en la España musulmana 
(Madrid: Instituto Egipcio de Estudios Islámicos, 1968); Maribel I. Fierro, La heterodoxia en 
al-Andalus durante el periodo omeya (Madrid: Instituto Hispano-Árabe de Cultura, 1987). 

72 Examples can be found in Fierro, “Genealogies of Power in al-Andalus,” 32. 
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ars themselves were of course also crucial but on their rationale the evidence 
provided by the sources is scarce and thus its elucidation requires a close read- 
ing of such sources and their contextualization. As shown at the beginning 
of this paper, by that same year scholars from the Islamic West such as al- 
Ghazal had already developed a certain degree of self-esteem regarding their 
own literary and scholarly achievements. Scholars of non-Arab origins resen- 
ted Arab privilege and prejudice as part of the growing process of Islamization 
that went together with the spread of the Arabic language, indispensable in 
dealing with those who ruled and for the comprehension of the religion they 
had brought with them and to which many were converting. With the increas- 
ing numbers of Muslims the construction of mosques intensified as well as the 
engagement of the believers in devotional practices located in specific loca- 
tions such as the ribats. The acceptance on the part of the rulers of the need 
for a scholarly establishment charged with the interpretation of the religious 
law encouraged the prevalence of fiqh works in both the transmission and 
the production activities of the local scholars. Such scholarly activities were 
closely linked to a developing urban life with rulers engaged in strengthening 
its Islamic character through the appointment of judges and other Islamic offi- 
cials (such as the inspector of the market, the director of the Friday prayer and 
the official preacher) and who allowed—and supported— scholars to transmit 
their teachings in learning circles in the mosques. In those areas where urban 
development and the process of Arabization were weaker, such as in the territ- 
ories under Idrisid control, the scholarly establishment was almost completely 
absent. In the areas where Ibadism took roots, specific scholarly traditions 
developed but it took time before scholars started writing about themselves.73 

By the year 250H, both Ifriqiya and al-Andalus had vibrant intellectual 
circles in which scholars—under the surveillance of the rulers—discussed 
or avoided discussing issues mostly formulated by their Eastern teachers” to 
which they responded and reacted in ways that can be linked to local develop- 
ments and concerns. In other words, they ‘digested’ materials that originated 
in the East through complex processes of appropriation, adaptation, selec- 
tion and rejection still to be more fully explored in order to better understand 


73 Maribel Fierro. “Why and How do Religious Scholars Write about Themselves? The Case 
of the Islamic West in the Fourth/Tenth Century,’ Mélanges de l'Université Saint-Joseph 
LVIII (2005): 403-423; Allaoua Amara, "Remarques sur le recueil ibadite-wahbite Siyar al- 
masa'ih: retour sur sa attribution,’ Al-Andalus-Magreb 15 (2008): 31-40. 

74 Such as those listed above (the creation of the Quran, the vision of God in the afterlife 
and whether the faith of a believer can be asserted by man) and see also the references in 
note 71. 
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TABLE 2.1 Works circulating in al-Andalus as compared to those circulating in 
Aghlabid Ifriqiya and among the North African Ibādiyya”* 


Disciplines al-Andalus  Ifrīgiya  Ibādiyya 
Philosophy o o o 
Figh 123 93 5 
Poetry 112 19 1 
History 54 8 1 
Asceticism and devotion 46 25 1 
Hadith 42 17 1 
Unspecified works 42 15 o 
Koran 23 7 5 
Adab 23 o 
Grammar 16 [e 
Astrology, astron., maths 12 1 o 
Theology 10 37 1 
Medicine 7 13 o 
Music 2 [e [e 
Politics 1 o o 
Interpretation of dreams 1 o o 
Fadā'il al-‘ilm 1 [e o 
Alchemy, agriculture o o o 
Fahāris o o o 


the dynamics between global trends and local contexts.79 All these intellec- 
tual efforts taking place in the Maghreb and the Iberian Peninsula, however, 
were almost completely ignored in the East: in his famous Fihrist, Ibn al-Nadīm 
(d. 385/995) does not quote any author from al-Andalus and only one from 
Ifriqiya, ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Zayd al-Qayrawānī (d. 386/996) who was his con- 
temporary.”” It would still take some time before al-Andalus and the Maghreb 


75 Table and Figure prepared with the help of Luis Molina (Escuela de Estudios Arabes, 
csic-Granada) with data taken from HATA (Historia de los Autores y Transmisores de al- 
Andalus) and HATO! (Historia de los Autores y Transmisores del Occidente islámico) 

76 Very few Easterners travelled West while during this period most Maghrebi and Andalusi 
scholars had to perform the rihla to the East in order to precisely become scholars: they 
were very well aware that ‘idm (religious knowledge) and other types of sciences were to 
be found there. 

77 Ibn al-Nadim (d. 385/995), Kitab al-fihrist, ed. Gustav Flügel, 2 vols. (Leipzig: Verlag von 
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FIGURE 2.1. Number of works and their subject matters that circulated in al-Andalus around 
250H 


would become fully integrated in the realm of ‘global’ Islamic religious schol- 
arship. But this takes us far from the year 250H and it is a story to be told 
elsewhere."79 
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CHAPTER 3 


Muslim Tradition: Theory vs. Usage. The Definition 
(hadd) and the Usage (isti‘mal) in Sunni Hadith 
Science in the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries CE 


Asma Hilali 


1 Introduction 


Duringthe tenth and eleventh centuries, the first theoretical Sunni hadith texts 
depict the history of hadith as a process that went through two important steps: 
the constitution of major hadith collections and the development of the ter- 
minology of hadith science. This paper focuses on the second step and in 
particular on the methods according to which the hadith scholars define the 
technical terms of hadith science. Some of the methods of defining a given 
term highlight the gap between its theoretical definition (hadd) and the defin- 
ition deriving from its usage (istimal). The sources for this work are selected 
from a number of theoretical writings of hadith science, the science that ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Ramahurmuzi (d. 360/971) refers to as the science of “knowledge- 
able transmission" (‘lm al-diraya).* According to al-Ramahurmuzi, the “know- 
ledgeable transmission" complements the science of the simple transmission 
("ilm al-riwaya)? and includes (a) knowing the various chains of transmission 
of a single hadith,* (b) knowing the authority from which the hadith is trans- 
mitted,5 and finally, (b) knowing the terminology used in hadith literature and 
being able to distinguish between the meanings of specific terms such as ‘kull’ 
(every one [of the transmitters]) and ‘akthar’ (the majority [of the transmit- 
ters]).6 


1 Scott C. Lucas, Constructive Critics, hadith Literature, and the Articulation of Sunni Islam: The 
Legacy of the Generation of Ibn Sa'd, Ibn Ma'in, and Ibn Hanbal (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 68-72. 

2 ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Ramahurmuzi, al-Muhaddith al-fasil bayna al-rawi wa-l wa‘, ed. Muham- 
mad ‘Ajjaj al-Khatib (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1984), 230; Asma Hilali, "Abd al-Rahmān al-Ramahu- 
muzi (m. 360/971) à V origine de la reflexion sur l'athenticité du hadīt” Annales Islamologiques 
39 (2005): 131-147. 

3 See examples of narratives showing the differences between ‘Tim al-diraya’ and “Ilm al- 
riwāya in al-Ramahurmuzi, al-Muhaddith, 248—253. 

4 al-Ramahurmuzi, al-Muhaddith, 250. 

al-Ramahrumuzi, 251. 

6 al-Rāmahurmuzī, 240. 
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In this paper, I focus on the third component of ‘lm al-diraya. By this, I 
mean the construction of the meaning of a given term in hadith science on 
the basis of various methods of defining. I study the methods that the hadith 
scholars follow to define specific terms, in particular those referring to the ranks 
of hadiths. Then, I show how they take into consideration the gap between 
the theoretical definition (hadd) and its correlate, the usage (istimal). The 
notion of isti'māl refers in this context to the tacit consensus among the hadith 
scholars regarding the meaning of specific terms; the same consensus emerges 
from their use of specific terms when they describe hadith case studies." The 
first section is dedicated to the methods of defining terms of hadith science 
in tenth and eleventh century CE sources. The second analyzes the notion of 
isti‘mal and highlights its importance in the methods of definition. In the final 
section, I put into perspective Juynboll’s contribution to the study of the defin- 
ition in the science of hadith and I question the place he gives to the notion 
of isti‘mal. The sources mentioned in this paper are situated in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries CE. That is the period in which the systematic books on 
hadith as a science emerged as well as the first theoretical writings such as 
al-Hakim al-Naysaburi's (d. 405/1014), Marifat ‘ulum al-hadith. In the same 
period appears a sophisticated conception of the very act of defining terms 
of hadith science. This time witnessed the dynamic interaction between, on 
the one hand, the attempts of the scholars to elaborate a theory of hadith and, 
on the other, the activity of hadith transmission and criticism. The dynamic 
link between the two activities theory of hadith and transmission of hadith is 
reflected in the debate of the hadith scholars about definition (hadd) vs. usage 
(isti māl). 


2 Definition and Usage in Hadith Science 


The gap between the theoretical meanings of hadith terms and the meanings 
emerging from their usage by the hadith scholars constitutes a major con- 
cern of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. 463/1085) in his book Kitab al-kifaya fi 'ilm 
al-riwāya.? In the chapter entitled "Knowing the expressions used by hadith 


7 Regarding the meaning of isti'māl in a linguistic context, see: A. Hadj-Salah, “Lugha,” in Encyc- 
lopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., accessed 27 July 2018, http://dx.doi.org.janus.biu.sorbonne.fr/10 
4163/1573-3912 islam, SIM, 4685. 

8 Asma Hilali, "Etude sur la tradition prophétique: La théorie de l'authenticité du 1-v1/vi-xi1 
siécle" (PhD diss., Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, 2004). 

9 al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Kitab al-kifaya ft 'ilm al-riwaya (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 1988). 
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scholars" the author states that [hadith scholars] describe a hadith as musnad!? 
by referring to its chain of transmission (sanad) and its non-interruption while 
they use the term [musnad] for the [a hadith] attributed to the Prophet.” 

Al-Baghdādī defines the term musnad by highlighting the gap between the 
theoretical definition and the contexts in which the same term is used. By using 
the term in a specific context, the scholars of hadith progressively modify its 
meaning and contribute to the elaboration of a parallel meaning related to 
the usage. However, the notion of isti‘mal does not abrogate the theoretical 
definition; it rather takes fully part of it and constitutes one of the compon- 
ents of the diraya. Al-Baghdadi's method announces the beginning of the the- 
oretical writings in the field of hadith in which the very act of defining the 
categories of hadiths as well as the types of chains includes a variety of meth- 
ods such as naming, describing, defining a contrario and finally defining by 
means of setting conditions. By defining the categories of hadith, the authors 
of the theoretical books evolve from the riwaya towards the diraya and inaug- 
urate the theoretical turning point in hadith history in which the methods of 
definitions occupy a prominent place. What follows is a survey of these meth- 
ods. 


21 Defining and Naming 

The term hadd (boundary, limit) and the act of naming are two distinctive 
methods of definition. Goichon states: "the name expresses the meaning by 
using only one word."? The restriction of the definition to one word distin- 
guishes naming from other procedures of definitions such as describing the 
components of a meaning or setting the conditions of its accomplishment. The 
method of giving names to the categories of hadith that could be described as 
a minimalist method of defining is frequent in our sources. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr 
al-Qurtubi (d. 462/1070) considers defining as quasi-equivalent to naming. 
According to him, when the scholar gives a name to a specific category of 
hadith, he reveals its true nature (haqiga). On this basis, he dedicates a chapter 


10 Juynboll defines the term musnad as an adjective “applied to an isnad that goes back all 
the way to the Prophet without a link missing." See Alfred F.L. Beeston (ed.) and Gautier 
H.A. Juynboll, “Musnad,” in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., accessed 27 July 2018, http:// 
dx.doi.org.janus.biu.sorbonne.fr/10.1163/1573-3912 islam COM 0814. 

11  al-Baghdadi Kifaya, 21. See the entire quotation on p. [12] below. 

12 Bernard Carra-de-Vaux, Joseph Schacht and Amélie-Marie Goichon, “Hadd,” in Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, 2nd ed., accessed 27 July 2018, http://dx.doi.org.janus.biu.sorbonne.fr/10 
163/1573-3912, islam, SIM. 2586. 

13 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr al-Qurtubi, Jami‘ Bayān al-'ilm wa fadlihi wa mà yanbaghi fi riwayatihiwa 
jam'ihi, ed. Abū al-Ashbal al-Zahiri (al-Dammam: Dar Ibn al-Jawzī, 1994), 1:751 ff. 
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to “the object of what is named ‘ifm and fiqh in general.” For the author, nam- 
ing has often the same function as defining or, rather, pre-defining since the 
theoretical definition needs to be completed by the notion of isti‘mal. 


2.2 Defining a contrario 

Defining terms of hadith science a contrario occurs in the first theoretical writ- 
ings on hadith. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr reports: “Knowledge (‘ilm) is considered as 
such when it was transmitted on the authority of Muhammad’s Companions 
(ashab). Any [knowledge] that was not transmitted on the authority of one of 
them should not be [considered] as such."* 
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In the first section of the citation, the scholar describes a category of hadith, 
namely that which has the status of "knowledge" (ilm), by setting the theor- 
etical conditions of its accomplishment. In the second part, he describes the 
consequence of missing the same condition, i.e. the non-accomplishment of 
the specific category of hadith, the one that equals knowledge, i.e. authentic 
hadith. The method of defining the term ‘ilm a contrario allows the author to 
underline that any hadith narrated on the authority of transmitters other than 
the Prophet's Companions is excluded from the realm of ‘ilm, thus, from the 
realm of authenticity. The method of defining a contrario enhances the import- 
ance ofthe condition and restricts the number of chains of transmission having 
the potential to be considered as authentic. 


2.3 Defining by the Opposite 

As was mentioned above in the Introduction, al-Hakim al-Naysaburi wrote a 
theoretical work dedicated to the definitions, “gradations and sub-divisions 
within the technical terms.”!6 He occasionally critically comments on the meth- 
ods of defining terms by their opposite. The high and law chain of transmission 
is one of the most important terms in hadith science. The high chain desig- 
nates the chain containing the smallest number of authorities within the most 
reliable method of transmission; the law chain contains the larger number of 


14 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Jami‘, 1:751. 

15 Ibn Tbnal-Barr Jāmi” 1:761. 

16 James Robson, “Hadith,” in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., accessed 27 July 2018, http:// 
dx.doi.org.janus.biu.sorbonne.fr/10.1163/1573-3912 islam COM 0248. See in this volume, 
Christopher Melchert, “The Theory and Practice of Hadith Criticism in the Mid-Ninth 
Century.” 
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authorities within the less reliable method of transmission. The determinant 
aspect in the chain is firstly the method of transmission and secondly the num- 
ber of authorities; al-Naysābūrī criticizes the method of defining the high and 
law chain of transmission by saying: "Stating that the low character of a chain of 
transmission (sanad nāzil) or (nuzūl al-isnad) as the opposite of its high char- 
acter constitutes the definition of the opposite [of the high character of the 
sanad], but that is not correct.”!7 
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The author builds on previous definitions of the chain of transmission and its 
lowly valued and highly valued characters and calls for the awareness of the 
vague character of some methods if definition by the opposite. Al-Naysābūrī 
emphasizes that the number of authorities in a given chain of transmission 
does not determine the high character of the chain or, in the case of its opposite, 
its low character. When the chain contains a significant number of authorities, 
it might be described as a low chain. However, taken exclusively, the low char- 
acter of a given chain does not allow the definition of that same chain as the 
opposite of a high one. For al-Naysābūrī, defining the low chain of transmitters 
by describing its opposite, the high chain, does not express its low character. 
Low chains within a small number of authorities might exist, as might high 
chains with a large number of authorities. Thus, the author concludes that 
the method of defining a given term in hadith science by its opposite does 
not reflect the complexity of the meaning. In this specific case, not only is the 
theoretical definition not similar to the usage, but it sometimes contradicts it. 
However, the complexity of the two expressions (high chain of transmission 
vs. low chain of transmission) becomes clearer when the author proceeds by 
defining the high chain of transmission through the method of setting the con- 
ditions of its accomplishment. 


2.4 Defining and Setting Conditions 

Defining by setting conditions consists of enumerating the historical circum- 
stances related to the transmission of a given hadith that, once attested, would 
allow the scholars to dedicate specific terms for specific and complex mean- 
ings. Defining by setting conditions is most of the time related to the ranks 
of hadith and their value vis-à-vis the issue of authenticity. For example, the 


17 al-Hākim al-Naysābūrī, Ma'rifat 'ulüm al-hadith, ed. Al-Sayyid Mu‘azzam Hussein (Beirut: 
Dar al-kutub al-‘ilmiyya, 1977), 12. 
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encounter with the prophet Muhammad constitutes, theoretically, the condi- 
tion for the attribution of the quality of Companionship (suhba) to a given 
transmitter.!$ The second example is the definition of the high chain of trans- 
mission to which al-Naysābūrī dedicates a sophisticated demonstration. He 
enumerates the necessary conditions for its accomplishment and adds some 
subtle precisions.? Where there are few transmitters, the chain is defined as 
"high" (sanad ‘ali or ‘uluww al-isnād). However, as a condition for the high 
chain and thus for one of the conditions of the authenticity of the hadith, it 
is not sufficient that the number of transmitters should be small. Al-Naysābūrī 
adds an extra-condition: in addition to the high chain, the trustworthiness of 
the transmitters is necessary.?? This definition thus includes two theoretical 
sub-conditions. Moreover, the author takes into consideration the element of 
the usage and insists on the fact that, in their usage of the expression “high 
chain of transmission," the hadith scholars often abandon the additional extra 
condition (the trustworthiness of the transmitters) for the sake of the first 
condition (the small number of transmitters). Al-Naysabūrī underlines that, 
theoretically, this is an erroneous method for setting the conditions of a high 
chain. And he insists on the fact that the conditions of a high chain should 
include, in addition to their small number, the trustworthiness of all transmit- 
ters. Thus, the definition issued from the usage (a small number of transmitters 
as a unique condition of the high chain) overlaps with the more complex the- 
oretical definition (small numbers of transmitters and their truth worthiness). 
The dynamic theoretical definition vs. definition by usage might modify the 
theoretical meaning of the "high chain of transmission." 


2.5 Defining and Describing 

A descriptive definition is frequent in the early texts of hadith science. In 
order to define a specific term, the authors proceed by enumerating the par- 
ticularities of the hadith case-study related to it. This method leads often to 
a vague description of the hadith and of the rank to which it belongs. The 
following example concerns the definition Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr al-Qurtubi builds 
on the notion of knowledge (ilm), i.e. authentic hadith: “At the beginning of 
knowledge, [there is] hearing (al-insat), then listening (al-istima‘), then learn- 
ing (al-hifz), application (al-‘amal), and finally dissemination (al-nashr).”?! 


18 — al-Naysabüri, Marrifat, u. 

19  al-Naysabürn, n. 

20  al-Naysäbüri, 11. 

21  Ibn‘Abdal-Barr, Jami‘, 1143. See several versions of this narrative in Ibn Abd al-Barr, Jāmi". 
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Theauthor defines knowledge by describing its successive stages, each of which 
corresponds to a step along the way of learning authentic hadith in order to dis- 
seminate them. 


2.6 Imbricated Definitions 

Imbricated or overlapping definitions are firmly dependent on another. For 
example, hadith theoricians define the chain of an uninterrupted hadith (mut- 
tasil) as containing names of transmitters who had taught each other hadiths 
without any interruption, i.e. without any intermediaries who did not have 
such a relation.?? The absence of any interruption can also be found in hadiths 
transmitted according to the preposition ‘an, named hadith called *mu'an'an'23 
This category of chain consists of the use of the preposition 'an (on the author- 
ity of) alone.?* The definitions of hadith muttasil and hadith mu‘an‘an over- 
lap and the definitions of their chains of transmission sometimes also over- 
lap. 

Another example of overlapped definition is an "interrupted" hadith (mur- 
sal).5 In this specific rank of hadith, the direct/oral transmission is interrup- 
ted between the Follower (abit) and the Prophet. Following al-Naysābūrī, the 
definition of mursal overlaps with that of the munqati', defined by three pos- 
sible types of interruptions of the oral transmission: 

(a) interruption between the Follower of the Follower (tābi' al-tabi‘) and 
the Follower (al-tabi‘) (b) interruption between the Follower (tabi‘) and the 
Prophet, and (c) interruption between the Companion and the Prophet.?® 


Mursal and munqati‘ are imbricated and might also be complementary. Al- 
Baghdadi indeed alludes to the imbrication of the two categories of hadiths 


22 . alNaysabün, Marrífat, 34; al-Baghdadi, Kifaya, 21. 

23 Gautier H.A. Juynboll, *Mu'an'an,' in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., accessed 27 July 
2018, http://dx.doi.org.janus.biu.sorbonne.fr/1011163/1573-3912 islam. SIM 5275. Mu'an'an 
is a passive form of the verb formed from the repetition of the preposition an and means 
on the authority of. 

24 Juynboll, “Mu‘an‘an;” al-Baghdadi, Kifaya, 21. 

25 al-Naysābūrī, Ma rífat, 25. Al-Baghdadi, Kifaya, 21. Cf. Gautier H.A. Juynboll, “Mursal,” in 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., accessed 27 July 2018, http:// dx.doi.org.janus.biu.sorbonne 
-fr/'30.1163/1573-3912. islam SIM 5547 and also G. Troupeau and Gautier H.A. Juynboll, 
“Raf, in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., accessed 27 July 2018, http://dx.doi.org.janus.biu 
-sorbonne.fr/101163/1573-3912. islam. COM, 0900. 

26 al-Naysābūrī, Marifat, 27-29; al-Baghdadi, Kifaya, 21. 
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and insists on their quasi-theoretical conformity. However, their conformity is 
only theoretical since the hadith scholars use the same terms for two different 
meanings: "The hadith munqati' is similar to the mursal but the term mursal is 
often used in order to designate a chain of transmission in which the Compan- 
ion is mentioned but not the Follower."?7 
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The distinction between the definitions of the two terms mungati‘ and mursal 
in the usage of the scholars complement their theoretical definitions and, at 
the same time, put them into perspective. 


3 The definition (hadd) and Usage (isti‘mal) 


As shown in the preceding development, the discrepancy between theoretical 
definition and usage is an important concern in the work of al-Baghdadi. The 
precise meaning of the notion of usage will be revealed progressively through 
the analysis of different citations below.?? In a chapter called “Knowledge of 
expressions used by hadith scholars," al-Baghdadi writes: "The attribution of 
the qualifier ‘linked’ (musnad) to a given hadith signifies that its chain of trans- 
mission is unbroken between its transmitter and those from whom he heard 
it. They [hadith experts] often use the term [musnad] to designate [a hadith] 
attributed specifically to the Prophet.’29 
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Al-Baghdadi looks at the way the hadith scholars use the term musnad in their 
study of specific examples of hadith texts; he then deduces a new layer of 
meaning that he adds to the theoretical meaning of the same term. The author 
distinguishes between the theoretical definition of the term and its definition 
issued from its usage by the hadith scholars.?? However, he provides additional 


27 al-Baghdadi, 21. 

28 Asma Hilali and Jacqueline Sublet, “The Masters’ Repertoire (masyaha) and the Quest for 
Knowledge,” in Knowledge and Education in Classical Islam: Historical Foundations and 
Contemporary Impact, ed. Sebastian Günther (Leiden: Brill, forthcoming). 

29 al-Baghdādī, Kifāya, 21. 

3o  al-Baghdadi 21. 
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elements that clarify our understanding of the notion of usage: "Regarding an 
‘interrupted’ (mursal) [hadith], its chain of transmission is broken in precisely 
the following way: one of the transmitters did not hear the hadith directly from 
the transmitter who preceded him. However, most hadiths named mursal are 
those transmitted by a Follower on the authority of the Prophet"?! 


roy le JST UL à ot ane d ce thy GOK ob esta akil L uj 
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The usage of the term mursal by the scholars of hadith restricts the theoret- 
ical definition; the term designates not just any interruption in the chain of 
transmission but rather a specific interruption, the one that occurs between 
the Prophet and the Follower. According to al-Baghdadi, the usage of a tech- 
nical term constitutes in itself a definition that is as important as the theor- 
etical definition of the same term elaborated by the theoreticians of hadith. 
The dynamic relationship between the theoretical definition and the definition 
emerging from the usage introduces a certain flexibility into the theoretical 
definition. This leads to the transformation of the meaning by the scholars 
who, in the case of the mursal, focused on the interruption of the chain of 
transmission between a Follower and the Prophet.?? A]-Baghdadi affirms that 
the usage generates a tacit agreement between hadith scholars regarding one 
specific meaning of the term rather than another. While the theoretical defin- 
ition establishes a broad meaning for the terms, the convention surrounding 
their usage establishes the restricted meaning. In hadith science, the usage, 
along with the theory, produces the meaning and constitutes a second layer of 
theorisation. Al-Baghdadi thus confers upon the usage the same authority as 
the theory in determining the meaning of terms in hadith science. The usage 
neither adds nuance to the theoretical definition nor contradicts it; rather, it 
fully engages with it. Al-Baghdadi compares his own theoretical definitions 
with what he calls “the usage of a hadith expert.” Superimposing several defini- 
tions of the same term enables him to measure the distance and the connection 
between theoretical meanings and the conventional ones emerging from prac- 
tice. Al-Baghdadi perceives in the usage an autonomous meaning of the term 
that attests a pre-theoretical approach by the authors of first writings of hadith 
science in the tenth century CE. 


31  al-Baghdadi 21. 
32 Juynboll, "Mursal” 
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4 Theory vs. Usage in Juynboll's Definitions 


Defining the technical terms of hadith science constitutes one of the important 
contributions of Gautier Juynboll to hadith scholarship. Similarly to the medi- 
aeval hadith scholars, in almost all his entries in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
Juynboll shows an awareness of the gap between the theoretical meaning of a 
given term and the meaning that emerges from the conventional usage of the 
same term by mediaeval hadith scholars. For example, in the same manner as 
Muslim Ibn Hajjaj al-Qushayri (d. 875) in his introduction to his Sahih, Juynboll 
emphasizes that the definition of the term sa/uh has gone through a process to 
which both the theory of hadith science and hadith scholars' conventions pro- 
duced by usage contributed. Juynboll writes of the term sahih: 


It did not come into use immediately with the onset of isnad criticism, 
for al-Ramahurmuzi (d. 360/970), who wrote the first systematic work on 
hadith, does not seem to have applied it yet. Itis used by mediaeval as well 
as modern Muslim tradition experts (sometimes followed in this by some 
western scholars) to describe or qualify one particular prophetic tradition 
or a whole collection of such traditions.?? 


In the same manner, when defining the term musnad, Juynboll underlines the 
distinction between the theoretical definition and the meaning of the same 
term issued from the usage by stating: “Most Muslim hadith scholars hold that 
a marfū' isnād need not necessarily be uninterrupted (muttasil), whereas in 
their definition a musnad isnād must be at the same time muttasil.”34 In a more 
explicit way, he describes the process of elaborating the conventional meaning 
when he defines hadith marfu‘ by saying: “Reports, furthermore, in which Com- 
panions are alleged to have said: ‘We used to do (or say) such and such a thing 
in the time of the Prophet, were considered mawgūf as to the actual wording 
but marfü'as to the underlying meaning, since they implied Muhammad's tacit 
approval.”35 

Juynboll attributes, however, the gap between theoretical meaning and the 
meaning issued from the usage to the growing importance of the legal func- 
tion of hadith literature. According to him, the discrepancy between theory and 


33 Gautier H.A. Juynboll, “Muslim’s Introduction to his Sahih: Translated and Annotated with 
an Excursus on the Chronology of fitna and bid'a” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 
5 (1984): 310. 

34 Juynboll, “Musnad.” 

35 Juynboll, “Raf? 
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usage is also due to the chronological gap between the early period of hadith 
history and its later period. For example, the meaning of the term munkar 
evolved precisely because at the early stages of hadith transmission in the 
second century AH (eighth century CE), the same term referred to the text of 
the hadith (matn) while later on, hadith scholars who were more involved with 
matters to do with the chain of transmitters (sanad), had to read just the mean- 
ing of munkar to criteria related to the sanad. Juynboll comments: "The identi- 
fication of traditions as munkar hails from a very early stage in Muslim hadith 
evaluation. [...] In later usage, as from the second half of the second/eighth 
century, munkar becomes virtually synonymous with mawdu‘ ‘fabricated, per- 
taining to isnad as well as matn."96 

Nevertheless, Juynboll did not pay further attention to the notion of usage 
and to the dynamic between theory and usage and considers the notion of 
usage only as a part of the authority of hadith in the first/seventh century. He 
believes that hadith authority results mainly from legal discussion. In other 
words, he considers hadith's entering the legal sphere crucial for the evolu- 
tion of terms and definitions. However, more than a method for defining, the 
dynamic of theory vs. usage shows the growth of the hadith corpus as well as 
the theoretical debates that accompanies it while hinting at a certain harmony 
between the theory of hadith and history of transmission. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Theory and Practice of Hadith Criticism in the 
Mid-Ninth Century 


Christopher Melchert 


For some time, I have suspected that there were two approaches in the ninth 
century to sifting hadith. One was followed, usually without express theor- 
izing, by Sunni collectors and critics, with stress on isnād comparison. The 
other was elaborated by early rationalists, with stress on the personal probity of 
informants, likening them to witnesses whose testimony is accepted in court. 
However, it has transpired that there was actually not one identifiable position 
but a spectrum of opinion among the ninth-century Mu ‘tazila, although none 
were so heavily reliant on isnād comparison as the Sunni collectors and crit- 
ics. Insofar as there was any Hanafi theory of hadith, it did resemble Mu'tazili 
theory, probably more primitivist than rationalist. At the other end of the spec- 
trum, there was a Sunni position of complete reliance on isnad comparison. 
However, as with the Mu tazila, there turns out to have been not one identifi- 
able position but a spectrum of opinion among the ninth-century Sunnis, with 
the preponderant position not at the extreme but ultimately for relying less 
heavily on isnād comparison than on felt consensus. 


1 Early Sunni Theory and Practice 


Modern hadith scholarship has long depended on medieval hadith scholar- 
ship. James Robson published a translation of a short survey by al-Hakim al- 
Naysaburi (d. Nishapur, 405/1014).! But there has been a lamentable tendency 
for modern scholars to start with theoretical descriptions of the eleventh to 
thirteenth centuries. In consequence, descriptions of hadith criticism from 
most of the twentieth century do not well match such works of criticism as 
survive from actual Sunni hadith collectors of the ninth century. (This is not to 


1 Al-Hakim al-Naysābūrī, An Introduction to the Science of Tradition: Being Al-madkhal ila 
ma‘rifat al-Iklīl, ed. and trans. James Robson, Oriental Translation Fund, n.s., 39 (London: 
Luzac and Co., 1953). 
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deny that theoretical descriptions of the eleventh to thirteenth centuries are 
worth studying for themselves.?) For example, here isJames Robson on the bio- 
graphical literature: 


As a result of the effort to investigate the genuineness of traditions bio- 
graphical works were compiled regarding the people who appear in is- 
nāds. It was important to know the years of their birth and death, for 
this shows whether they could have met the people they are said to have 
quoted. Statements were also recorded regarding the degree of their trust- 
worthiness, but these raised problems for they were frequently contra- 
dictory.? 


To the contrary, it turns out that the massive biographical dictionary of the fam- 
ous collector and critic al-Bukhari (d. Khartang, near Samarqand, 256/870), al- 
Tarikh al-Kabir, almost never mentions anyone's date of birth (none was found 
in a sample of 200), seldom anyone's date of death (6 percent of the sample), 
and equally seldom evaluations of men's trustworthiness (6 percent).^ Its evid- 
ent purpose was to identify names in asānīd. 

Actually, the stress on dates so prominent in the modern secondary liter- 
ature generally seems to characterize not so much the hadith as the adab 
approach, represented in the ninth century above all by Ibn Sa‘d (d. Basra, 
230/845). Perhaps dates are an example of the miscellaneous knowledge it so 
prized. We should probably associate Ibn Sa‘d’s interest in dates first with his 
interest in who did or did not dye his hair, as similar miscellany, not with his 
unsystematic interest in evaluations of traditionists. The hadith critics could 
hardly know dates of birth and death with anything like certainty, anyway. 
For some prominent figures, we do have precise dates; for example, that al- 
Hasan al-Basrī died in Rajab no, or even 1 Rajab/10 October 728, Muhammad 
b. Sirin 100 days later (12 Shawwal) or more precisely 9 Shawwal 110/15 January 
729.5 But for many more prominent figures, the sources provide multiple dates. 


2 SeeAsmaHilali, “Muslim Tradition: Theory vs Usage,” elsewhere in this volume, for some later 
theorists' struggle to synthesize the professed practice of an earlier century. 

3 James Robson, s.v. “Hadith,” in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., vol. 111 (Leiden: Brill, 1971), 836. 

4 Christopher Melchert, “Bukhari and Early Hadith Criticism,” Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 121 (2001): 10-12. Even fewer dates are offered by, among others, al-‘Ijli (d. 261/874-875), 
Tarikh al-Thigāt, and Ibn Abi Hatim (d. 327/938), al-Jarh wa-al-Ta dil. 

5 Ahmad b. Hanbal, Kitab al-Tlal wa-Marifat al-Rijāl, ed. Wasi Allah b. Muhammad ‘Abbas, 4 
vols (Beirut: al-Maktab al-Islāmī, 1988), 1:308, 3:182 = ed. Muhammad Husam Baydūn, 2 vols 
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Ibn Hajar mentions from several sources that al-Awzāī died in 151, 155, 156, and 
158, to which is to be added Ibn Sa'd's date of 157.6 Ibn Sad declares unanimous 
agreement that Sufyan al-Thawrī died in Sha‘ban 161/May-June 778, but Yahya 
b. Sa'id al-Qattan (d. 198/813) and Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855) are quoted 
as saying rather he died in the beginning of that year/autumn 777, Khalifa b. 
Khayyat (d. 240/854-855?) lists him among those who died in the year 162, and 
al-Tjli reports the years 157, 159, and 161.7 Dates were evidently inferred from 
asanid—who managed to meet whom—, and early hadith critics were right 
not to treat them as independent information.® 

More recently, Eerik Dickinson has stressed isnād comparison alone. If a 
hadith report was supported by multiple, mutually corroborative asanid, ac- 
cording to his summary, it must be sound. If a particular link was without 
parallels, one investigated whether the transmitter's hadith were usually cor- 
roborated or not. If they were, he got the benefit of the doubt in this case; if 
not, then this uncorroborated report must be considered weak and the trans- 
mitter became suspect. Biographical information, such as reports of personal 
character, was supplementary at best.? 

The earliest extant theoretical discussion of hadith criticism I know of is 
from al-Shāfiī (d. Old Cairo, 204/820) in his introductory survey of jurispru- 
dence, al-Risala.!° On the problem of accepting an uncorroborated hadith 
report (khabar al-wahid), he says this: 


(Beirut: Mu'assasat al-Kutub al-Thagāfiyya, 1410/1990), 1126, 2:150; Ibn Sa‘d, Biographien, 
ed. Eduard Sachau et al., 9 vols in 15 (Leiden: Brill, 1904—1940), 7/1129 = 9 vols (Beirut: Dar 
Sādir, 1957-1968), 7377. 

6 Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, 12 vols (Hyderabad: Majlis Da'irat al-Ma'ārif al-Nizamiyya, 
1325—1327, repr. Beirut: Dar Sadir, n.d.), 6:240, 242; Ibn Sa‘d, Biographien, 7/1185 = (Beirut) 
7:488. 

7 Ibn Sa‘d, Biographien, 6:258 = (Beirut) 6:371; Ibn Hanbal, ‘lal, 2:365 = ed. Baydün, 1:328; 
Khalifa b. Khayyāt, al-Tarikh, ed. Suhayl Zakkar, Ihya’ al-Turath al-Qadim 19, 2 vols. (Dam- 
ascus: Wizarat al-Thagāfa, 1968), 2:686; al-Tjli, Tarikh al-Thigāt, arr. Ibn Hajar al-Haythami, 
ed. ‘Abd al-Mu'ti Qal‘aji (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 1405/1984), 193. 

8 “When later biographical works give dates of death that are not found in earlier biograph- 
ers, it usually is safe to assume that those dates were not traditional but the result of later 
scholarly reconstruction. This applies, in particular, to dates referring to persons who lived 
during the first two centuries of the Muslim era”: so Franz Rosenthal, A History of Muslim 
Historiography, 2nd rev. ed. (Leiden: Brill, 1968), 14n. 

9 Eerik Dickinson, The Development of Early Sunnite hadith Criticism, Islamic History and 
Civilization, Studies and Texts 38 (Leiden: Brill, 2001), chap. 6. 

10 See now Belal Abu-Alabbas, "The Principles of Hadith Criticism in the Writings of al- 
Shafi and Muslim,’ Islamic Law and Society 24 (2017): 311-325. 
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We do not accept hadith-reports from those hadith-transmitters who err 
frequently and have no accurate notes on which to rely, just as we do 
not accept the testimony of those who make frequent errors when giv- 
ing evidence. 

Specialists in hadith-reports are of different kinds. Some among them 
are well known for their knowledge of hadith-reports, for seeking it out 
as a matter of piety, learning it from fathers, uncles, relatives, and friends, 
and for spending much time in sessions with those who debate about 
it. Such persons are to be given preference in respect of their ability to 
memorize. If such a person is contradicted by someone who falls short 
of him, it is better to accept the hadith-reports of the former than those 
of the one who, being among those who fall short of him, contradicts 
him. 

One must also evaluate specialists in hadith-reports according to cer- 
tain considerations. If they share in transmitting hadith-reports from one 
man, then one can draw an inference about the strength of their memory 
according to whether their report agrees with what others have memor- 
ized from that person, or one draws an inference against the strength of 
their memory if they go against what others have memorized from him. 
In the case of inconsistent narrations, one draws an inference regard- 
ing what has been correctly memorized and what is an error by this 


means. Other things, too, indicate veracity, sound memory, and error 
11 


Al-Shāfiī is evidently arguing against people who reject hadith vouched for 
by only one transmitter. Hadith transmission should be like testimony in a 
court of law, they hold, where a fact is established by two jurors, not one only. 
(Most of this chapter of the Risāla is devoted to the differences between testi- 
mony and hadith transmission.) Al-Shāfiī needs a less strict standard in order 
for his scheme of depending on hadith to interpret the Quran to be feasible. 
He offers historical examples of Companions' acting on information from a 
single informant, then, as here, means of identifying those single informants 
who should be trusted. Preferably, X's report from A is corroborated by Y and 
Z's relating the same thing. But X's uncorroborated report from A may still be 
probative if it can be shown that at least X's reports from B, C, and D are cor- 
roborated by Y and Z's reports from them. 


11 AlSháfri, The Epistle on Legal Theory, ed. and trans. Joseph E. Lowry, Library of Arabic 
Literature (New York: New York University Press, 2013), 276—279. 
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The first collector and critic from whom we have a systematic description 
of hadith criticism is Muslim (d. Nishapur, 261/875), mainly the introduction 
to al-Jāmi' al-Sahih. He speaks of three categories, evidently strong, mediocre, 
and weak: 


As for the first subdivision ..., their transmitters should be people of integ- 
rity and precision in transmitting traditions, people whose transmitted 
material is void of serious controversy or excessive confusion .... We shall 
follow them up by traditions in the isnāds of which occur people who, 
unlike the category [of transmitters] hitherto presented, are not credited 
with the [same] memory and precision.!? 


Befitting an introduction, this refers to Muslim's practice in the Jami‘ to come 
of presenting multiple variants one after another, starting with the strongest, 
evidently meaning the least controversial. The way to determine classifications 
is evidently isnad comparison: 


The characteristic of munkar in the traditions of a [certain] transmitter is 
that, after a comparison is made, his riwāya (= transmission) contradicts, 
or—in any case—hardly corresponds with, the riwaya of other transmit- 
ters who have satisfactory memories. If the majority of such a transmit- 
ter's traditions is of this sort, they are left out of consideration, they will 
not be accepted, nor will they be put to any use.!? 


(Juynboll has just translated munkar as “rejected.”) This is not essentially dif- 
ferent from al-Shāft'īs formulation. However, Muslim seems to put a little more 
stress on isnād comparison, as described by Dickinson, less on biographical 
data: there is nothing here like al-Shafi'i's call for “well known for their know- 
ledge of hadith-reports, for seeking it out as a matter of piety,’ and so on 
("people of integrity" translates Muslim's ahl al-istigāma). Neither al-Shāfiī 
nor Muslim mentions dates of birth and death. Muslim seems less anxious 
to defend the uncorroborated report; however, he implicitly accepts it when 
everyone in the isnad normally has his hadith matched by what others trans- 
mit from the same sheikhs. 

We have no systematic description of hadith criticism from al-Bukhārī, but 
here is a sample reported by his sometime disciple al-Tirmidhi (d. 279/892): 


12 Gautier H.A. Juynboll, “Muslim’s Introduction to His Sahih,’ Jerusalem Studies in Arabic 
and Islam 5 (1984): 267. 
13 Juynboll, “Muslim’s Introduction,” 269. 
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I asked Muhammad [b. Ismāīl al-Bukhari] about the hadith report of 
Ibn Abi Dhÿb < Makhlad b. Khufāf < Urwa < Aisha that the yield goes 
with the guaranty (al-kharaj bi-al-daman). He said, “Makhlad b. Khufaf— 
I know of no hadith of his other than this one, which is disreputable.’ 
I asked him about the hadith report of Hisham b. ‘Urwa < his father < 
‘Aisha. He said, “Only Muslim b. Khalid al-Zanji related it. Muslim does 
away with hadith.’ I told him, “Umar b. ‘Ali related it < Hisham b. ‘Urwa.’ 
He did not recognize it as belonging to the hadith of ‘Umar b. ‘Ali. I asked 
him, “Do you think Umar b. ‘Ali concealed some defect in it (dallasa fth)?” 
Muhammad said, “I do not know that ‘Umar b. ‘Ali concealed defects.” I 
told him that Jarir related it < Hisham b. Urwa. He said, "Muhammad b. 
Humayd said that Jarir related this in debate (munazara). They do not 
know that he ever heard it.” Muhammad considered the hadith report of 
Hisham b. ‘Urwa concerning this topic to be weak.!* 


In effect, al-Bukhari adduces four arguments to discredit the quoted hadith 
report. First, it is from someone whose general reliability could not be tested 
(‘I know of no hadith of his other than this one”). Secondly, if it has been 
corroborated, it is by someone known to make things up (Muslim b. Khalid 
al-Zanji!5), or, thirdly, if it has been corroborated, it is by a hadith report he has 
never heard of before or, fourthly, by a hadith report known to have been related 
only in the course of a debate, when the temptation must have been great to 
invent supporting evidence, not in the course of a formal session of dictation. 
Al-Bukhārīs technique apparently conforms to al-Shafi''s theory, at least inas- 
much as Makhlad b. Khufaf falls short of being one of those “well known for 


14 Al-Tirmidhi, Tal al-Tirmidhi al-Kabir, arr. Abū Talib al-Qadi, ed. Subhi al-Sāmarrāī, Abū 
al-Ma'áti al-Nūrī and Mahmüd Muhammad Khalil al-$aīdī (Beirut: ‘Alam al-Kutub and 
Maktabat al-Nahda al-‘Arabiyya, 1409/1989), 191-192, nos. 337-338. In his Jami‘, Tirmidhi 
includes this hadith report, calling it hasan sahih. He goes on to say, "Practice goes by this 
according to the people of knowledge” (more below on such appeals to consensus): al- 
Tirmidhi, al-Jami‘al-Sahih, al-buyū' 53, bab mā jà'a fi man yashtari al-‘abd thumma yajidu 
bihi ayban, no. 1285. It is also reported by Abū Dāwūd, al-Sunan, al-buyū*71, fi man ishtara 
‘abdan fa-ista'malahu thumma wajada bihi 'ayban, no. 3510, al-Nasa’l, al-Mujtaba, al-buyu‘ 
15, al-kharaj bi-al-daman, no. 4495, and Ibn Maja, al-Sunan, al-tijarat 43, bab al-kharāj bi- 
al-daman, no. 2242. Al-Tirmidhi also provides a clear explanation of the legal application: 
“As for the meaning of al-kharaj bi-al-daman, it is that a man purchases a slave and uses 
him, then finds some fault in him and returns him to the seller. The produce (of his labour) 
belongs to the buyer, since if the slave had perished, it would have beena loss to the buyer’s 
property. In questions like this, the yield goes with the guaranty” (loc. cit.). 

15 On Muslim b. Khalid al-Zanjī (d. Mecca, 180/796-7977), alleged Qadari, see Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdhib, 10:128-130. 
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their knowledge of hadith-reports, for seeking it out as a matter of piety, learn- 
ing it from fathers, uncles, relatives, and friends, and for spending much time 
in sessions with those who debate about it"; but al-Bukhārī the expert hadith 
critic probably put more emphasis on Makhlad's association with uncorrob- 
orated reports. (Sharing the doubts of al-Bukhari and other critics concerning 
Makhlad b. Khufaf, Juynboll assigns this hadith report to the one who reported 
it on his authority, Ibn Abi Dhi'b [Medinese, d. Kufa, 159/775-776]. To a mod- 
ern scholar's mind, the literary form of different versions, “variously worded 
preambles ... followed by a concise legal maxim,’ raises additional doubts, but 
al-Bukhan is notably indifferent.!6) Many other examples are to be found of al- 
Bukhārīs rejecting a hadith report for lack of corroboration. 

Outright contradiction comes up less often but here is an example of it, con- 
cerning the hadith report < Nasr b. ‘Ali al-Jahdami < Bishr b. “Umar < Shu'ayb 
b. Ruzayg, Abū Shayba < ‘Ata al-Khurāsānī < ‘Ata b. Abi Rabah < Ibn ‘Abbas < 
the Messenger of God: “Two eyes that the Fire will not touch are an eye that 
has wept from the fear of God and an eye that has stayed awake on watch in 
the path of God”: 


“I asked Muhammad about this hadith report. He said, ‘Shu‘ayb b. Ruzayq 
is a mediocre traditionist (mugārib al-hadith), but the matter is with ‘Ata 
al-Khurasani. I do not know that Malik b. Anas has a man Malik relates 
from whose hadith deserves to be left other than ‘Ata’ al-Khurāsānī I 
asked him, ‘What is the matter with him?’ He said, ‘Most of his hadith are 
turned upside down. He related < Sa'id b. al-Musayyab that a man came to 
the Prophet ... and broke the Ramadan fast. One of the disciples of Sa'id b. 
al-Musayyab said, “I asked Saīd about this hadith report. He said, “Ata has 
ascribed alie to me. I did not relate it this way: ” ‘Ata related < Abu Salama 
< Uthmān and Zayd b. Thabit concerning al-ila’, When four months have 
elapsed, it is a divorce that requires separation (tatlīga bina)? Habib b. 
Abi Thabit related < Tāwūs < ‘Uthman that he said of the client that he 
may be made a charitable foundation (yūgaf). ‘Ata related < Sa‘d b. al- 
Musayyab, ‘When he stands up four times, he prays four times” Dawud 
b. Abi Hind related from Sad b. al-Musayyab other than that.’ I said to 
him, “Qatada related that Sa'id b. al-Musayyab said, ‘When he stands up 
four times, he prays four times, just as ‘Ata related it.” Muhammad said, 
“I think Qatada took it from ‘Ata’.”!” 


16 Gautier H.A. Juynboll, Encyclopedia of Canonical Hadith (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 212. For the 
evaluations of medieval critics, see Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 10:74—75. 
17 Tirmidhi, Tal, 271-273, nos. 495-500. 
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Al-Bukhārīs case against ‘Ata is that various other traditionists related 
something else from Sa‘id b. al-Musayyab than what ‘Ata did; that is, X's report 
from A is contradicted by Y and Z's reports from him. (At the end, Bukhari 
brushes off apparent corroboration from Qatada with the argument that this 
is really sideways growth.!$) The example illustrates al-ShāfiTs rule, “If they 
share in transmitting hadith-reports from one man, then one can draw an infer- 
ence about the strength of their memory according to whether their report 
agrees with what others have memorized from that person." (Al-Tirmidhi him- 
self adds, “Ata al-Khurasani is a trustworthy man. Trustworthy imams related 
from him, such as Malik, Ma‘mar, and others. I have not heard that any of the 
early [critics] aspersed him for anything." So he is unconvinced by Bukhari's 
case against ‘Ata’. He includes the hadith report about the two eyes in his Jami, 
where he calls it hasan gharīb, “sound although uncorroborated.”!’) 

I have noticed just one example (out of 717 comments in al-Tirmidhīs col- 
lection) of al-Bukhari's disqualifying a hadith report because of someone's date 
of birth: “I asked Muhammad about ‘Alqama b. Wa'il, whether he heard from 
his father. He said, ‘He was born after his father's death by six months. ”2% In al- 
Tārīkh al-Kabir, al-Bukhārī says to the contrary that 'Alqama b. Wa'il heard from 
his father (sami‘a abah) without further comment, and al-Tirmidhi has several 
hadith reports in al-Jami' al-Sahih with the link ‘Alqama b. Wal < his father 
in the isnād, including the very one about which al-Bukhari complains in the 
Tlal, which he calls hasan sahih (“good and sound").?! It is apropos of another, 
related report in al-Jami that al-Tirmidhi quotes al-Bukhari, “Abd al-Jabbar b. 
Wail b. Hujr did not hear from his father or meet him. It is said that he was 
born some months after his father’s death.”2? In al-Tarikh al-Kabir, al-Bukhari 
quotes a Muhammad b. al-Hujr concerning 'Alqama's brother ‘Abd al-Jabbar b. 
Wail (d. 12/730—731), “He was born after his father by six months,” presumably 
meaning “after his father’s death.”?3 Ibn Hajar indicates that there was some dis- 


18 “Sideways growth" is the phenomenon of relating from someone earlier what one had 
really learnt from a contemporary, remarked by Schacht but developed especially by 
Michael Cook, Early Muslim Dogma (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), 
chap. u. 

19 Tirmidhi, Jami‘, fada'il al-jihad 12, bab ma jaa ft fadl al-haras, no. 1639. 

20 Tirmidhi, 7Tlal, 200—201, no. 356. 

21 . Al-Bukhan, al-Tarikh al-Kabīr, 4 vols in 8 (Hyderabad: Matba‘at Da@irat al-Ma'arif al- 
Nizamiyya, 1941-1945, repr. with added index volume, Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 
n.d.), 7:41; Tirmidhi, Jami‘, al-ahkam 12, bab ma j@a fi anna al-bayyina ‘ala al-mudda't, 
no. 1340. 

22 Tirmidhi, Jami‘, al-hudüd 22, bab mā jāa fi al-mar‘a idhā ustukrihat ‘ala al-zinā, no. 1453. 

23 ~~ Bukhari, Tarikh, 6:106, 7:41. 
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agreement over which brother did not hear directly from his father, apparently 
including al-Bukhārī when he was writing the entry for ‘Alqama in al-Tarikh al- 
Kabir and when he was answering al-Tirmidhi's question about him.?^ Testing 
hadith by discrepant dates was evidently not only rare but highly uncertain. 


2 Mu tazili Theory: Widely Recognized Hadith and Consensus 


The early Mu'tazila were interested in epistemology. We have reports in later 
sources of some of the positions they took. The earliest, Wasil b. ‘Ata’ (d. Basra, 
131/748—749), is quoted as saying that there are just four ways of knowing the 
truth: by a clear passage of the Quran, an undisputed report, a rational proof, 
and unanimous agreement. A report known by a single path of transmission 
was unverifiable, but there is not yet here a theory of tawatur. Dirar b. 'Amr 
(Kufan, fl. later 2nd/8th cent.) observed that different sects related contra- 
dictory hadith in support of their positions. He therefore upheld consensus 
instead of hadith. Abu Bakr al-Asamm (d. 200/815-816?) rejected uncorrob- 
orated reports and likewise stressed consensus. Abü al-Hudhayl (d. Samarra, 
226/840—841?) advocated a numerical test, such that a report could be con- 
sidered authoritative if supported by twenty witnesses (a condition practically 
impossible to meet in reality). Al-Nazzam (Basran, d. Baghdad, bef. 227/842), 
who collected contradictory hadith reports to show the extent of the problem, 
abandoned the distinction between corroborated and uncorroborated reports 
in favour of testing their content.?* 

One extant treatise by a ninth-century Mu'tazili is Kitab al-Uthmaniyya 
by the littérateur al-Jahiz (d. 255/868—869). Although principally concerned 


24 Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 6105, 7:280. The Musnad of Ahmad b. Hanbal includes ten hadith 
reports with the link ‘Alqama b. Wa'il < his father, 13 hadith reports with the direct link 
‘Abd al-Jabbàr b. Wa'il « his father but also five from ‘Abd al-Jabbàr b. Wail « his father 
with some intermediary, usually anonymous, in the middle. 

25 Josef van Ess, “L'autorité de la tradition prophétique dans la théologie mu'tazilite,' La 
notion d'autorité au Moyen Age, organized by George Makdisi, Dominique Sourdel and 
Janine Sourdel-Thomine (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1982), 213-219. Cf. the 
summary of Racha el-Omari, "Accommodation and Resistance: Classical Mu'tazilites on 
Hadith,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies 71 (2012): 234—235. Dirar's collection of contra- 
dictory hadith has recently been published: Dirar b. ‘Amr, Kitab al-Tahrish, ed. Hüseyin 
Hansu and Mehmet Keskin (Istanbul: Sharikat Dar al-Irshad and Beirut: Dar Ibn Hazm, 
1435/2014). For his advocacy of consensus, see for example his conclusion to a discussion 
of whom to pray behind: "You have disagreed over the reprobate, called one another liars, 
andrefuted one another. What you have agreed on, that is the truth. In disagreement there 
is nullity and erring" (88). 
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with theology, not law, it does discuss hadith. As summarized by A.H. Math- 
ias Zahniser it appears to follow al-Jahiz’ master al-Nazzam, at least inasmuch 
as it ultimately relies on consensus rather than hadith: 


In summary, then, al-Jahiz' source criticism requires of transmitted data 
that it be widely recognized in diverse enough circles to preclude the 
possibility of fabrication. This historical method leads to the affirmation 
of the value of sīra and maghāzī sources for use as evidence in seri- 
ous theological discussion. It calls into question the elaborate system 
constructed by the Muhaddithūn for evaluating and verifying transmit- 
ted information, focusing on the two criteria of wide circulation among 
divergent groups and consensus among specialists rather than on con- 
siderations related to the quality of each link in the chain of transmitted 
data.?6 


Zahniser's evaluation has been challenged by Ignacio Sánchez, who argues that 
al-Jahiz distinction between general and specialized knowledge is close to and 
undoubtedly inspired by al-ShāfiT's similar distinction.?? Although it seems to 
me that Sánchez is interestingly right to point out the interpretive power of 
consensus in both the Risāla of al-Shafi1 and the Uthmaniyya of al-Jahiz,?8 
I would also say that he unhelpfully runs together the distinction between 
‘amm and khass in the purport of inspired texts and the amma and khassa 
among interpreters (perhaps from being unaware of Norman Calder's work on 
each problem, never cited??), assumes without investigation that al-Jahiz has 
taken his ideas from al-Shafi‘l as opposed to their both drawing on the conven- 
tional wisdom of their time (as notably suggested by Mohyddin Yahia, also not 


26 A.H. Mathias Zahniser, "Source Criticism in the Uthmaniyya of al-Jāhiz” Muslim World 70 
(1980): 141. 

27 Ignacio Sánchez, "Shāfrī Hermeneutics and Quranic Interpretation in al-Jahiz’s Kitab al- 
Uthmaniyya,’ in Tafsir and Islamic Intellectual History, ed. Andreas Górke and Johanna 
Pink, Quranic Studies series 12 (London: Oxford University Press, 2014), 187-221. 

28 Following Joseph E. Lowry's characterization of al-ShāfiTs view, “The Muslim community 
(in practice this means scholars) preserves a kind of communal record of what the Qur'àn 
and the Sunna mean and how they are interpreted": Early Islamic Legal Theory: The Ris- 
ala of Muhammad ibn Idris al-Shafr't, Studies in Islamic Law and Society 30 (Brill: Leiden, 
2007), 327. 

29 Norman Calder, “Ikhtilaf and Ijmá' in Shāfit's Risāla” Studia Islamica 58 (1983): 55-81, on 
the distinction between rules that everyone knows and rules that only experts can know, 
and then only probably; idem, Studies in Early Muslim Jurisprudence (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1993), 233—235, on general and particular meaning. 
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cited??), and never shows that al-Jahiz, in the manner of al-Shāfi ī, endorses 
isnàd comparison or other such measures to evaluate the reliability of indi- 
vidual hadith reports. 

After al-Jahiz, the earliest extant Mu'tazili account of hadith criticism is 
Qabul al-Akhbar by Abu al-Qasim al-Balkhi (d. Balkh, 319/931?), leader of the 
Baghdadi Mu‘tazila in his time. Gautier H.A. Juynboll devoted a chapter to 
this book. Observing that most of it piles up shameful reports about Sunni 
traditionists of the past, Juynboll suggests that it scared the traditionists into 
reining in hadith criticism (that is, criticism of the men) lest it discredit all 
their hadith.?! The bulk of the book does look as though it is meant to dis- 
credit Sunni hadith generally. Famous traditionists are accused of changing the 
wording of hadith; for example, al-Nadr ‘Arabi, a client who lived in Harran 
(d. 168/784), related hāfizū ‘ala tmanikum fi al-salat (“Watch over your faith in 
the ritual prayer"), but Jarir, Waki‘, and Mu'awiya related it from him as hafizü 
‘ala abnā'ikum fi al-salat (“Watch over your sons in the ritual prayer"), mean- 
ing to command them to do it.?? Preposterous miracle stories are related; for 
example, that a woman seduced the wife of Abū Muslim al-Khawlani (Syrian, 
d. 60/680 or after?), so he cursed her and she went blind. She came to him, 
confessed, upon which he said, *O God, if she is telling the truth, return to her 
her sight,’ at which she saw again.3 Another section collects ridiculous sayings 
of traditionists; for example, Hisham b. ‘Urwa (d. Baghdad, 146/763—764?) is 
quoted, ^Whoever comes to Medina and brays ten times will not be harmed by 
its fevers."?^ He relates stories of disreputable behaviour by famous tradition- 
ists; for example, al-Sha'bi (Kufan, d. 104/722-723?) played chess, putting a cloth 
over his head if someone came by who would recognize him,** while Habib b. 
Abi Thabit (Kufan, d. 119/737?) fell asleep, then prayed without first perform- 


30  Mohyddin Yahia, ŠāfiTet les deux sources de la loi islamique (Turnhout: Brepols, 2009). 

31 Gautier H.A. Juynboll, Muslim Tradition: Studies in Chronology, Provenance and Author- 
ship of Early hadith, Cambridge Studies in Islamic Civilization (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1983), chap. 5. It is Abū al-Oāsim he has in mind when he says, “finally, 
after a Mu'tazilite rijāl critic's attempt to upset the applecart, the rijāl science settles down 
in a number of works to whose information no substantial or relevant additions are made" 
(163-164). 

32 Abū al-Oāsim al-Balkhī, Qabul al-akhbar wa-marifāt al-rijal, ed. Abū ‘Amr al-Husayni b. 
“Umar b. ‘Abd al-Rahim, 2 vols (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 1421/2000), 60. 

33  Abūal-Oāsim al-Balkhi, Qabül, 158; Abū Dawid, al-Zuhd, with al-Marrüdhi, al-Wara” ed. 
Mustafa Mahmūd Husayn (Tanta: Maktabat Dar al-Diy@ li-Tahqiq al-Turath, 1424/2003), 
251—252, no. 499. Van Ess characterizes Abū al-Qasim al-Balkhi as not attacking the con- 
tents of hadith, rather the characters of traditionists (“L autorité, 222), but I disagree. 

34 Abüal-Qäsim al-Balkhi, Qabül, 150. 

35  Abūal-Oāsim al-Balkhi, Qabül, 147. 
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ing any ritual ablutions.?6 Abū al-Qasim relates accusations of heterodoxy; for 
example Qatada (Basran, d. 117/735—736?) was accused of qadar (rejecting pre- 
destination)?" ‘Ata b. Abi Rabah (Meccan client, d. 114/732—733?) was accused 
of being Murji’,38 and Abū al-Sha‘tha’ (Jabir b. Zayd; Basran, d. 93/711—712?) fre- 
quented an Ibadi neighbour woman.?? And he tells stories of carelessness from 
traditionists; for example, al-A'mash (Sulayman b. Mihran; Kufan, d. 148/765?) 
prevailed on one Abū Mu'awiya to relate to him hadith < Hisham < Saīd < 
Mujahid, then related it as directly « Mujahid.^? Racha el-Omari stresses al- 
Balkhi's introduction, defending the uncorroborated report in some circum- 
stances; however, he allows consensus, practice (‘amal), and reason (hujjat al- 
aql) to overrule a Prophet hadith report. This sounds fairly close to the line 
advocated by al-Jahiz and, at least as quoted, Wasil b. ‘Ata a century before him. 


3 Hanafi Theories of Hadith Criticism 


Ahmed El Shamsy has drawn attention to some brief comments on how to 
identify reliable hadith preserved near the beginning of Siyar al-Awza‘, appar- 
ently a polemic by Abu Yusuf (d. 182/798?) against the Syrian jurisprudent al- 
Awzāī overlaid by polemics from al-Shāfi ī.? Abū Yusuf quotes advice from the 
Prophet through the Shi‘i imam Muhammad al-Bagir (d. 14/732—733?), “Hadith 
will spread from me (yafshū 'annī). What comes to you from me that agrees 
with the Quran, it is from me. What comes to you from me that disagrees with 
the Quran, it is not from me.” This is hadith criticism by content alone. More 
elaborately, Abū Yusuf says himself, 


36 | Abüal-Qasim al-Balkhi, Qabül, 155. 

37  Abüal-Qäsim al-Balkhi, Qabül, 248. 

38  Abūal-Oāsim al-Balkhī, Qabül, 158. 

39  Abūal-Oāsim al-Balkhi, Qabül, 260. 

40 X Abūal-Oāsim al-Balkhi, Qabül, 271. 

41  El-Omari, "Accommodation," 241. A little earlier, the sometime Mu tazili Ibn al-Rawandi 
(d. 298/910—911?) apparently published a book Ithbat khabar al-wahid ("affirmation of 
the uncorroborated report"): Johann Fück, "Some Hitherto Unpublished Texts on the 
Mu'tazilite Movement from Ibn al-Nadim's Kitāb-al-Fihrist” in Professor Muhammad Sha- 
ft Presentation Volume, ed. S.M. Abdullah (Lahore: Majlis-e-Armughan-e-‘Ilmi, 1955), 73. 

42 Ahmed El Shamsy, The Canonization of Islamic Law (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2013), 51. 

43  Al-Shāfīī, al-Umm, ed. Rif'at Fawzi ‘Abd al-Muttalib, 11 vols (al-Mansüra: Dar al-Wafa, 
1422/2001; 2nd printing 1425/2004), 9187. The closest I have found to this in a Shi‘i collec- 
tion is this from the next imam, Jafar al-Sadiq (d. 148/765): “The Prophet gave an address 
from Mina, saying ..., 'O people, what comes to you from me that agrees with the Book of 
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The evidence for what our party (al-gawm) has brought forth is that 
hadith from the Messenger of God ... and narration has increased in 
quantity. Some of what has transpired is unknown: it is unknown to 
qualified jurisprudents (ahl al-figh) and disagrees with the Book and the 
sunna. Beware of aberrant (shadhdh) hadith. Incumbent on you is widely- 
accepted hadith (ma ‘alayhi al-jama‘a), what the jurisprudents recognize, 
and what agrees with the Quran and sunna. Draw analogies from that. 
What disagrees with the Qur'an is not from the Messenger of God ..., even 
if there is a narration of it.44 


Again, the content test of agreement with the Quran has the last word, but 
there is also some idea of majority acceptance to validate hadith. 

According to Josef van Ess, Dirar b. 'Amr's rejection of hadith in favour of 
consensus continued outside Mu'tazilism with al-Shafi''s opponent Ibrahim b. 
"Ulayya (Basran, d. Old Cairo? 218/833) and the Hanafi Bishr al-Marisi (d. Bagh- 
dad, 218/833—834).** Al-Jassās al-Rāzī (d. Nishapur, 370/981) quotes extensively 
from the Hanafi qadi ‘Isa b. Aban (d. Basra? 221/836?) on the theory of hadith 
criticism.^9 Murteza Bedir has devoted an article to these comments. I do not 
pretend to improve on Bedir's summary. He finds that ‘Isa b. Aban associates 
three levels of certainty with different sorts of reports. If the Companions dis- 
agreed about an issue, reports concerning it are uncertain. An uncorroborated 
report is to be rejected if it contradicts established sunna or the Quran, if the 
public is ignorant of it, and if the people are not acting according to it.4” The 
kinship to Abū Yusuf’s and contemporary Mu'tazili ideas, stressing consensus, 
is clear. Isnad criticism has no place here. 


God, I have said it. Whatever comes to you that disagrees with the Book of God, I did not 
say it’”—so al-Kulayni, al-KGft, ed. ‘Ali Akbar al-Ghaffari, corr. Muhammad al-Akhundi, 8 
vols (Tehran: Dar al-Kutub al-Islamiyya, 1389, 1391), 1:69. 

44  Shāftī, Umm, 9188-189. Cited in support of caution regarding hadith-based law today 
by Fazlur Rahman, Islamic Methodology in History, Central Institute of Islamic Research 
(Pakistan) 2 (Karachi: Central Institute of Islamic Research, 1965), 35. 

45 Van Ess, “Autorité, 216. Ahmed El Shamsy's recent demonstration that al-Shafi''s short 
work Jima‘ al-Tlm is directed partly against Ibrahim b. Ulayya complements Joseph 
Lowry's observation that it is directed against someone who adduces ijmā* when he is 
actually relying on an uncorroborated report: El Shamsy, Canonization, 55—57; Lowry, Early 
Islamic, 323. 

46 . Al-Jassas al-Rāzī, al-Fusūl fi al-Usul, ed. 'UjaylJasim al-Nashmi, al-Turāth al-Islāmī 14, 4 vols 
(2nd printing, Kuwait: Wizarat al-Awqaf wa-al-Shu'ün al-Islamiyya, 1414/1994). 

47 Murteza Bedir, "An Early Response to Shafi‘: Īsā b. Abàn on the Prophetic Report (kha- 
bar)” Islamic Law and Society 9 (2002): 300—305. Cf. Aron Zysow, The Economy of Certainty, 
Resources in Arabic and Islamic Studies (Atlanta: Lockwood, 2013), 17-19, likewise review- 
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Bedir makes out that ‘Isa is arguing specifically against al-Shafi't, but I doubt 
it. Al-Jassas himself once states that he is quoting ‘Isa b. Aban from his book 
refuting Bishr al-Marisi.*8 Bedir says, “Isa wrote against al-Shāfi ī, a point on 
which the sources are unanimous.”*? He cites just two sources, though, Ibn al- 
Nadim and Waki‘ The earlier, Waki‘ (d. Baghdad, 306/918), says this: 


‘Isa b. Aban had little writing from Muhammad b. al-Hasan (kana qalil al- 
kitab 'an Muhammad b. al-Hasan). No one has informed me that he saw 
him with Abū Yusuf. I have been told that the hadith reports he turned 
against al-Shāfiī (al-ahadith allati raddaha ‘ala al-Shafit) he took from 
the book of Sufyan b. Sahbān.5% 


("Sufyān b. Sahban” should be corrected to Sakhtan, a Kufan disciple to Dirar 
b. 'Amr.3!) Ibn al-Nadim (d. Baghdad, 380/990?) offers a shorter version of the 
same: 


It is said that he learnt little from Muhammad b. al-Hasan. It is also said 
that he did not attend (sessions with) Abu Yusuf. The hadith reports 
he turned against al-Shafil he took from the book of Sufyan b. Sah- 
bān.52 


Additionally, I have come across this reference from al-Khatib al-Baghdādī, 
quoting the response of Dawud al-Zahiri (d. Baghdad, 270/884) to a suggestion 
that he refute attacks on al-Shafi' from ‘Isa b. Aban and Ibrahim b. ‘Ulayya: 


As for ‘Isa b. Aban, I do not regard him as one of the people of know- 
ledge. His book is nothing. It is meaningless— boys can refute it. It is just 


ing ‘Isa b. Aban’s definitions as reported by al-Jassas but developing mainly the intra- 
Hanafi controversy over the mashhür report—whether to consider it a sub-category of 
the mutawatir. 

48  Jassäs, Fusiil, 3:35. 

49 Bedir, “Early Response,” 291. 

so  Wakr, Akhbar al-Qudat, ed. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Mustafa al-Marāghī, 3 vols (Cairo: Matba‘at al- 
Istiqama, 1366—1369/1947—1950), 2:171. 

51 Astothename, see Ibn Hajar, Tabsir al-Muntabih bi-Tahrir al-Mushtabih, ed. ‘Ali Muham- 
mad al-Bijawi, rev. Muhammad ‘Ali al-Najjār, Turāthunā, 4 vols (Cairo: al-Dar al-Misriyya 
lil-Ta'līf wa-al-Tarjama, 1964?-1967, repr. Beirut: al-Maktaba al-Tlmiyya, n.d.), 2:676. For 
what little is known of the man, see Josef van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. 
Jahrhundert Hidschra, 6 vols (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1991-1995), 3:60—61. 

52 Ibn al-Nadim, Kitáb al-Fihrist, ed. Gustav Flügel, with Johannes Roedigger and August 
Mueller (Leipzig: F.C.W. Vogel, 1872), 205 ( fann 2, magāla 6). 
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something that Ibn Sakhtan helped him with. But I have written a refuta- 
tion of Ibrahim b. Ismail b. ‘Ulayya’s book, which I am about to finish.53 


It seems indisputable, then, that Īsā wrote something against al-Shafil. How- 
ever, if Bishr al-Marisi professed to construct Islamic law without resort to 
hadith, that would be reason enough for ‘Isa b. Aban to argue against him 
(i.e. not against al-Shafi1) that reports are of variable reliability, some com- 
pelling belief. Similarity to Abū Yusuf’s position and lack of discussion of the 
special problem of authenticating uncorroborated reports additionally suggest 
that the work quoted by al-Jassas is not specifically ‘Isa b. Aban’s refutation 
of al-Shāfiī. A separate lost refutation of al-Shafi over particular rules would 
account for the notices from Waki and Ibn al-Nadīm, both referring to hadith 
he used, not the theory of uncorroborated reports. 

Al-Tahawi (d. Old Cairo, 321/933) is a Hanafi who wrote extensively on had- 
ith. His large works Sharh Ma‘äni al-Athar and Sharh Mushkil al-Athar deal 
with apparently contradictory hadith mainly by harmonization, not hadith cri- 
ticism. Like al-Shafi1 and al-Muzani (d. Old Cairo, 264/877?), he was a “hadith 
commentator," not a “hadith critic”** However, as he describes his method in 
the introduction to Sharh al-Ma‘ani, he recalls Mu'tazili theory rather than that 
of al-Shāfrī or Muslim: 


I shall mention in each book what concerns it by way of the abrogating 
and the abrogated, the interpretation (ta^wil) of the ulam’, and the argu- 
ments of one against another. (I shall mention) whose position I regard 
as sound on account of what is shown to be sound by something similar 
by way of a passage of the Book, a precedent of the Prophet (al-sunna), 
consensus, or what is widely circulated (tawatara) by way of the positions 
of the Companions and Followers.55 


This is to stress the wisdom of the community, giving no space to uncorrob- 
orated reports accepted because of the demonstrated reliability of the men in 
their asanid. In the introduction to Sharh al-Mushkil, he suggests that only mis- 
understanding hadith reports makes it appear that they are contradictory.55 


53 Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tarikh Madinat al-Salam, ed. Bashshar 'Awwad Ma‘rüf, 17 vols 
(Beirut: Dar al-Gharb al-Islami, 1422/2001), 6:513-514; earlier cited by Van Ess, Theologie, 
3:6ofn. 

54 Dickinson, Development, 5-7. 

55  Al-Tahäwi, Sharh Maānī al-Āthār, ed. Muhammad Sayyid Jad al-Hagg, 4 vols (Cairo: 
Matba‘at al-Anwar al-Muhammadiyya, n.d.), 1:11. 

56  Al-Tahäwi, Sharh Mushkil al-Athar, ed. Shu‘ayb al-Arna'üt, 16 vols. (Beirut: Mu’assasat al- 
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In practice, unsurprisingly, al-Tahawi is more opportunistic and eclectic. For 
example, he will cite an earlier authority aspersing someone in the isnad of 
a hadith report that contravenes the Hanafi position, dismiss a rule observed 
only in one region, recommend a hadith report as being related by both Mec- 
cans and Kufans, or prefer the version endorsed by two famous eighth-century 
traditionists (Sufyan al-Thawrī and Malik b. Anas) against another version 
endorsed by only one (Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna).5? He apparently resorts to dogma 
to refute a hadith report from ‘Aisha (supporting the Shafi‘i position) over the 
number of sucklings that create a marriage bar: 


Among what was sent down of the Quran was “ten known sucklings 
render forbidden,” which was abrogated by “five known.” The Messenger 
of God... died as they were among what was recited of the Qur'an.58 


Al-Tahawi says that this must have been a fantasy of one of its transmit- 
ters, ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Bakr (Medinese, d. 135/752—753), since otherwise it 
would be permissible to recite this verse in the ritual prayer. Besides, none 
of the imams (leading jurisprudents) related this hadith report except Malik 
b. Anas, who went against it.59 It does appear in the Muwatta’ of Malik with 
the comment "Practice is not according to this," but it is also in the Umm of 
al-Shafi (overlooked by al-Tahawi?), supporting the Shafi'i rule.9? At most, 


Risāla, 1415/1994), 1:5—6. Similarly, Carolyn Anne Brunelle, "From Text to Law: Islamic Legal 
Theory and the Practical Hermeneutics of Abū Ja‘far Ahmad al-Tahawi (d. 321/933)" (Ph.D. 
diss., University of Pennsylvania, 2016), 66—67. 

57 For a review of his hadith criticism, see ‘Abd al-Majid Mahmud, Abu Jafar al-Tahawi 
wa-Atharuhu fi al-Hadith, al-Maktaba al-‘Arabiyya (Cairo: al-Hay'a al-Amma lil-Kitab, 
1395/1975), 197-240. 

58 Here quoted from Muslim, al-Jami‘ al-Sahih, al-rada 6, bab al-tahrim bi-khams rada'at, 
NO. 1452. 

59  Mahmūd, Abū Jafar al-Tahāvī, citing al-Tahawt, Mushkil al-Athar, ed. Ibrahim b. Abbas 
b. Ibrahim al-Radawi (Hyderabad: Matba'at Majlis Da'irat al-Ma‘arif al-Nizamiyya, 1333), 
3:6-8. Versions also appear in al-Darimi, al-Sunan, al-nikah 49, bab kam rad'atan tuharrim, 
and Abū Dawid, Sunan, al-nikah 10, bab hal yuharrimu mà dina khams rada'at, no. 2062, 
among other places. On the juridical controversy, see John Burton, The Sources of Islamic 
Law: Islamic Theories of Abrogation (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1990), 156— 
164. 

6o Malik, al-Muwatta’, rec. of Yahya b. Yahya, al-rada‘ 3, jami‘ ma jāa fi al-rada‘a, no. 1780; 
Shafi, Umm, 6:72. Besides Muslim (one version through Malik, two Medinese paral- 
lels), see Abū Dawid, Sunan, al-nikah 10, bab hal yuharrimu ma dina khams rada'at? 
no. 2062 (through Malik); Nasā'ī, Mujtaba, al-nikah 51, al-qadr alladhīyuharrimu al-radaa, 
no. 3309 (through Malik); Ibn Maja, Sunan, al-nikah 35, bab la tuharrimu al-massa wa-la 
al-massatān, no. 1942 (Basran/Medinese isnād). 
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then, it fits under the heading of a position of the Companions and Follow- 
ers not widely circulated; but al-Tahawi hardly excludes such hadith consist- 
ently. 


4 Sunni Jurisprudents' Criticism in Practice 


I have alleged before that al-Shafi did not himself practise hadith criticism. 
Rather he periodically invokes the opinions of unnamed experts when he 
wants to reinforce or diminish the authority of a hadith report as it supports or 
contravenes his position.9! This is not an invariable rule, but when he departs 
from it to discredit some hadith report going against his proposed rule, he 
sounds as opportunistic as al-Tahawi a century later. For example, he quotes 
two hadith reports in favour of raising the hands repeatedly during the ritual 
prayer, not only at the opening, then says, "We have left, concerning these 
hadith reports, whatever hadith contradicts them, for they have more reli- 
able asanid, being numerous. What is numerous is more worthy of being pre- 
served than what is just one”? He goes on to anecdotal evidence from Sufyan 
b. ‘Uyayna that the Medinese authority Yazid b. Abi Ziyad related a hadith 
report about raising the hands one way in Medina, with a crucial addition in 
Kufa.® Indeed, it seems likely that traditionists felt pressure to produce hadith 
supporting local ways. What seems unlikely to the modern critic is that this 
happened only in Kufa, not other centres as well. 

Refutations of rival jurisprudents, hence a sort of hadith criticism, are con- 
siderably more common in the short works (what Joseph Schacht called the 
treatises) than the Umm itself. In Ikhtilaf Malik wa-al-Shāfi T, al-Shafi1 usu- 
ally argues that someone (not always Malik) has set aside the word of the 
Prophet in favour of more recent authorities. In the following passage, he 
accuses his Maliki interlocutor of caprice in accepting or rejecting uncorrobor- 
ated hadith: 


61 Christopher Melchert, "Traditionist-Jurisprudents and the Framing of Islamic Law” Islam- 
ic Law and Society 8 (2001): 393-394. 

62  Shafii Umm, 2:234—235. Joseph Lowry has pointed out some similar uses of consensus in 
the Risāla, preferring a hadith report transmitted by many to one transmitted by isolated 
individuals: Early Islamic, 339. 

63 Shafil, Umm, 2:236. A similar argument in Ikhtilaf Malik wa-al-Shafit, Umm, 8:541-545, 
where those who prefer the hadith report with only one raising of the hands is opposed 
to over ten versions (not enumerated) to the contrary. 
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I said to al-Shafi3, “It has been related to us that Rabi‘a [Mālik's teacher 
Rabr'at al-Ra'y (d. 136/753—754?)] said, ‘It has been a long time and there 
has occurred much change in hadith. I fear there is some mistake in the 
narration." 

Al-ShāfiT said, “I don't know anyone who has argued by a weaker argu- 
ment than yours, nor have you ever argued by anything weaker than this." 

I said, “How so?" 

He said, "Haven't you seen that what we have learnt of the Prophet ... 
and those after him of his Companions is by the report of one from one? 
You cast suspicion on what has been related from the Prophet ... because 
it is possible for one to be mistaken (in relating hadith) from one." 

I said, "Perhaps Ibn Shihab was mistaken concerning (what he had 
heard from) Abü Salama, or Abü Salama mistaken concerning (what he 
had heard from) Jabir ..." 

I said, "So how is it that you have once pronounced reliable what may 
be mistaken and another time rejected it? Is it right to do anything but 
pronounce it all reliable on account of the apparent truthfulness of the 
ones relating it, as you pronounce reliable (someone's) testimony? What 
is pronounced reliable from the Prophet ... is more worthy (awla) of our 
acceptance than what is pronounced reliable from anyone else. Other- 
wise, we should have to reject it all, if there is a possibility of a mistake 
concerning it, as they reject it who reject uncorroborated reports (akhbar 
al-khāssa). You have not done either of these things, rather put yourself in 
a position to reject what you like and accept what you like, on no principle 
I know you to recognize."64 


(Al-Shafi?'s interlocutor should be his disciple al-Rabī' b. Sulayman al-Muradi, 
but gultu in this passage is deployed inconsistently, so it may have been built 
up of fragments of something earlier against someone else.) In the background 
are clearly others, perhaps Mu'tazila who reject all hadith, perhaps Iraqis like 
Abū Yusuf who reject hadith not widely known, which al-Shāfrī insists on con- 
sidering probative. But he resorts to no systematic method of sorting probably 
from improbably accurate transmission. Rather, in effect, he asserts that we 
do know what the Prophet said just because we must know what the Prophet 
said. 


64 Shafi, Umm, 8:750. El Shamsy quotes the next section of this passage, in which al-Shāfiī 
refers to "those who abolish prophetic reports in their entirety, saying, "We adhere to con- 


sensus'”: E Shamsy, Canonization, 67. El Shamsy identifies this as the approach of Ibrahim 
b. Ulayya. 
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Al-ShāfiTs refutation of al-Shaybani, al-Radd ‘ala Muhammad b. al-Hasan, 
begins with a dispute over the size of the wergild (diya). Typically, al-Shāfiī 
quotes Hijazi hadith against the Kufan hadith that al-Shaybani has quoted 
without actually showing where the Kufan tradition is in error. The next sec- 
tion treats the question of whether a free murderer should be put to death 
for killing a slave. Al-Shafi says there is no probative hadith report on the 
matter but that logical consistency with other parts of the law requires a dif- 
ferent penalty for killing a slave. After that comes the comparative wergild for 
body parts of men and women, where al-Shafi insists that when the Follower 
Sa'id b. al-Musayyab adduces the sunna, it must indicate that the proposed 
rule goes back to the Prophet.%5 And so it goes—almost nowhere, so far as I 
have noticed, does he bother with proper isnād criticism. (El Shamsy cites one 
example of complaining that his opponent, probably al-Shaybani, relies on a 
hadith report with an incomplete isnad.®*) Often, the law has to have some 
other basis than Qur'an and Prophet hadith—the two examples just given, of 
positions supported only by logical consistency or a Follower report, are by no 
means rare. 

When it comes to relying on Quran and hadith, the extreme end of the Sunni 
spectrum is of course occupied by Ahmad b. Hanbal and the traditionalists 
around him. If pressed, he would defend his position as based on hadith. In 
cases of contradictory hadith, he would sometimes present the material and 
leave it to the one asking to choose a position.9 As for consensus, he doubted 
whether it was a reliable means by which to know the law: 


Whatever a man asserts that there is consensus over, it is a lie. Whoever 
claims consensus is a liar. Perhaps the people disagreed. This is the pos- 
ition of Bishr al-Marisi and al-Asamm. Rather, one should say, "It is not 
known that the people disagreed” or that he has not heard of that.68 


65 Shafi, Umm, 9:85-94. Schacht's guess that al-Radd ‘ala Muhammad b. al-Hasan commen- 
ted on a part of Shaybani’s K. al-Hujaj is shared by the editors of al-Shaybānī, K. al-Hujja 
‘ala Ahl al-Madina, ed. Abū al-Wafā' al-Afghānī et al., Silsilat al-Matbü'at 1, 4 vols. (Hydera- 
bad: Matba‘at al-Ma'àrif al-Shargiyya, 1385/1965, repr. Beirut: ‘Alam al-Kutub, 1403/1983), 
which see at 4:255—418. Cf. Joseph Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1950), 338. 

66  ElShamsy, Canonization, 51fn. For other discussions of the report in question, sceptical but 
less emphatic than al-Shafi see inter alia Bukhari, al-Tarikh al-Kabir, 2:25-26, s.n. Ayman 
al-Habashi, and Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 1:394—395, s.n. Ayman mawlà al-Zubayr. 

67 See Susan A. Spectorsky, "Ahmad Ibn Hanbal’s Figh,’ Journal of the American Oriental Soci- 
ety 102 (1982): 461—465; Christopher Melchert, Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Makers of the Muslim 
World (Oxford: Oneworld, 2006), chap. 3. 

68 ‘Abd Allah b. Ahmad, Masa'il al-imam Ahmad b. Hanbal, ed. Zuhayr al-Shawish (Beirut: 
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But this is evidently against those who would substitute consensus for had- 
ith. Although reluctant to declare something forbidden that he did not know 
the Prophet to have forbidden, Ahmad himself could also be quoted as accept- 
ing a practice on the ground that it was established practice (al-‘amal 'alayh), 
not merely that the hadith supporting it was the best available evidence.® 
And he would sometimes appeal to consensus himself, for example, that one 
should not insert the basmala before O. 9, rather “One stops, as to the Quran, 
at what Muhammad’s Companions agreed upon (mā ajmat ‘alayhi ashab 
Muhammad), nothing to be added to it or subtracted.”70 

From the middle of the century we have a treatise from the influential Hanafi 
al-Khassaf (d. 261/874), Kitab Ahkam al-Waqf on the rules of charitable found- 
ations. Al-Khassaf had the reputation of fitting hadith to Hanafi opinion, and 
this book begins with a chapter comprising relevant hadith, mostly going back 
to the Prophet and mostly with asanid. However, the asanid are often mani- 
festly incomplete; e.g. « Mufaddal b. Fadala (Egyptian, d. 181/797?) « Yazid b. Abi 
Habib (Egyptian client, d. 128/745—746) < the Prophet." Moreover, al-Khassaf 
almost never cites hadith in subsequent chapters, preferring to elaborate the 
law by appeal to consistency or, less often, the opinions of Abū Hanifa, Abū 
Yusuf, and al-Shaybani. 


5 To the Present 


It may be said that the early Mu'tazili approach has enjoyed renewed pop- 
ularity among Muslim liberals who find congenial values in the Qur’an and 
dismiss contrary hadith as merely preserving the patriarchal attitudes (among 
other things) of eighth- and ninth-century Muslim men. For example, I have 
complained of Azizah al-Hibri’s assertion that “traditionally, a hadith which 
appears to contradict a Quranic passage is usually viewed as based on a false 


al-Maktab al-Islami, 1401/1981), 438—439. Also cited by El Shamsy to support a different 
point, but he prefers a version from Ibn Taymiyya by which Ahmad named not al-Asamm 
but Ibrahim b. ‘Ulayya: Canonization, 56. 

69 Jonathan A.C. Brown, “Did the Prophet Say It or Not? The Literal, Historical, and Effective 
Truth of Hadiths in Early Sunnism,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 129 (2009): 
277, citing an uth-century Hanbali work which, however, apparently draws in turn on a 
gth-century collection of Ahmad's teaching. 

70  Sälihb. Ahmad, Masa'ilal-imam Ahmad b. Hanbal, ed. Tariq b. ‘Awad (sic) Allah b. Muham- 
mad (Riyadh: Dar al-Watan, 1420/1999), 55, no. 168. 

71 Al-Khassaf, K. Ahkam al-Awgāf (n.p.: Matba‘at Diwan Umūm al-Awgāf al-Misriyya, 1322/ 
1904), 3. 
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report or is reinterpreted in a fashion consistent with the Qur'an"? This is pre- 
posterous as a description of the Sunni tradition, in which the Qur'anic passage 
would be reinterpreted (probably by restriction of its application) so as not 
to contradict the hadith report. However, it apparently agrees with the pri- 
ority Wasil b. ‘At@ accorded clear passages of the Quran. Implicitly (“usually 
viewed"), it also appeals to consensus. 

Fatima Mernissi recounts being driven to perform her own hadith criticism 
after being reduced to silence by someone's citation of the report, "Those who 
entrust their affairs to a woman will never know prosperity." First of all, she 
looks into the biography of the Companion who transmitted it. Malik calls 
for every hadith transmitter to be truthful even outside the transmission of 
hadith. “If we apply this rule to Abu Bakra,” says Mernissi, “he would have to 
be immediately eliminated, since one of the biographies of him tells us that 
he was convicted of and flogged for false testimony by the caliph ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab." (He was one of four who accused someone of adultery. When one 
of them withdrew his testimony, the rest were flogged for gadhf:) Moreover, 
she goes on, “Even though it was collected as sahih (authentic) by al-Bukhari 
and others, that hadith was hotly contested and debated by many. The scholars 
did not agree on the weight to give that hadith on women and politics.”73 In 
agreement with early Mu'tazili theory, then, Mernissi questions a hadith trans- 
mitter's qualification to give testimony (hence also to be relied on to transmit 
hadith correctly), then complains that the proposed rule is outside consensus, 
besides. 

By contrast, isnād comparison still has its followers among modern Salafiyya. 
For example, here is some recent online hadith criticism concerning the hadith 
report, “There is no mahdi except Īsā”: 


One of its narrators is Muhammad b. Khalid al-Jundi. 


72 Azizah al-Hibri, "Islam, Law and Custom: Redefining Muslim Women's Rights” American 
University Journal of International Law and Policy 12 (1997): 5. C£. Christopher Melchert, 
“Whether to Keep Women Out of the Mosque,” Authority, Privacy and Public Order in Islam, 
ed. B. Michalak-Pikulska and A. Pikulski, Orientalia Lovaniensia analecta 148 (Leuven: 
Peeters, 2006), 59. 

73 Fatima Mernissi, The Veil and the Male Elite, trans. Mary Jo Lakeland (Boston: Addison- 
Wesley, 1991), 1-4, 60—61. For Malik's rule, see Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, a/-Intigā” (Cairo: Maktabat 
al-Qudsi, 1350), 15-16. For the hadith report in question, see Bukhani, Sahih, al-maghazi 
83, bab kitāb al-nabi ila Kisrā wa-Qaysar, no. 4425, and al-fitan 18, no. 7099. For the story 
of Abü Bakra, see al-Tabari, The History of al-Tabari 13: The Conquest of Iraq, Southwestern 
Persia, and Egypt, trans. Gautier H.A. Juynboll, Bibliotheca Persica and SUNY Series in Near 
Eastern Studies (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1989), 110—114 (s.a. 17). 
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Firstly Hafiz Ibn Hajar, after careful scrutiny of the various opinions, 
graded him as “Majhul” i.e. unknown. See al-Taqrib 2/71. 
Imam Hakim also classified him as “Majhul” see Tahzib al-Tahzib 9/126 
In fact the narration has multiple issues. Shaykh Albani (in Silsala 
Da'ifa-weak chain-, Number 77) has mentioned three problems in this. 
1. Tadlis of Hassan al-Basri 
2. Muhammad bin Khalid al-Jundi being Majhul. 
3. Difference in the chain. At another place Muhammad bin Khalid 
narrates from Aban bin Abi Ayyash instead of Aban bin Salih and 
he is "Matrook" i.e. rejected. See Tahzib al-Tahzib 9/126 
It is for this reason; Imam Ibn Taymiya, al-Saghani, al-Shaukani, Ibn Qay- 
yim, al-Dhahbi, al-Qurtubi, Azimabadi etc. and recently Albani and Shu’- 
aib Arnaut all have graded this narration as dubious."^ 


The third quoted objection from Muhammad Nasir al-Din al-Albani has to do 
with isnād comparison, showing that a given report was supported by con- 
tradictory asanid (the technical term is mudtarib). However, the heavy stress 
on authorities (Ibn Hajar, al-Hākim al-Naysābūrī, al-Albani himself et al.) also 
betrays a certain tendency to rely on consensus after all, just as the Mu'tazila 
called for. 

We should also think of similarities between our approach today and that of 
medieval Muslim scholars. As personal character turns out not to have played 
a crucial role in medieval Islamic hadith criticism, so personal character plays 
virtually no part in our debates. For example, it is conventional if I complain 
(rightly or wrongly), “Bedir stresses ‘Isa’s opposition to al-Shafii, but the con- 
nection is poorly demonstrated." It would be strange for me to add (rightly or 
wrongly), "Moreover, Bedir continually shirks administrative assignments." It 
is also fairly conventional among modern scholars to appeal to consensus, as 
when Etan Kohlberg says of hadith (rightly or wrongly), “there appears to bea 
large measure of scholarly agreement to the effect that traditions were being 
accurately recorded and transmitted in the early 2nd/8th century”75 


74 From http://islamic-forum.net/index.php?showtopic=19246, accessed 15 June 2013. For 
the hadith report in question, see Ibn Maja, Sunan, al-fitan 24, bab shiddat al-zaman, 
no. 4039. 

75 Etan Kohlberg, "Introduction [to the section on hadith],” in The Study of Shit Islam: His- 
tory, Theology and Law, eds Farhad Daftary and Gurdofarid Miskinzoda, The Institute of 
Ismaili Studies Shi'i Heritage series 2 (London: LB. Tauris, 2014), 175. The accompanying 
note makes clear that he has in mind the early fixing of the law, both Sunni and Shi'i, not 
merely early creation of written notes. 
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6 Conclusions 


At the level of theory, it appears that the method described by al-Shafi4, inten- 
ded to demonstrate the value of the uncorroborated report, was the way of 
the future. The method of al-Bukhari and Muslim was similar, with a little 
more emphasis on isnād comparison and less on the personal probity of the 
men in asānīd, regarding which they had to be acutely aware that they usually 
suffered from a dearth of information. They still preferred to pile up paral- 
lel versions where possible to demonstrate corroboration. The contemporary 
Mu'tazili approach, by contrast, tended to downplay hadith, especially uncor- 
roborated, in favour of consensus and communal practice. Hanafi theory seems 
to have been similar. 

On the other hand, if in theory the Sunni approach stressed sound hadith, 
in practice (at least away from the extreme traditionalist end represented by 
Ahmad b. Hanbal), it continually rested instead on consensus. For example, 
after presenting a hadith report with the dubious link ‘Abd al-Jabbar b. Wa'il 
from his father (as discussed above), al-Tirmidhi says, "This one is uncorrob- 
orated (gharīb), with a discontinuous isnad.” He quotes al-Bukhārī, as noted, 
declaring that ‘Abd al-Jabbar never met his father. But then al-Tirmidhi con- 
cludes, “Practice goes by this hadith report in the view of the people of know- 
ledge of the Companions of the Prophet ... and others: that there is no hadd 
punishment for the woman who is forced."76 I have noted before the similar 
examples of the yield and the guaranty (above) and judicial procedure (in a 
previous article): al-Tirmidhi finds fault with the hadith report that supports 
his rule but then concludes, "Practice goes by this hadith report in the view 
of the people of knowledge of the Companions of the Prophet ... and oth- 
ers: that proof is incumbent on the claimant and the oath on the accused”77 
Usually, this expression follows a hadith report that al-Tirmidhi has dubbed 
"good and sound"; sometimes, after another “good and sound” hadith report, 
he states only, "Practice goes by this hadith report in the view of most of the 
people of knowledge" or even "some of the people of knowledge." But *prac- 
tice goes by this hadith report according to all the people of knowledge" fol- 
lows more than a dozen additional hadith reports admittedly gharib (uncor- 


76 Tirmidhi, Jami‘, al-hudüd 22, bab mà j@a fi a-mar'a idhà ustukrihat ‘ala al-zinā, no. 1453. 

77 Tirmidhi, Jāmi” al-ahkam 12, bab ma jaa ft anna al-bayyina ala al-muddat wa-al-yamin 
‘ala al-mudda'à ‘alayh, nos. 1340—1342. Christopher Melchert, "The History of the Judi- 
cial Oath in Islamic Law," Oralité et lien social au Moyen Age (Occident, Byzance, Islam), 
eds Marie-France Auzépy and Guillaume Saint-Guillain, Centre de recherche d'histoire 
et civilisation de Byzance Monographies 29 (Paris: ACHCByz, 2008), 325. 
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roborated) or outright unsound. Al-Tirmidhi lets consensus make up for a 
weak basis in hadith. This seems to have become the prevailing Sunni posi- 
tion. 

There is a certain tradition in modern scholarship of finding that consensus 
(ijma*) is the ultimate authority in Islamic law. An older generation of Anglo- 
phone Islamicists must all have read this, for example: 


Indeed, on a strict logical basis, it is obvious that ijmā* underlies the whole 
imposing structure and alone gives it final validity. For it is ma‘ in the first 
place which guarantees the authenticity of the text of the Koran and of 
the Traditions. It is ģjmā' which determines how the words of their texts 
are to be pronounced and what they mean and in what direction they are 
to be applied.”% 


At the level of jurisprudence that concerns him, Aron Zysow is right to say, 
"the usual presentation of ijma‘ as the cornerstone of Islamic legal theory is 
misleading ... It is tawatur that provides Islamic law with its historical basis, 
the existence and actions of the Prophet, the authenticity of the Quran in 
its various readings."? In works expounding actual rules, however, it appears 
that consensus is the ultimate arbiter after all. It is testimony to its persistence 
in non-Muttazili, Sunni texts that modernists such as al-Hibri and Mernissi 
should assume that their appeals to consensus and specifically qualification 
to testify are traditional (it is hardly to be imagined that they were consciously 
arguing along Mu'tazili lines).9? This is not the theorized consensus of classical 
jurisprudence (especially as expounded in the eleventh century and later—al- 
Shafi''s own defence of ijmā'is notably sketchy*!) but something more intuit- 
ive. Perhaps it is comparable to the Roman Catholic formula of quod semper, 


78 | Hamilton AR. Gibb, Muhammedanism, 2nd edition (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1962), 96. 

79 Zysow, Economy of Certainty, 155. 

80  Ontherevival of Mu‘tazilism in the modern period, see for example Richard C. Martin and 
Mark R. Woodward with Dwi S. Atmaja, Defenders of Reason in Islam: Mu tazilism from 
Medieval School to Modern Symbol (Oxford: Oneworld, 1997), and Thomas Hildebrandt, 
Neo-Mu'tazilismus? Intention und Kontext in modernen arabischen Umgang mit dem ratio- 
nalistischen Erbe des Islam, Islamic Philosophy, Theology, and Science, Texts and Studies 
77 (Leiden: Brill, 2007). Both say much of theology and rationalism, little or nothing of 
hadith and consensus. 

81 “It is also possible that ShāfiTs concept of ijmā* is simply extremely informal and that 
the focus on it in the secondary literature (which has driven this chapter) has led to an 
overestimation of its significance": so the exasperated conclusion of Lowry, Early Islamic, 
356-357. 
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quod ab omnibus credituni est ("what has been believed everywhere, always, 
and by all") cited to justify what might appear to be new. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Juynboll, al-Zuhri, and al-Kitab: About the 
Historicity of Transmission below the Common 
Link Level 


Pavel Pavlovitch 


1 Introduction 


In several of his publications, Gautier H.A. Juynboll argued that short legal max- 
ims as well as entertaining and uplifting narrations (gasas) by first-century 
storytellers (gāss, pl. gussās) might pre-date by a generation or two the com- 
mon link (CL)! in an isnad bundle.” Apart from that, Juynboll doubted the 
possibility of dating traditions before the CL; in fact, he regarded many appar- 
ent CLs as, at best, "the conceivable, often even more or less historically ten- 
able, originators of a tradition under scrutiny"? Juynboll's mistrust of the CL 
and the cr's alleged sources was driven by his focus on isnād analysis as the 
key to answering the questions of “where, when and at the hands of whom a 
certain tradition originated."^ This is not to say that Juynboll disregarded the 
substantive content of hadith, known as its matn (pl. mutūn).5 Nonetheless, his 


1 ThecListhe earliest historically ascertainable transmitter at the point of convergence of sev- 
eral lines of transmission (isnad, pl. asanid) carrying similar or identical contents (mutün). 
By contrast, the term “key figure" denotes a point of convergence that may be either a histor- 
ical ora seeming CL. Modern hadith scholars have interpreted the CL phenomenon in various 
ways (see Andreas Górke, “Eschatology, History, and the Common Link: A Study in Method- 
ology,’ in Method and Theory in the Study of Islamic Origins, ed. Herbert Berg (Leiden: Brill, 
2003), 188—191). 

2 Gautier H.A. Juynboll, “Some Notes on Islam's First Fugahā' Distilled from Early Hadit Lit- 
erature," Arabica 39, no. 3 (1992): 302-309; Gautier H.A. Juynboll, "Early Islamic Society as 
Reflected in Its Use of Isnāds” Le Museon 107 (1994): 160-171. About the meaning of the term 
"isnád bundle,” see note 5 below. 

3 Gautier H.A. Juynboll, Encyclopedia of Canonical Hadith (Leiden: Brill, 2007), xx; cf. Gautier 
H.A. Juynboll, “Nafi, the mawlā of Ibn ‘Umar, and his position in Muslim Hadith Literature” 
Der Islam 70, no. 2 (1993): 216. The reason for this negative stance is Juynboll's presumption 
that single-strand asanid above the key figures are useless for buttressing their status as CLs 
(Nafi? 211—216). Juynboll's dismissal of the single strands came in response to Michael Cook's 
criticism of isnād analysis ("Nāfi"” 213 and Cook's work cited thereto). 

4 Juynboll, *Nafi 207; cf. Juynboll, 209. 

5 Thus, Juynboll distinguished between the "protoversion of the matn,” put into circulation by 
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reliance on al-Mizzi's Tuhfat al-ashraf bi-marifāt al-atraf (A Gift to the Exal- 
ted in the Knowledge of Epitomes), which comprises traditions as epitomised 
by their most salient parts (taraf, pl. atraf), blunted his attentiveness to tex- 
tual details. Juynboll's generalizing approach to the matn substance stands out 
conspicuously in his treatment of the collective asanid in which a single trans- 
mitter alleges to have received variants of early gasas from several informants, 
without providing details about the degree of overlapping between their for- 
mulations. Thus, while drawing attention to the variation of motifs in several 
versions of the ‘A’isha slander narrative (hadith al-ifk)$ on the authority of al- 
Zuhri (d. 124/742)? Juynboll averred, “the wording of the ifk story is doubtless 
Zuhrīs”$ In this manner he set aside his inveterate scepticism with respect 
to the cL and the single-strand isnad. What is more, he went on to accredit 
the transmission of al-Zuhrīs four purported informants, without thoroughly 
addressing the possibility of at least some of them being an unhistorical trans- 
mitter or inventor of the narrative.? 

In this essay, I will attempt to show that apart from the general meaning, or 
the "gist" of traditions, scrutinizing textual details, even the minutest ones, may 


the CL, and its later modifications by the various partial cLs (“Nafi‘” 212; cf. “Early Society” 
155-156). He used the term “matn cluster" for “a variety of slightly different, but more often 
than not closely resembling, if not wholly identical, matns" ("Nafi 224—225; cf. Juynboll, 
“Early Society,” 178, note 70; Gautier H.A. Juynboll, “Muslim b. al-Hadjdjadj,” in Encyclopae- 
dia of Islam, 2nd ed., accessed 13 August 2018, http://dx.doi.org/10.1163/1573-3912, islam. SIM 
5597), and, when speaking of a “bundle,” he meant a group of asānīd carrying “one and the 
same text" ("Nafi 209). Juynboll applied these principles in his study of the first-revelation 
narrative, in which he distinguished between the ma aqra'u (“What should I read?" or “I 
cannot read") version, put into circulation by ‘Ubayd b. Umayr (d. 68/687), and al-Zuhrīs 
(d. 124/742) grammatically streamlined formulation, mā ana bi-qari’” (“I am not one who 
reads") (“Early Society,’ 160-166). 
6 During one of the Prophet's raids, Aisha reportedly got lost in the desert and was picked up by 
a straggler, whereupon detractors accused her of being unfaithful to the Prophet (for details, 
see Gregor Schoeler, Charakter und Authentie der muslimischen Uberlieferung über das Leben 
Mohammeds (Berlin: Walter De Gruyter, 1996), 119 ff.). 
Juynboll, “Early Society” 183-185. 
Juynboll, 181. 
Juynboll, 181-182. In his reflections on Sayf b. ‘Umar’s (d. c. 173—193/786—809) asānīd, Juynboll 
is somewhat more reserved. According to him, Sayf’s collective asanid, “more likely than not, 
yield genuine data transmitted by his authorities,” whereas his single strands, “are often (not 
always) of his own making" (“Early Society,” 189). The problem here lies in Juynboll’s presump- 
tion that Sayf's collective asānīd are genuine not in their own right, but because the collective 
asānīd in the transmissions of al-Zuhri and Ibn Ishaq are so ("Early Society” 189—190). Even 
if the latter assertion may be argued for, on a form-critical basis, with regard to hadith al-ifk, 
it is nevertheless epistemologically disadvantageous to treat an individual case as a universal 
paradigm that applies to most collective asanid conveying qasas material. 
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contribute significantly to the reconstruction of the matn at the various stages 
of its textual evolution. I will argue that by applying form-critical approaches, 
we may indeed be able to trace the history of a tradition and its constituent 
motifs below the cL level, that is, navigate our path into the murky domain 
of the single-strand asanid. To that end, I will study the statement of the fam- 
ous hadith collector Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri that Umayyad amirs forced him, along 
with other traditionists, to write down Tradition (kitab al-'ilm), despite their 
aversion to writing, whereupon they thought it best, “not to prevent from this 
[knowledge] any Muslim.”!° This tradition, which I will call henceforth “the 
coercion tradition,” has attracted a good deal of scholarly attention during the 
last century and a half of oriental studies." Even though at variance about 
aspects of its interpretation, scholars who studied this tradition took it for gran- 


10 A ‘Abd al-Razzāg al-San'ani, Musannaf, ed. Habib al-Rahman al-A*zamī, 12 vols. 2nd ed. 
(Beirut: al-Maktab al-islāmī, 1403/1983), 11:258, no. 20486. I read the clause akrah*-nā ‘alay- 
hih@ula’il-umar@’ as akraha-nà ‘alay-hi huli l-umara” (those rulers forced us), and not 
akrah-nà ‘alay-hi ha'ula'i -umara'* (we forced it on those rulers), as suggested by Spren- 
ger (“On the origin and progress of writing down historical facts among the Musalmans” 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 25, no. 4 (1856): 322). Although grammatically pos- 
sible, Sprenger's reading contradicts numerous other traditions that clearly assert that 
writing down Tradition was an Umayyad initiative in which they embroiled al-Zuhri and 
other scholars. 

11 Goldziher interpreted this remarkable report as a witness to al-Zuhri's “willingness to 
lendhis name [...] to the government's wishes" (Muhammedanische Studien, Zweiter Theil 
(Halle a. S.: Max Niemeyer, 1890), 38. I cite the translation according to Ignaz Goldzi- 
her, Muslim Studies, vol. 2, trans. C.R. Barber and S.M. Stern (London: George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd, 1971), 47). Abbott identified the issue at stake in this and similar reports as 
the writing of Tradition. She asserted that, apart from royal pressure, al-Zuhri agreed to 
record Tradition because he realized that written fixation of knowledge was an import- 
ant means to check the influx of spurious traditions from the eastern provinces of the 
caliphate, to prevent orally transmitted lore from being forgotten, and to limit the influ- 
ence of non-Arabs (mawālī) on nascent Islamic sciences (Studies in Arabic Literary Papyri, 
vol. 2: Qur'anic Commentary and Tradition (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1967), 33- 
34). Schoeler (“Oral Torah and Hadit: Transmission, Prohibition of Writing, Redaction,” 
in The Oral and Written in Early Islam, ed. James E. Montgomery, trans. Uwe Vagelpohl 
(London: Routledge, 2006), 122-123) and Michael Cook (*The Opponents of the Writing 
of Tradition in Early Islam,” Arabica 44, no. 4 (1997): 460—461, § 42) used al-Zuhri’s state- 
ments to argue that an important transition from oral to written transmission of hadith 
was taking place at the turn of the first century AH/ca. 718 CE. Aspects of the sametradition 
were discussed by Fuat Sezgin (Geschichte des Arabischen Schrifttums, Band 1: Qur'ünwis- 
senschaften, Hadiit, Geschichte, Fiqh, Dogmatik, Mystik, bis ca. 430 H (Leiden: Brill, 1967), 
74-75), Gautier H.A. Juynboll (Muslim Tradition: Studies in Chronology, Provenance and 
Authorship of Early hadith (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), 169, note 32), 
Michael Lecker (“Biographical Notes on Ibn Shihab al-Zuhrī” Journal of Semitic Studies 
41, no. 1 (1996): 24ff.), and Meir J. Kister (^... La taqra’u l-qurüna ‘ala l-mushafiyyina wa-là 
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ted that al-Zuhrī used the expression kitāb al-‘ilm to designate “writing down 
knowledge.” Accordingly, his statement was generally assumed to imply that 
before the rulers' intervention traditions had been transmitted almost exclus- 
ively by way of oral instruction. 

In what follows, I will argue, from a form-critical perspective, that the expres- 
sion kunnā nakrahu l-kitab® (“we were loath of al-kitab”) reflects a stage in 
the development of the coercion tradition that is older than the matn of the 
bundle's CL, ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani (d. 211/827), which included the expres- 
sion kunnā nakrahu kitab®al-‘ilm (“we were loath of writing down knowledge"). 
I will suggest that the unqualified use of the word kitab, meaning “writ” or 
“scripture,” was part of the matn’s original formulation, perhaps going back to 
al-Zuhrī, and that only at a subsequent stage of development the word al-‘ilm 
was added to kitāb as a second part of an idafa compound, thereby transform- 
ing the expression into “writing down knowledge.’ Al-Zuhri would seem to have 
expressed a peculiar loathness of scripture that refers to a Sitz im Leben differ- 
ent from the hitherto assumed transition from oral to written transmission of 


knowledge. 


2 A Methodological Excursus 


In my study of the historical development and textual composition of the coer- 
cion tradition, I employ a method known as isnad-cum-matn analysis (herein- 
after, ICMA). ICMA makes use of basic concepts and procedural rules that were 
formulated in the works of, inter alios, Joseph Schacht, Josef van Ess,!3 Gau- 
tier H.A. Juynboll, Iftikhar Zaman,’ Gregor Schoeler6 and Harald Motzki.!” 
The scholars who apply this method start with gathering from extant hadith 
collections the largest possible number of variant traditions dealing with a 


tahmilu L'ilma ‘ani Lsahafiyyīn ... Some Notes on the Transmission of Hadith,’ Jerusalem 
Studies in Arabic and Islam 22 (1998): 157-162). 

12 Joseph Schacht, Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1950), 
1713175. 

13 Josef van Ess, Zwischen Hadit und Theologie: Studien zum Entstehen prädestinatianischer 
Überlieferung (Berlin: Walter De Gruyter, 1975). 

14 Juynboll, Encyclopedia, xvii-xxxiii, and his earlier works cited thereto. 

15 Iftikhar Zaman, "The Evolution of a Hadith: Transmission, Growth and the Science of Rijal 
in a Hadith of Sa‘d B. Abi Waqqas" (PhD diss., University of Chicago, 1989). 

16 Schoeler, Charakter und Authentie. 

17 Harald Motzki, "Dating Muslim Traditions: A Survey,” Arabica 52, no. 2 (2005): esp. 250— 
252, and his earlier works cited thereto. 
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single issue, the only condition being that these traditions be mentioned with 

their asanid. Next, the names of all transmitters from the purported original 

speaker (say, the Prophet (d. n/632)) to the respective hadith collector (say, 

‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San'ani (d. 211/827)) are recorded in a graphical diagram in 

chronological succession. As it often happens, two or more asānīd converge on 

asingle transmitter, who, therefore, is considered a key figure, that is, a possible 
historical transmitter of the tradition at issue. To determine the key figure's 
status, which is the most challenging part of ICMA, I combine isnād-analysis 
with meticulous analysis of the tradition's matn.!? The historical transmitters 
at the higher levels of the isnad bundle are partial common links (PCLs); if the 

PCL transmissions share a common historically verifiable source, this source is 

the bundle's common link (cL). Unless proven otherwise, the CL is the origin- 

ator of the reconstructed tradition. 

No collections by PCLs or CLs who flourished in the second/eighth century 
have been preserved, while later collectors convey their traditions with various 
degrees of structural and textual dissimilarity. It is, therefore, critically import- 
ant to reconstruct the mutun of the PCLs and the CL with the greatest possible 
degree of accuracy. Only in this case may we ascertain the historicity of trans- 
mission and recover the source tradition, either partly or in full, from the welter 
of later redactional changes. To reconstruct the wording of the coercion tradi- 
tion, whenever possible I will deploy the following text-critical criteria: 

— Priority of occurrence. This criterion accords priority to the formulations 
recorded by the compilers of surviving hadith collections who stand next 
to the PCL/CL. 

— Frequency of use. This criterion gives prominence to the most widespread 
formulation within a group of cognate mutūn converging on a common 
transmitter. 

— Conceptual transparency. According to this criterion, vaguely formulated 
mutün predate their conceptually clearer and more elaborate counterparts. 

— Semantic consistency. Contradictions or redundancies within an individual 
matn suggest editorial reworking.!? 


18 For details, see Pavel Pavlovitch, The Formation of the Islamic Understanding of Kalala in 
the Second Century AH (718-816 CE): Between Scripture and Canon (Leiden: Brill, 2016), 22— 
56. 

19 Fora nuanced description of these criteria, see Pavlovitch, Formation, 37—40. 
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The Historical Development of al-Zuhri's Tradition 


wo 


A list of onomastic abbreviations in Fig. 5.1.: 


A. ‘Ali IABr. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr 
AA Abū al-‘Abbas IAKh.  IbnAbiKhaythama 
AB Abū Bakr IH. Ibn Hanbal 

Ah. Ahmad IHj. Ibn Hajar 

‘Al. ‘Abdallah Ihq. Ishaq 

‘AR. ‘Abd al-Rahman IJ. Ibn Jabala 

‘AMk. ‘Abd al-Malik IKth. Ibn Kathir 

AN. Abū Nu‘aym IS. Ibn Sa‘d 

‘AWrth. ‘Abd al-Warith Ism. Ismail 

BH. Bishr b. al-Hakam Isr. Israil 

Bhq. al-Bayhaqī Khld. Khalid 

Bk. Bakr Khtb.  al-Khatib al-Baghdadi 
Bldh. al-Baladhuri Mans. Mansur 

Dbr. al-Dabari Mslm. Muslim 

Dhhb.  al-Dhahabi M. Muhammad 

Drm. al-Darimi Qsm. Qasim 

Fsw. al-Fasawi Ys. Yunus 

Hmd. Hammad Bgh. Baghdad 

Hus. Husayn Md. Medina 

IA. Ibn Asākir Ym. Yemen 


The coercion traditions center around two main key figures: ‘Abd al-Razzaq al- 
San‘ani and Sufyan b. Uyayna (see Fig. 5.1). In addition, an isolated transmission 
passes through Ibrahim b. al-Mundhir to al-Zuhrī. Let us check if any of these 
traditionists is a historical transmitter. 


34 The isnad Evidence 
The asanid in Fig. 5.1 have al-Zuhrī as their lowest point of convergence. This 
evidence is, nevertheless, uncertain, owing to the single-strands of transmis- 
sion that always separate al-Zuhri from the earliest collector/key-figure in the 
respective isnad bundle. While keeping in mind this limitation, let us try to 
establish if ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Sufyan b. Uyayna, or Ibrahim b. al-Mundhir may 
have transmitted a tradition that goes back to al-Zuhrī. 

‘Abd al-Razzaq's transmission passes through his teacher, the renowned 
Yemeni traditionist Ma‘mar b. Rashid (d. 153-154/770-771). Indisputable 
though it may seem in its general outlines, 'Abd al-Razzaq's massive corpus 
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on the authority of Ma‘mar is open to questions and doubt when it comes 
to its specific aspects. Harald Motzki was the most eloquent advocate of the 
authenticity of the transmission ‘Abd al-Razzaq ^ Ma'mar. In a study of 3,810 
asānīd from ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s Musannaf, Motzki observed that at the level 
immediately below 'Abd al-Razzaq these asanid divide unevenly between four 
major transmitters—Ma'mar b. Rashid (3296), Ibn Jurayj (2996), Sufyan al- 
Thawrī (22%), and Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna (4%)—and go less important trans- 
mitters. Significantly, a similar heterogeneous distribution obtains at the next 
lower level of transmission. This diversity of transmission led Motzki to con- 
clude that ‘Abd al-Razzaq's transmission of the above four hadith corpora 
is generally authentic.2° The authenticity of ‘Abd al-Razzāg's corpus on the 
authority of Ma‘mar in general, however, does not guarantee the genuineness 
of its every single constituent tradition. In his critique of Motzki’s method, 
Juynboll pointed out that a blanket statistical approach to hadith corpora 
lacks the precision to discriminate between authentic and potentially inau- 
thentic traditions. Thus, for instance, collections composed in the third/ninth 
century, such as Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad, contain numerous traditions on the 
authority of ‘Abd al-Razzaq that are not part of his Musannaf. If Ibn Hanbal 
could invent scores of traditions, as Juynboll assumes, ‘Abd al-Razzaq might 
have equally indulged in inventing and falsely ascribing hadith to his alleged 
sources.?! 

Another wave of criticism was directed against Motzki's methodological 
assumption that the heterogeneity of transmission of one collector from mul- 
tiple sources indicates the authenticity of that collector's corpus. Thus, Gled- 
hill? took Motzki to task for not studying the formal characteristics of trans- 
mission from one source to a plurality of recipients—an inverse procedure that 
Gledhill designated as *homogeneity principle" Against Motzki's heterogen- 
eity principle, which equates diversity with authenticity, Gledhill posited that 
whenever several collectors transmit from a shared source, their asanid ought 
to have similar formal characteristics. To test the homogeneity criterion, Gled- 
hill examined the transmissions of ‘Abd al-Razzaq and Ibn Abi Shayba through 
‘Ata b. Abi Rabah, and he demonstrated that these two strands differ consid- 
erably in their formal characteristics. Thus, diversity of transmissions reach- 


20 Harald Motzki, The Origins of Islamic Jurisprudence: Meccan Fiqh before the Classical 
Schools, trans. Marion H. Katz (Leiden: Brill, 2002), 58 ff. 

21 Gautier H.A. Juynboll, “New Perspectives in the Study of Early Islamic Jurisprudence,” Bib- 
liotheca Orientalis 49, no. 3-4 (1992): 359-360. 

22 Paul Gledhill, “Motzki’s Forger: The Corpus of the Follower ‘Ata’ in Two Early 3rd/gth- 
Century Hadith Compendia,’ Islamic Law and Society 19, no. 1-2 (2012): 171-189. 
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ing one collector from several earlier sources goes in tandem with diversity 
of transmissions issuing from each of these sources to several later collect- 
ors, which, according to Gledhill’s criteria, undermines Motzki's heterogeneity 
principle. 

To wrap up our review of Motzki's corpus analysis, it is necessary to note 
that, to date, it does not seem to have passed the test of falsifiability. To my 
knowledge and experience with hadith analysis, any notable body of tradi- 
tions clustering around a single transmitter exhibits the diverse distribution 
among several principal informants that Motzki observed in the case of 'Abd 
al-Razzaq (see, for instance, my limited survey of Ibrahim b. al-Mundhir's 
corpus at the end of the present sub-section). Unless we are able to falsify 
Motzki's method on its own terms, that is, discover a corpus wherein tradi- 
tions are uniformly distributed among a group of alleged informants of a single 
collector, this method will remain an important yet epistemologically ques- 
tionable tool of studying the provenance and authenticity of Muslim tradi- 
tions. 

Be that as it may, the clash of opinions about the authenticity of ‘Abd al- 
Razzāgs asānīd prevents us from reaching a definite conclusion about the reli- 
ability of his single-strand transmission on the authority of Ma'mar b. Rashid > 
al-Zuhrī in the present case. The asānīd through Sufyan b. Uyayna may provide 
significant hints about ‘Abd al-Razzaq's source, but they are problematic, for 
several reasons. 

First, ‘Abd al-Razzaq's version of the coercion tradition is preserved in his 
Musannaf, and it is cited on his authority by nine later collectors, which leaves 
no doubt as to ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s CL status. By contrast, there is no extant col- 
lection with Sufyan b. Uyayna's traditions, while he is cited by only two early 
collectors (al-Darimi and Ibn Abi Khaythama), based on single-strand asanid. 
These two transmissions served as the source—either stated or concealed— 
of the other transmissions in the Ibn Uyayna cluster. According to Juynboll's 
criteria, the absence of PCLs and direct collectors above the level of Sufyan 
makes the association of the coercion tradition with him a suspect of for- 
gery. 

Second, as shown in Fig. 5.1 two Baghdadis and one Naysaburi transmitter 
from the following generation purportedly transmitted on the authority of the 
Meccan Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna. But why do Meccans appear to have neglected a 
tradition of their famous fellow countryman? One may argue that all Meccan 
asānīd above Ibn Uyayna had been lost, but such an inference from silence can 
hardly substantiate Sufyan’s CL status. 

Third, biographical reports make much of Sufyan's excellent memory. He did 
not possess any books, and if he recorded traditions at all, this never happened 
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before he had memorized them first.?? Given Sufyan’s expertise in exegesis and 
hadith interpretation (tafsir al-hadith),24 he must have paid considerable atten- 
tion to the legal and exegetical content of his traditions. It is striking that being 
an incisive exegete and jurisprudent who always learned traditions by heart, 
Sufyan nevertheless transmitted a hadith that goes against his opinion that 
hadith should be communicated orally. 

Fourth, Sufyan b. Uyayna cites al-Zuhri, who died seventy-four lunar years 
earlier. Given that in biographical lexica and hadith-critical works Sufyan is 
an exemplary mudallis (obfuscator of transmission), this extensive temporal 
gap raises serious doubts on the authenticity of his present isnad through 
al-Zuhri.?5 Our suspicion increases as we consider the formal expressions in 
which Sufyan describes his communication with al-Zuhri. According to Ibn Abi 
Khaythama, Sufyan stated, tahaddathu-na ‘an al-Zuhrī (they told us from al- 
Zuhri), by which he likely refers to several intermediate transmitters without 
specifying if he heard directly from any of them.?6 Ibn Abi Khaythama's con- 
temporary, al-Darimi, makes use of the generic preposition 'an (from) to de- 
scribe the way of communication between Sufyan and al-Zuhri, which, in this 
case, most likely conceals a major flaw in transmission." 

To sum up, the transmission both above and below Ibn 'Uyayna is beset by 
serious isnād problems. Given the degree of textual agreement between sub- 
clauses 1a and 1b in the transmissions of al-Darimi and Ibn Abi Khaythama 
through Ibn ‘Uyayna, on the one hand, and al-Fasawr' tradition through ‘Abd 
al-Razzaq al-San‘ani, on the other, one may think that the former two traditions 
were modeled on al-Fasawīs variant. Those who ascribed to Ibn ‘Uyayna state- 
ments that apparently lend support to writing down hadith may have attemp- 
ted to undermine his oralist attitude towards transmission of knowledge.28 


23  al-Mizzi, Tahdhib al-Kamāl fi asm@ al-rijal, ed. Bashshar Ma'rüf, 35 vols., 2nd ed. (Beirut: 
Mu'assasat al-Risāla, 1983/1403), 11189. 

24  al-Ramahurmuzi al-Muhaddith al-fasil bayna l-ràwi wa-L-wwàá't, ed. Muhammad al-Khatib, 
ist ed. (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1391/1971), 241, no. 146. 

25 For a discussion of Sufyan’s asānīd, see Tilman Nagel, "Hadīt-oder: Die Vernichtung der 
Geschichte” in xxv. Deutscher Orientalistentag, Vorträge, München 8.—13.4.1991, ed. Cor- 
nelia Wunsch, ZDMG Supplement 10 (Stuttgart, Franz Steiner, 1994), 120-124; Pavlovitch, 
Formation, 81, note 38 and the sources cited thereto. 

26 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, who transmits through Ibn Abi Khaythama, has tukhbarüna ‘an al-Zuhri 
(you [pl.] are informed about al-Zuhri). 

27 According to al-Hakim al-Naysābūrī, each isnād in which Sufyān reports on the author- 
ity of al-Zuhri without explicitly mentioning direct audition (samā') represents a case of 
tadlis (al-Madkhal ila ma'rifat Kitab al-Iklīl, ed. Ahmad al-Sallūm (Beirut: Dar Ibn Hazm, 
1423/2003), 112-114). 

28 That Sufyàn was involved in a dispute about permissibility of oral transmission, either 
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The third isnād through al-Zuhrī is recorded in al-Fasawī's al-Ma'rifa wa- 
Ltarikh (Knowledge and history) on the authority of Ibrahim b. al-Mundhir 
(d. 236/850). The gap of 12 lunar years between the death dates of Ibrahim 
and al-Zuhri suggests that the former used either an intermediate transmitter 
or a written source. With regard to the first possibility, it will be remembered, 
biographical lexica regularly mention Sufyan b. Uyayna as one of Ibrahim b. al- 
Mundhir's main informants.?? These assertions do not seem to find support (at 
least in quantitative terms) in the frequency of occurrence of the isnād Ibrahim 
b. al-Mundhir + Ibn 'Uyayna in al-Fasawi's above collection, which is one 
of the earliest works to include Ibrahim's asanid. Al-Fasawi's corpus through 
Ibrahim comprises eighty-two asānīd of which only four include Ibn ‘Uyayna 
as Ibrahim's informant. Nineteen of the above eighty-two asanid pass through 
al-Zuhn. By far the most widespread among them is the isnad Muhammad b. 
Fulayh ^ Musa b. ‘Uqba > al-Zuhn (twelve occurrences, mainly in the field 
of maghāzī), distantly trailed by Ibn Wahb > Yunus b. Yazid > al-Zuhn (three 
occurrences). The isnād Ibrahim b. al-Mundhir > Sufyan + al-Zuhri occurs only 
twice. A similar tendency marks Ibn Shabba's (d. 264/877) Tarikh al-Madina 
(Chronicle of Medina), which includes Ibn Uyayna in none of the fifty-eight 
transmissions through Ibrahim b. al-Mundhir. The negligible rate of occurrence 
of the isnād Ibn al-Mundhir > Ibn Uyayna > al-Zuhrī in the above two works 
may be explained by their authors’ preference for historical (maghazi) reports 
about the Prophet,?? which were hardly the pursuit of the jurist Ibn ‘Uyayna. 
Even so, this does not prove that Ibn ‘Uyayna is the suppressed link in the isnād 
al-Fasawi > Ibn al-Mundhir > ? > al-Zuhrī. On the other hand, we do not have 
isnàd or matn indications to the effect that al-Fasawi forged his tradition on 
the authority of Ibrahim b. al-Mundhir, who may therefore be regarded a his- 
torical transmitter of that tradition. Various factors may have contributed to 
the peculiarities of his version, as, for instance, poor memory or transmission 
from a little-known source. Either flaw could have nurtured the biographical 
reports according to which Ibrahim related unrecognized, hence, questionable 


personally or by way of later ascription, is suggested by his association with traditions 
that argue both against and for writing (Cook, “Opponents,” 465-467, $8 49—52; 477, $ 75). 

29 Ibn Abi Hatim al-Rāzī, al-Jarh wa-L-ta'dīl, 9 vols. (Beirut: Dar Ihy@ al-turath al-'arabi, n.d.), 
2:139, no. 450; Ibn Hibban, Kitab al-Thiqat, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Mu'id Khan, 10 vols. 
(Mu'assasat al-Kutub al-thaqafiyya, 1973/1393), 8:72; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tarikh Bagh- 
dad, ed. Bashshar Ma'rüf 17 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Gharb al-islami, 1422/2001), 7122; al-Mizzī, 
Tahdhib, 1:207; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, 12 vols. (Hyderabad, 1325), 1166. 

30 Muhammad b. Fulayh was a transmitter of Musa b. 'Uqba's Kitab al-Maghazi (Book of 
raids) (GAs, 287). 
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or even repudiated, traditions (manākīr).! Be that as it may, in the present case 
it is important to note that Ibrahim transmitted the word kitab without any 
additions, which aligns with a similar use in al-Fasawīs transmission through 
‘Abd al-Razzāg. Apart from a deliberate adjustment of one of the two mutūn, 
which would be inexplicable given the exegetical oddity of the unqualified use 
of kitab, this correspondence raises the possibility that in both cases al-Fasawi 
has recorded an old narrative that pre-dates both Ibrahim b. al-Mundhir and 
the CL, ‘Abd al-Razzāg al-San‘ani. 


3.2 The matn Evidence 

Our isnad analysis points to ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San'ani as the most certain CL of 
the coercion tradition. There are indications, nevertheless, that this tradition, 
or parts thereof, may have been put into circulation earlier than ‘Abd al-Razzaq. 
To examine this possibility, I turn now to the mutun associated with the three 
key figures citing al-Zuhrī, to wit, ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Ibn Uyayna, and Ibrahim b. 
al-Mundhir. 

To facilitate our analysis and to save space, I combine the mutūn into a single 
matn-composite (MC), divided into three sub-clauses. Boldface indicates the 
similar parts of the mutun. Dissimilar parts of the same mutün appear in square 
brackets, if they consist of a few words, or in curly brackets, if they are longer. 
After each point of difference, an uppercase number indicates its carrier isnad 
as listed before the matn-composite. 


3.2.1 ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San'ani 

Matn-composite MCA 

1. ‘Abd al-Razzag > Mamar + al-Zuhri:3? 

2. Ibn Sa‘d > ‘Abd al-Razzaq > Mamar > al-Zuhri:?? 

3. Ibn Sa‘d > Ishaq b. Abi Isra@il > ‘Abd al-Razzaq > Ma‘mar > al-Zuhrī:* 

4. Al-Fasawi > Abū Bakr b. ‘Abd al-Malik ^ ‘Abd al-Razzaq > Mamar > al- 
Zuhri:55 

5. Al-Balädhuri > Bakr b. Haytham > ‘Abd al-Razzaq > Ma'mar > al-Zuhrī:36 


31 Khatib, Tarikh, 7324. 

32 ‘Abd al-Razzāg, Musannaf, 11:258, no. 20486. 

33 Ibn Sad, al-Tabaqat al-kubra, ed. ‘Ali ‘Umayr, 11 vols., 1st ed. (Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanji, 
1421/2001), 2:334. 

34  IbnSad,7:434. 

35  al-Fasawi a/-Marifa wa-l-tarikh, ed. Akram al-‘Umari, 4 vols., ist ed. (Medina: Maktabat 
al-Dàr 1410), 1:641. 

36 al-Balādhurī, Ansab al-ashraf, eds. Suhayl Zakkar and Riyad Zarkali, 13 vols., 1st ed. (Beirut: 
Dar al-Fikr, 1417/1996), 10:48. 
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6. 


10. 


11. 
12. 


la 


1b 


37 


38 


39 
4o 
41 
42 


43 


Ibn Abi Khaythama > Ahmad b. Hanbal > ‘Abd al-Razzaq ^ Ma‘mar > 
al-Zuhri, gala [Ma'mar?]: Sami'tu-hu yaqulu:?* 

Al-Bayhagī > Abū l-Husayn b. Bishrān > Ismail al-Saffar > Ahmad b. 
Mansur > ‘Abd al-Razzaq > Ma‘mar > al-Zuhri:58 

Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi > "Alī b. Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah al-Mu'addil ^ 
Isma‘il b. Muhammad al-Saffar ^ Ahmad b. Mansür + ‘Abd al-Razzāg > 
Mamar > al-Zuhri:?? 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr > Khalaf b. Said > ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad > Ahmad b. 
Khalid > Ishaq b. Ibrahim > ‘Abd al-Razzaq > Ma‘mar > al-Zuhri:*? 

Ibn 'Asakir ^ Abu al-Hasan b. Qubays > Abū al-Hasan b. Abi al-Hudayd > 
jadd"-hu Abū Bakr + Muhammad b. Yusuf > Muhammad b. Hammad > 
‘Abd al-Razzaq > Mamar > al-Zuhri:?! 

Al-Dhahabi > [...] + Mamar > al-Zuhri:? 

Ibn Kathir > [...] > ‘Abd al-Razzāq > Mamar > al-Zuhrī:43 


Kunnā nakrahu We were loath of 

{[kitab? [ilm]? 2 3 6 7 8 9 12 [J- {[writing down knowledge]! 2 3. 6 7 8 9, 12 

kitab"|^ 10, ni 234678910 1,12 [al-kitab]* 10, ny 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 

{an yuktaba ‘an-na l-‘ilm"}$ {to have knowledge written down from 
us]? 


hattā akraha-nà |'alay-hi]? 3456 until [these]! 23.5. 6.7,.9.12 [rulers]! 2.3. 4 


7891012 [hqulai| 235678912 5,7,8,9,10,11.12 forced us [to (accept) it]? 3 4 
[Lumarā”]! 234578 910 1112 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 


Ibn Abi Khaythama, al-Tarikh al-kabir, ed. Salah Halal, 4 vols., 1st ed. (Cairo: al-Farüq al- 
haditha, 1424/2004), 2:248, no. 2714. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr ( Jami‘ bayan al-'ilm wa-fadl'-hi, ed. 
Abū al-Ashbal al-Zuhayri, 2 vols., ist ed. [Dammam: Dar Ibn al-Jawzi, 1994], 1:333, no. 443) 
cites the same matn through Ibn Abi Khaythama. On this account, I do not cite Ibn 'Abd 
al-Barr no. 443 as a separate matn variant. 

al-Bayhagī, al-Madkhal ila al-Sunan al-kubrā, ed. Muhammad al-Azami, 2 vols., 2nd ed. 
(Riyadh: Adwa' al-salaf, 1420), 2:222, no. 739. Ibn ‘Asakir (Tarikh madinat Dimashq, ed. 
‘Umar al-‘Amrawi, 80 vols. [Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1415-1421/1995-2000), 55:320-321] cites al- 
Bayhagfs tradition with no differences of note; hence, I do not include the latter among 
the matn variants in MCA. 

Khatib, Taqyid al-'ilm, ed. Yüsuf al-Ishsh (Damascus: al-Ma‘had al-faransi bi-Dimashq, 
1949), 107. 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Jami‘, 1:331-332, no. 439. 

Ibn ‘Asäkir, Tarikh, 55:334. 

al-Dhahabi, Siyar alam al-nubala’, ed. Shu'ayb al-Arna'üt, 39 vols. (Beirut: Mu'assasat al- 
Risala, 1401-1417/1981—96), 5:334. 

Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya wa-l-nihaya, ed. ‘Abdallah al-Turki, 21 vols., ist ed. (Cairo: Dar Hajar, 
1417-1420/1997-1999), 13134. 
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ic {fa-ra‘ayna an là [namna‘a-hu]! 3 5 (and, therefore, we thought it best [not 
$789 7 [yumna'a-hu]? ahad*""^ to forbid it to] 3 6 7 $9.12 any Muslim 
min al-muslimīna)! 2 3 5 6 7 8 912 [should not be prevented from it]?}+ 2 3, 5 6, 
{ fa-ra‘aytu an là amna'a-hu 7, 8, 9, 12 
muslim®r}# 10 11 {And, therefore, I thought it best not to 
forbid it to any Muslim]^ 10. 11 


Since ‘Abd al-Razzaq is the point of convergence of eleven asanid, while the 
printed edition of his Musannaf includes the coercion tradition, we are safe to 
conclude that he is the CL of the version summarized in MC-1. To reconstruct 
‘Abd al-Razzaq's original formulation, which may have differed from what is 
preserved in the extant version of the Musannaf, let us analyse each clause as 
mentioned in the variant mutūn. 

Before all, we note that the matn evidence falls into two clearly distinguish- 
able groups. First, ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s formulation as found in the Musannaf and 
most later collections citing ‘Abd al-Razzaq; second, al-Fasawi's transmission 
on the authority of ‘Abd al-Razzaq. Although based on an isnād that does not 
include al-Fasawi, Ibn 'Asakir 55:334 cites a matn that is well-nigh identical to 
al-Fasawīs matn, which suggests that one of Ibn ‘Asakir’s informants copied 
al-Fasawi's formulation.^^ So too for al-Dhahabi’s tradition on the authority of 
Ma'mar b. Rashid. Its isnad does not include intermediate transmitters, and is 


44 Ibn ‘Asakir’s isnād bears all signs of elevation ('uluww). By such asanid, featuring large 
temporal gaps between the death dates of several successive transmitters, Muslim tradi- 
tionists mapped the shortest way to a key transmitter of a given tradition—in the present 
case ‘Abd al-Razzaq (see the dashed-and-dotted line in Fig. 5.1). Ibn ‘Asakir’s inform- 
ant, Abū al-Hasan ‘Ali b. Ahmad b. Mansur b. Qubays died in 530/1136, sixty-one lunar 
years after his informant, Abū al-Hasan Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Muhammad b. 'Uth- 
man b. Abi al-Hudayd (d. 469/1076—1077). Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Wahid died sixty-four lunar 
years after his grandfather, Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Ahmad b. ‘Uthman (d. 405/1015), 
on whose authority he transmits the present hadith. Abü Bakr died seventy-two lunar 
years after his informant Muhammad b. Yusuf b. Bishr al-Harawi who reportedly died at a 
centenarian age in 333/945 (al-Dhahabi, Tabaqat al-huffaz, 1st ed. [Beirut: Dàr al-Kutub 
al-'ilmiyya, 1403/1983], 349). Given al-Harawi's prodigious longevity, it is not surprising 
that he died sixty-two lunar years after his informant Muhammad b. Hammad al-Tihrani 
(d. 271/884—885). Al-Tihrani, in turn, died seventy lunar years after ‘Abd al-Razzaq. Ibn 
"Asakir's isnad certainly involved written transmission at its later stages, but the long tem- 
poral gaps between the death dates of the transmitters immediately above ‘Abd al-Razzàq, 
and al-Harawi’s alleged longevity, evoke suspicion. Since al-Harawi and al-Tihrānī were 
both active in the eastern part of the caliphate, as was al-Fasawi, each of them may have 
unavowedly copied al-Fasawīs tradition. The older, al-Tihrani, would have ascribed the 
borrowed tradition directly to 'Abd al-Razzaq, whereas the younger, al-Harawi, would have 
used al-Tihrani as an intermediate transmitter in his ascription to Abd al-Razzaq. 
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thereby suspended (mu'allaq) in the parlance of Muslim hadith critics, whereas 
its matn is identical to that of al-Fasawī. At the end of the present section, I will 
discuss al-Dhahabīs reason to resort to a mu'allaq isnād excluding al-Fasawi's 
name. In the following analysis, I treat Ibn ‘Asakir 55:334 and al-Dhahabr's tradi- 
tion as offshoots of al-FasawT's version (see the dash-and-dotted lines in Fig. 5.1) 
rather than independent evidence for the reconstruction of ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s CL 
version. 

Sub-clause 1a. All transmissions on the authority of 'Abd al-Razzaq include 
the expression kunnā nakrahu (we were loath of), which, therefore, must have 
been his original formulation. The next part of this sub-clause is, however, tex- 
tually fluid. The idafa compound kitab al-'ilm (writing of knowledge) is most 
widely attested, but al-Fasawi transmits only the word kitab, and al-Baladhuri 
has an yuktaba ‘an-na l-'ilm" (to have knowledge written down from us). Pri- 
ority of occurrence and frequency of use suggest that kitāb al-‘ilm was ‘Abd 
al-Razzāg's original formulation, but the important criterion of conceptual 
transparency calls for qualifying this conclusion in a significant way. It is hard 
to imagine that al-Fasawi truncated kitab al-‘ilm to its first component, which 
in this context may denote “writing,” “document,” or “holy writ" Rather than 
a later abridgement, this ambiguous use represents the lectio difficilior, that 
is, the earliest form of the coercion tradition. Disturbed by the insinuation 
that al-Zuhri may have been loath of scripture, later transmitters, who were 
oblivious of the hadith's original Sitz im Leben, transformed the dogmatic- 
ally perilous kitāb into the innocuous kitab al-‘ilm. Al-Balādhurīs variant, an 
yuktaba 'an-nā L-'ilm", marks the most mature stage of these reformulations; 
here, any ambiguity as to the object of al-Zuhrī's aversion is removed by dis- 
carding the word kitab altogether. Thus, our text-critical criteria suggest two 
stages in the development of sub-clause 1a. Priority of occurrence and fre- 
quency of use point to kitāb al-'ilm as being the expression in ‘Abd al-Razzāg's 
transmission. The criterion of conceptual transparency, however, suggests that 
this expression was but a clarifying reformulation of an earlier tradition in 
which al-Zuhrī expressed loathness of al-kitab in general. Most likely, he was 
referring to events and concepts that had no bearing on the transmission of 
knowledge in early Islam, as, for instance, the redaction of the Qur'an dur- 
ing the reign of the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan (r. 65—86/685— 
705). 

Sub-clause ib. Hatta akraha-nà (until [they] forced us) is present in all trans- 
missions through ‘Abd al-Razzaq; consequently, this expression must have 
been his original formulation. All but ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s tradition include the 
prepositional compound ‘alay-hi (to it). Frequency of use tips the scales in 
favor of the numerically preponderant expression. If 'alay-hi was transmitted 
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by ‘Abd al-Razzaq as well, it should have been omitted by a later transmitter of 
the Musannaf. On the other hand, alay-hi is grammatically dispensable, and, 
therefore, it may have been inserted in the clause to emend an original lectio dif- 
ficilior. The demonstrative pronoun Aha'ula'i does not occur in the transmission 
al-Fasawi > ‘Abd al-Razzaq but is present in the other matn variants, includ- 
ing that in ‘Abd al-Razzaq's Musannaf. Once again, frequency of use strongly 
suggests that ha'ula'i was part of ‘Abd al-Razzaq's original transmission. Altern- 
atively, the pronoun may be a supplementary element of fictionalization that 
aimed to highlight the word "rulers." Insofar as its absence does not affect 
the semantic structure of sub-clause 1b, al-Fasawi may have been aware of an 
old formulation pre-dating ‘Abd al-Razzaq. The word umarā” (rulers) is not 
present in Ibn Abi Khaythamas tradition. Both priority of occurrence and fre- 
quency of use suggest that Ibn Abi Khaythama inadvertently omitted this part 
of ‘Abd al-Razzaq's matn. 

Sub-clause ic. In this sub-clause, the narrations vary considerably. Ibn Sa‘d 
transmits, fa-raayna an là yumna'a-hu ahad"" min al-muslimina (and, there- 
fore, we thought it best that no Muslim should be prevented from it); al-Fasawi 
has, fa-raaytu an là amna'a-hu muslim?" (and, therefore, I thought it best not to 
forbid it to any Muslim); the other collectors agree on fa-ra'aynā an la namna'a- 
hu ahad=" min al-muslimina (and, therefore, we thought it best not to forbid 
it to any Muslim). Ibn Sa‘d’s passive voice is a likely scribal error: the conson- 
antal skeletons of namna'u-hu (ax) and yumna'u-hu (426) overlap with the 
exception of the initial consonant's diacritics. By contrast, the first-person sin- 
gular form of the verb ra'aytu in al-Fasawi's tradition ought not to be dismissed 
as such an error. In all likelihood, it reflects al-Zuhni’s originally expressed per- 
sonal opinion, which later transmitters recast in the first-person plural form, so 
as to extend its implicit viewpoint to a wider group of scholars. The grammat- 
ical disjuncture between the plural verbal and pronominal forms in sub-clauses 
1a and 1b and the singular verbal form in sub-clause 1c of al-Fasawi's tradition 
raises the possibility that the latter sub-clause was a secondary supplement to 
the former two. With regard to the concluding expression in sub-clause 1c, the 
single word muslim?" (a Muslim) in al-Fasawi's transmission seems to repres- 
ent an older form that preceded the longer expression ahad^" min al-muslimina 
(any Muslim), found in the other transmissions through 'Abd al-Razzaq. The 
semantic structure of this expression suggests that it may have come into being 
when an original generic ahad@" was supplemented with the specifying min al- 
muslimīna. In the next sub-section, I will adduce specific evidence in support 
of this hypothesis. 

To sum up, our form-critical analysis allows us to reconstruct two variant 
traditions. First, "Abd al-Razzaq al-San'ani transmitted the following matn: 
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(1a) Kunnā nakrahu kitab¢ [[-'ilmf] (1b) hatta akraha-nā |'alay-hi ha'ula'i] 
Lumarà" (1c) fa-ra'ayna an lā namna'a-hu ahad™ [min al-muslimina ]. 


(1a) We were loath of writing [down knowledge] (1b) until [these] rulers 
forced us [to (accept) it] (1c) and, therefore, we thought it best not to for- 
bid it to anyone [of the Muslims]. 


‘Abd al-Razzaq's version was likely based on an earlier matn that excluded the 
parts enclosed in square brackets. The second variant tradition, transmitted by 
al-Fasawi, stands closer to that hypothetical matn: 


(1a) Kunnā nakrahu l-kitab® (1b) hatta akraha-nā |'alay-hi] l-umara™ (1c) 
fa-ra'aytu an là amna'a-hu muslima". 


(1a) We were loath of al-kitab (1b) until the rulers forced us [to (accept) 
it] (1c) and, therefore, I thought it best not to forbid it to any Muslim. 


Al-Dhahabrs tradition that we discussed at the beginning of the present sub- 
section may hold some clues about the composition and content of the matn 
prior to its collection and edition by the CL, ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani. As noted, 
al-Dhahabi's matn agrees verbatim with that of al-Fasawi, while his isnad con- 
nects directly with ‘Abd al-Razzaq's informant, Ma'mar b. Rashid. Al-Dhahabi 
may have resorted to a suspended isnād because he viewed Ma'mar as the 
single most important transmitter of the hadith. Al-Dhahabi's reason to think 
so may only be guessed at, but we must take into account the possibility that, 
from his synoptic vantage point, he was likely alert to the substantial differ- 
ences between the formulations of al-Fasawi and ‘Abd al-Razzaq. If al-Dhahabi 
assumed that at the earlier level of transmission, represented by Ma‘mar, the 
matn was uniform, by citing al-Fasawīs variant while excluding ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
from the isnad, he would imply that al-Fasawi preserved al-Zuhrī's formulation 
better than ‘Abd al-Razzaq did. 


3.2.2 Sufyan b. Uyayna 

Matn-composite MC-2 

1. Al-Darimi > Bishr b. al-Hakam > Sufyan + al-Zuhri:*5 

2. Ibn Abi Khaythama > Abū Muslim > Sufyan > al-Zuhri:4$ 


45 al-Darimi, Sunan, ed. Husayn al-Dārānī, 4 vols. 1st ed. (Riyadh: Dar al-Mughni, 1421/2000), 
1:392, no. 418. 
46 Ibn Abi Khaythama, Tarikh, 2:251, no. 2728. 
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3. Abū Nu'aym > Abu Hamid b. Jabala > Abū al-Abbas > Ibrahim b. Said ^ 
Sufyan > al-Zuhri:*” 

4. Ibn Abd al-Barr > ‘Abd al-Warith ^ Qasim > Ibn Abi Khaythama > Abū 
Muslim > Sufyan + al-Zuhri:*8 

5. Al-Dhahabi > [...]> Ibn ‘Uyayna > al-Zuhri:4? 

6. Ibn Hajar > [...] > al-Dārimī > Bishr b. al-Hakam > Sufyan > al-Zuhyi:5° 


1a Kunnā nakrahu (kitābat* [-'ilm']? 6 We were loath of [writing down know- 


[-hu]? * [-kutub?]3 [L-kitab*]* ledge]! © [it]? ^ [books]? [al-kitab]5 

ıb Hatta akraha-nā ‘alay-hi |l- Until [the authority]? 3 5 6 [the rulers]? 4 
sultān"|! 3 5 6 [ĻLumarā”]? 4 forced us to [accept] it 

ic (Fa-karihna an namna‘a-hu (And therefore we became loath to prevent 
[ahad?"]? 6 [-nas«]? 5} 3 5 6 it from [anyone]! © [the people]? 5}1 8 5 6 
{Fa-lamma akrahu-na ‘alay-hi {And when they forced us to do so, we 
badhalnā-hu lil-nas‘ [—ya‘ni al- readily gave it to the people [—that is, Tra- 
hadith*|?}> 4 dition]?}? 4 


Although Sufyān b. ‘Uyayna is an apparent point of convergence of multiple 
transmissions (see the right section of Fig. 5.1), the actual evidence that may 
shed light on his role as a possible CL of the coercion tradition is limited to the 
traditions of al-Darimi and Ibn Abi Khaythama. Let us now compare the mutün 
in an attempt to reconstruct the hypothetical base version. 

Sub-clause 1a. Except for the predicate kunnā nakrahu, al-Zuhri's statement 
is markedly different in its later transmissions. According to the most remark- 
able variant, cited by al-Dārimī, al-Zuhri used the expression kitābat" l-‘ilmé 
One can hardly doubt that the masdar "kitabat""" is a lectio facilior that was 
meant to evade the conceptual ambiguity and theological embarrassment 
caused by the word Kitab'". Even though the clause nakrahu l-kitabat* would 
have been sufficient to aver that al-Zuhri was "loath of writing,' the conjunction 
of kitābat"” in an idafa compound with the word ‘ilm in al-Dārimīs transmis- 
sion betrays eagerness to avoid at all costs the scriptural undertone of sub- 
clause 1a. The criterion of conceptual transparency suggests that al-Darimi's 


47 Abū Nu‘aym al-Isbahani, Hilyat al-awliy@ wa-tabaqat al-asfiya’, 10 vols. (Cairo: Maktabat 
al-Khanji 1932—1938; reprint, Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1416/1996), 3:363. 

48 Ibn Abd al-Barr, Jami‘, 1:636, no. 1096. 

49  al-Dhahabi, Tarikh al-islam, ed. ‘Umar Tadmurī, 53 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Kitāb al-‘arabi, 
1409-/1989-), 8:240. 

50 Ibn Hajar, Ithaf al-mahara bi-l-faw&id al-mubtakara min atraf al-‘ashra, ed. Zuhayr al- 
Nasir, 19 vols., ist ed. (Medina: Wizarat al-Shu'ün al-islamiyya, 1415/1994), 19:485, no. 25271. 
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peculiar formulation was brought into existence by a redactional improve- 
ment that postdates ‘Abd al-Razzaq's tradition that came to our attention 
in the previous section. It should be recalled that ‘Abd al-Razzaq preserved 
the older form kitāb"", which al-Darimi, or his informant, transformed to kit- 
abat™”. 

Ibn Abi Khaythama’s statement, nakrahu-hu (we were loath of it), is an 
undoubtedly secondary reading of sub-clause 1a, in which the accusative pro- 
noun -Au was substituted for the word kitab, found in the other traditions. This 
emendation, which blurs the direct object, is indicative of the Muslim tradi- 
tionists’ wariness of using the word kitab in a markedly negative conjunction 
with the verb kariha. 

Abt Nu‘aym, who in all other respects agrees with al-Darimi, cites the plural 
form kutub, thereby conveying the notion of multiple writings instead of a sin- 
gular (sacred) writ. The anaphoric referent -hu (sing., masc.) in the next two 
sub-clauses of Abū Nu‘aym’s tradition indicates that the form kutub, which 
requires -ha as a pronominal referent, is most likely an error. Even so, it exposes 
the high degree of exegetical discomfiture caused by the occurrence of the 
word kitab in sub-clause 1a. 

Al-Dhahabi's variant matn stands out from the others in that it includes 
the word kitāb without qualifications, and that al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1348) omits 
all transmitters between himself and Ibn ‘Uyayna (d. 198/813), who died 550 
lunar years earlier. An important clue about al-Dhahabīs source crops up as 
soon as we take into account the almost complete agreement of sub-clauses 
1b and ıc in his tradition with al-Darimi's respective sub-clauses. Nevertheless, 
this is not the whole story, as al-Dhahabi’s variant sub-clause 1a is identical 
to sub-clause 1a in al-Fasawr's tradition studied in sub-section Abd al-Razzaq 
al-$an'ānī. Unlike the other transmissions through Ibn ‘Uyayna, in which we 
came across secondary variants of sub-clause 1a, al-Dhahabi cites the earli- 
est formulation of the same sub-clause. He may have suspended the isnād in 
the above-described manner because he considered Ibn ‘Uyayna as the most 
important transmitter of the bundle, who used the word kitab without addi- 
tional qualifications. 

Sub-clause 1b. Al-Darimi > Ibn ‘Uyayna transmits, hatta akraha-nā ‘alay-hi l- 
sultan" (until the authority forced us to [accept] it), which is almost identical to 
sub-clause 1b in al-Fasawi > ‘Abd al-Razzaq (hatta akraha-nà ‘alay-hi -umara™: 
until the rulers forced us to [accept] it). Ibn Abi Khaythama > Ibn ‘Uyayna 
agrees with al-Fasawi > ‘Abd al-Razzaq verbatim. These similarities may be 
pointing to a shared source that predates ‘Abd al-Razzaq and Ibn ‘Uyayna, just 
as they may be signaling textual interplay, at various stages of transmission, 
between the traditions al-Fasawi and al-Darimi/Ibn Abi Khaythama transmit 
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on the authority of ‘Abd al-Razzaq and Ibn ‘Uyayna. Al-Dārimīs peculiar ref- 
erence to the rulers who forced al-Zuhri to record traditions as sultan (author- 
ity) allows for the possibility that the old tradition, as cited by al-Fasawi 
through ‘Abd al-Razzāg, was ascribed to Ibn 'Uyayna. It should be recalled 
that al-Darimi's sub-clause 1a bears the signs of later editing with the aim 
of suppressing the scriptural connotation of the word kitab. To camouflage 
his altering of that sub-clause, the redactor presumably substituted sultan for 
umar& and launched through Ibn ‘Uyayna a dive?! over the tradition's most 
salient transmitter, ‘Abd al-Razzaq. Al-Darimi's informant, Bishr b. al-Hakam 
al-Naysābūrī, is known to have transmitted profusely and perhaps too lib- 
erally on the authority of Ibn ‘Uyayna (rawa ‘an Ibn ‘Uyayna fa-akthara).5? 
Hence, he may be held responsible for altering the matn and reassigning the 
isnad. Ibn Abi Khaythama's informant, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Yunus is, as it were, 
Bishr b. al-Hakam’s spitting image. Employed by Ibn ‘Uyayna as a mustamlī 
(that is, repetitor who recites aloud his master's traditions before large audi- 
ences),?? ‘Abd al-Rahman may have associated with him every kind of tradi- 
tions. 

Sub-clause 1c. Al-Darimi, and Ibn Hajar on the authority of al-Darimi, have 
fa-karihna an namna'a-hu ahad (and we became loath to prevent it from any- 
one), whereas Abu Nu'aym (d. 430/1038) and al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1348) have 
fa-karihna an namna'a-hu L-nàs? (and we became loath to prevent it from the 
people). The exact source of the latter expression is impossible to pinpoint, 
but, conceivably, it postdates al-Darimi. Our text-critical survey in sub-section 
Abd al-Razzaq al-San'ani already suggested, tentatively, that the generic ahada" 
represents the oldest formulation in sub-clause 1c. Now, al-Darimi’s tradition 
provides concrete evidence to shore up this hypothesis. The criterion of con- 
ceptual transparency suggests that al-nās in the traditions of Abū Nu‘aym and 
al-Dhahabi through Ibn Uyayna was a secondary specifying variant of the ori- 
ginal ahad°”, still vague and, therefore, presumably earlier than the definite 
muslim in al-Fasawi's transmission through ‘Abd al-Razzaq. 

Compared to al-Dārimīs sub-clause 1c, Ibn Abi Khaythama’s variant of the 
same sub-clause is longer and more fictionalised, which allows us to consider it 


51 “Dive” is aterm coined by Gautier H.A. Juynboll to designate a fictitious single-strand isnad 
that bypasses a key transmitter or the CL in an isnād line to a transmitter situated at various 
removes below their level (for a detailed explanation, see Juynboll, Encyclopedia, xxii- 
xxiii). 

52 Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 1:448. 

53  al-Mizz, Tahdhib, 18:23. 
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later than al-Dārimīs variant. Notwithstanding some superficial resemblances 
(the verb mana'a in Ibn Abi Khaythama's transmission and the same verb 
together with ahad“” in al-Darimi's transmission), neither of the two variants 
resembles sub-clause 1c in al-Fasawi's or ‘Abd al-Razzāgs tradition. 

The matn evidence in the present cluster suggests two conclusions. 

First, al-Darimi and Ibn Abi Khaythama transmit sub-clauses 1a and 1b that 
agree in a way suggesting the existence of a shared source. Since this agreement 
extends to the corresponding clauses in al-Fasawi > ‘Abd al-Razzaq, which 
preserve the oldest formulations, especially in sub-clause 1a, al-Fasawi's con- 
temporaries al-Dārimī and Ibn Abi Khaythama may have based their variants 
on his tradition. At the same time, I cannot rule out the possibility that they 
transmitted an old source tradition independently from al-Fasawi and ‘Abd al- 
Razzāg. It is impossible to identify Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna as a transmitter of this 
hypothetical tradition, because all collectors above his level rely on single- 
strand asanid, that is, to use Juynboll's terminology, we are dealing with a 
suspicious "spider. 5^ The two earliest collectors above the level of Sufyan, al- 
Darimi and Ibn Abi Khaythama, cite informants mostly known for their fond- 
ness of Ibn ‘Uyayna’s traditions. Such biographical data is equivocal: insofar 
as Ibn ‘Uyayna (d. 198/713) supposedly attended al-Zuhri's (d. 124/742) lessons, 
he would have held much allure for seekers of elevated asanid through al- 
Zuhn. 

Second, sub-clause 1c in the transmissions of al-Dārimī and Ibn Abi Khayt- 
hama differs considerably from sub-clause 1c in the transmissions of ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq and al-Fasawi. Taking into account the overall agreement of sub-clauses 
1a and 1b across all variant traditions, I suspect that we are dealing with a com- 
pound narrative including an old textually fixed part (sub-clauses 1a and 1b) 
and a supplementary textually fluid part (sub-clause 1c). 


3.2.3 Al-Fasawī 

In an isolated tradition through the interrupted single-strand isnād Ibrāhīm 
b. al-Mundhir (d. 236/850-851) > al-Zuhrī (d. 124/742) (see the left section of 
Fig. 5.1), al-Fasawī has: 


(1a) Kunnā la nara l-kitab® shay’ (1b) fa-akrahat-na ‘alay-hi Eumara" 
(1c) fa-ahbabna an nuwāsiya bayn“ L-nas*. 


54 Juynboll, Encyclopedia, xxii. 
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(1a) We used to regard al-kitab as naught (1b) but the rulers forced us to 
[accept] it (1c) and therefore we preferred to treat the people as equals.55 


Let us compare al-Fasawī's matn with the mutūn that we studied to this point, 
and especially with al-Fasawīs tradition on the authority of ‘Abd al-Razzaq (see 
sub-section Abd al-Razzaq al-San'ant). 

Sub-clause 1a. In al-Fasawīs isolated tradition through Ibrahim b. al-Mun- 
dhir, this sub-clause is markedly different from sub-clause 1a in al-Fasawi ^ 
‘Abd al-Razzāg. As the latter is similar to sub-clause 1a in the other traditions 
through ‘Abd al-Razzāg and in those through Ibn Uyayna, the criterion of fre- 
quency of use suggests that sub-clause 1a in the transmission al-Fasawi ^ 'Abd 
al-Razzaq stands closer to the original shared narrative than does the pecu- 
liar formulation in al-Fasawi > Ibrahim b. al-Mundhir. It will be remembered 
also that the statement lā nara l-kitab® shay’ (we used to regard al-kitab as 
naught) bears the signs of an emotional coloring, which points to it being a later 
fictionalised variant of the matter-of-fact statement kunnā nakrahu l-kitab® in 
the transmission al-Fasawi > ‘Abd al-Razzaq. It is nevertheless remarkable that, 
despite the differences, sub-clause 1a in al-Fasawr's isolated tradition preserves 
the unqualified use of the word kitab. Thus, it agrees with al-Fasawi's variant on 
the authority of ‘Abd al-Razzaq (see sub-section Abd al-Razzāg al-San@nt) and 
brings to mind al-Dhahabi's variant on the authority of Ibn ‘Uyayna (see sub- 
section Sufyan b. Uyayna). Recall that in the latter two cases, we concluded that 
the specific use of al-kitab refers to a formulation pre-dating ‘Abd al-Razzaq and 
Ibn ‘Uyayna and points to an obscure Sitz im Leben other than the hitherto pre- 
sumed controversy over the ways of transmitting knowledge at the beginning 
of the second century AH/eighth century CE. 

Sub-clause 1b. Al-Fasawi's isolated tradition is similar to the transmissions 
through ‘Abd al-Razzaq and Ibn ‘Uyayna. We may think, therefore, that al- 
Fasawi's formulation goes back to the oldest narrative core of the coercion 
tradition. 

Sub-clause 1c. In al-Fasawīs isolated tradition, this sub-clause strikes one 
with its use of the verb nuwasi, by which it states the necessity of treating all 
Muslims as equals. Thus, it articulates what the other traditions only intimate: 
Tradition is the common property of all Muslims, and no one should be exemp- 
ted from its knowledge. The criterion of conceptual transparency suggests that 
this unambiguous formulation postdates traditions that only hint at equality 
between Muslims. In any case, the equalitarian concern in sub-clause 1c sets 


55  al-Fasawi, Marifa, 1:633. 
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it clearly apart from sub-clauses 1a and 1b with their scriptural concern. Once 
again, we may conclude that the coercion tradition is a compound narrative, 
which has absorbed sub-clause 1c at a late stage of its textual development. 


4 Summary and Conclusion 


Had Gautier H.A. Juynboll studied the present isnad bundle (see Fig. 5.1), he 
most likely would have questioned al-Zuhrī's role as the possible cL of the 
coercion tradition. Juynboll would have based this skeptical opinion on two 
main arguments. First, the asānīd above al-Zuhri's level are unverifiable single 
strands; second, Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna, who cannot have met al-Zuhri due to the 
large age difference between the two, is a seeming PCL inserted by a later col- 
lector, perhaps al-Darimi, as a dive over the actual CL of the tradition. This CL 
is ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani, whose collection of traditions is extant and thus 
represents the earliest source to include the coercion tradition.5% Since this tra- 
dition is neither a legal maxim nor qasas, it cannot be dated before the floruit 
ofthe cL. The ensuing chronology of the said tradition would be no earlier than 
the second half of the second century AH. 

Our delving into the isnād evidence can add little to Juynboll’s supposed 
conclusions. The asānīd that pass through Ibn ‘Uyayna are anomalous: they 
use technical terminology that puts the historicity of his transmission from al- 
Zuhri under serious doubt, they lack Meccans transmitting on the authority of 
the Meccan Ibn ‘Uyayna, and they carry mutūn that fall foul of Ibn Uyayna's 
oralist attitude to hadith transmission. ‘Abd al-Razzaq's isnad through Ma‘mar 
b. Rashid + al-Zuhri may be either authentic or forged, but, in the absence 
of PCLs above Ma‘mar’s level, there is no way to verify these possibilities. Al- 
Fasawīs single-strand isnad through Ibrahim b. al-Mundhir > al-Zuhri does 
not inspire confidence owing to the large temporal gap between the latter two 
transmitters. Arguably, Ibrahim may have availed himself of a written source, 
perhaps a copy of Musa b. 'Uqba's biography of the Prophet, in which he repor- 
ted profusely on al-Zuhrīs authority, but, owing to its subject matter, this work 
may hardly have included a tradition treating al-Zuhri's relationship with the 
Umayyad rulers. 

Thus, we reach the limits of formal isnad analysis: ‘Abd al-Razzāg is the CL of 
the coercion tradition, which he may have forged (for what reason?) or received 


56 Fora similar line of reasoning with respect to a transmission of Ma‘mar b. Rashid and 
Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna on the authority of al-Zuhri, see Juynboll, “Some Notes” 302-304. 
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from an earlier source (but how to identify it?). The isnad constraints notwith- 
standing, the matn offers a promising path into the history of the tradition 
below the CL level. I have shown that whereas ‘Abd al-Razzāg used the expres- 
sion kunna nakrahu kitab® al-‘ilm (we were loath of writing down knowledge), 
in its earliest form, preserved by al-Fasawi, the matn included the phrase kunna 
nakrahu l-kitāba, which apparently implies loathness of scripture. This recon- 
dite expression baffled later transmitters, who tried to suppress its scriptural 
connotation by placing kitāb in an idafa compound with the word "ilm or by 
dropping kitab from the matn altogether. I will address the Sitz im Leben of the 
scriptural loathness in a forthcoming publication.*7 For our current purposes, 
it is sufficient to say that this concern pre-dates the CL, that is, it most likely 
belongs in the first half of the second century AH/eighth century CE. 

An important hint at the tradition's history is its composite structure, sig- 
naled by two matn features. First, sub-clauses 1a and 1b give expression to 
a scriptural concern, whereas sub-clause 1c reveals an equalitarian concern. 
Second, across the transmissions included in Fig. 5.1, sub-clauses 1a and 1b are 
textually more stable than sub-clause 1c. Thus, it seems, the former sub-clauses 
represent the tradition's ancient core to which sub-clause 1c was subsequently 
added. The compound narrative was put into circulation by ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
or Ibrahim b. al-Mundhir, or by one of their direct informants. Sub-clauses 1a 
and 1b, however, must have existed before these compilers' floruit. Our current 
study cannot provide sufficient evidence for associating the coercion tradition 
with al-Zuhrī, but future analysis of its semantic structure and inherent con- 
cerns may well indicate that this was the case, at least with regard to sub-clauses 
1a and 1b. 
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PART 2 


Creating the Canon 


CHAPTER 6 


Muck and Brass: The Context for Analysing Early 
Imami Legal Doctrine 


Robert Gleave 


In the Shīī hadith corpus there are some reports about the legality of selling 
excrement. This was clearly not simply a theoretical issue. Dung is, of course, 
a fertilizer for crops and a fuel to heat houses and baths. Therefore, trade in 
excrement might be thought of as having a useful, public benefit. However, the 
excrement of some animals (according to most schools, those animals whose 
flesh is forbidden) is deemed impure, and creates legal questions. Can one use 
this impure excrement as a fertilizer (that is, will the excrement's impure status 
somehow affect the crop)? Is there something legally problematic about using 
it as fuel to heat houses? Can one buy (and, conversely, can one sell) these 
impure forms of excrement, given that there is a general prohibition on buying 
and selling impure substances? In later Islamic periods, these legal questions 
gave rise to debates, perhaps the best known of which was the exchange of 
treatises between the famous Yemeni hadith scholar Muhammad al-Shawkani 
(d. 1250/1839) and other scholars, given the common practice of Jews collecting 
human excrement as part of their duties as a non-Muslim subjects of a Muslim 
government.! 

In the Shit corpus, all the reports relating to the sale of excrement are traced 
to Jafar al-Sadiq (d. 148/765), the sixth Shīī Imam and supposed progenitor of 
the Shīī legal system. The reports do not, at first glance, appear consistent. The 
earliest recorded report is found in al-Kaft of al-Kulayni (d. 329/941), the text of 
which runs as follows: 


[1] Hesaid,"Thereis no problem with selling excrement.’ (la ba’s bi-bay* 
al-'adhira)? 


1 See Joseph Sadan, "The ‘Latrines Decree’ in the Yemen versus the Dhimma Principles” in 
Pluralism and the Other: Studies in Religious Behaviour, eds. J. Platvoet and K. van der Toorn 
(Leiden: Brill, 1995), 167—185. 

2 Muhammad b. Ya‘qub al-Kulayni, al-Kaft (Tehran: Dar al-Kutub al-Islamiyya, 1367Sh), 5:226; 
see also Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Tūsī, Tahdhib al-Ahkam (Tehran: Dar al-Kutub al-Islam- 
iyya, 1365Sh), 6:372. 
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This would appear a reasonably clear dictum— namely that selling (and 
perhaps by implication, purchasing) excrement is legally unproblematic. The 
phrase /à ba's ("There is no problem ...") is extremely common in legal dicta, 
and is normally taken to be code for mubah (permitted) in the categorisation 
of actions in later figh manuals. That there needs to be explicit regulations per- 
mitting selling excrement reveals that this report (whatever its provenance) 
is likely to be a reaction to a view that this act of selling is problematic (pro- 
hibited or at least discouraged). At the least, it reveals that there was juristic 
discussion over the legal categorisation of the action of selling excrement. Why 
might selling excrement be subject to any sort of discussion? Both Sunni and 
Shīī figh writers in the later juristic tradition explored why the rules were as 
they are, finding reasons for the action's legal categorisation, and I return to 
their discussions below. 

Report [1] above seems to be specifically addressing the act of selling excre- 
ment. It does not address the act of buying excrement; it also does not discuss 
the status (valid, invalid, faulty, binding etc.) of a sales contract involving excre- 
ment; finally, it does not discuss the legality of the money gained from the 
sale. Rulings on these would need to be extrapolated from the report. There 
is, though, another statement by Ja‘far al-Sadiq: 


[2] “The money received from the sale of excrement is ill-gotten wealth." 
(thaman al-‘adhira min al-suht)? 


Here the implication is that the sale of excrement leads to illegal (or at least 
morally dubious) enrichment for the seller. This might indicate that the sales 
contract is invalid, implying that excrement (like alcohol or swine products) 
is a thing which has no monetary value, and hence cannot be exchanged. The 
rules concerning the sale of prohibited items can be found in numerous other 
reports; here excrement appears to fall into that category. The formulaic phras- 
ing of the report “The money received from the sale of X is ill-gotten wealth" 
(thaman X min al-suht) is common in the Sunni hadith corpus. Other examples 
include: 


From Abü Hurayra, from the Prophet who said, "The money received from 
the sale of dogs is ill-gotten wealth." (thaman al-kalb min al-suht)* 


3 Tūsī, Tahdhib al-Ahkam, 2:12. 
4 Abi Jafar al-Tahawi, Sharh Maānī al-Athar (Beirut: Alam al-Kutub, 1414/1994), 4:58. 
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From Abu Hurayra from the Messenger of God said, "The bride-price of 
the rebel, the price of dogs and cats and the income of the cupper are 
ill-gotten wealth." 


‘Ali said, “The income of a cupper (kasb al-hajjam) is ill-gotten wealth.”6 


Abu Hurayra said, "The price of a dog, and the money gained from [play- 
ing?] a wind-instrument are ill-gotten wealth." 


Abu Hurayra said, “Payment to the cupper (kharāj al-hajjam), the price of 
dogs, and the bride-price for the female fornicator are ill-gotten wealth." 


Abū Hurayra, who is the speaker in the last two of these reports, is credited with 


a number of reports in this format, either on his own merit or as the final trans- 


mitter from the Prophet. There are also reports from the Prophet and others 


where the phrase order is reversed: 


Al-Sa'ib b. Yazid from the Prophet: “In the category of ill-gotten wealth is 
the price of dogs, the bride-price of the rebel and the income of the cup- 
per” (min al-suht, thaman al-kalb ...)? 


Abu Hurayra said, “In the category of ill-gotten wealth (min al-suht), there 
is breeding stallions, the bride-price of a rebel and cupping" (Ibn Abi 
Shayba, al-Musannaf, 5:317; there is also the variant, from Abu Hurayra: 
“there are four things in the category of ill-gotten wealth ...")!0 


In the early Shri hadith corpus, the format reappears. From al-Qadi al-Nu‘man 
(d. 363/974), usually thought to be an Ismaīlī source (though drawing on com- 
mon Imami Shīī sources): 


10 


Abū Hatim Ibn Hibbān, Sahih Ibn Hibbān (Beirut: Mu'assasat al-Risāla, 1414/1993), 11:315. 


Ahmad b. al-Husayn al-Bayhagī, Marifat al-Sunan wa-l-Athar (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al- 
"Ilmiyya, 2010), 7:278; also available in reverse format from Abū Hurayra: min al-suht kasb 
al-hajjām (Tahawi, Sharh Ma'àni al-Athar, 129). 

Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil Mukhtalif al-hadith (Beirut: Dar al-Jil, 1972), 300. 

Ahmad b. Shu'ayb al-Nasāī, al-Sunan al-Kubrā (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Tlmiyya, 1411/1991), 
3:115. 

Nasa, Sunan, 3:12; ‘Ali b. Abi Bakr al-Haythami, Majma‘ al-Zawa’id (Cairo: Mu'assas 
Maktabat al-Qudsi, 1408/1988), 4:87; Sulayman b. Ahmad al-Tabarani, al-Mu‘jam al-Kabir 
(Dar al-Ihya’ al-Turath al-‘Arabi, 1405/1985), 7161. 

Nasāī, Sunan, 3:14. 
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From ‘Al, "In the category of ill-gotten wealth is the price of the hide of 
the beasts of prey" and “In the category of ill-gotten wealth is the payment 
of the one who calls to prayer." 


And from the more widely recognised Imami corpus, we find: 


From ‘Ali, “In the category of ill-gotten wealth are the price for carrion, 
the price for dogs, the price for wine, the bride-price of the female for- 
nicator, the bribe in the administration of justice and the payment to the 
soothsayer.” 


From Ja‘far [al-Sadiq], who said that the Prophet said, “the price of wine, 
the bride-pride of the rebel and the price of the dog which does not do 
any hunting are ill-gotten wealth."? 


Clearly, the format was a handy way of declaring the money gained from an 
item to be illegitimate wealth gain. It is interesting that many of the Sunni 
hadith come through Abū Hurayra, and in both Sunni and Shri collections, the 
format is commonly ascribed to "Alī. 

From these reports, one can, perhaps, gain an idea of the other items in the 
category of "items, the profit from which is ill-gotten wealth." They can be cat- 
egorised in three ways. Namely, money gained from: 

a. Sale of taboo/prohibited items (wine, hide of beasts of prey, dogs and 
cats) 

b. Payment for the performance of dubious/illegal activities (soothsaying, 
cupping, playing a wind instrument) 

c. Payment for activities which should be done without charge (breeding 
horses, making the call to prayer) 

One could, perhaps, collapse the first two (a. and b.) by saying that the selling 

of taboo/prohibited items constitutes payment for a dubious/illegal activity 

(namely the provision of said items). 

The second report, though, does indicate a different element of the problem 
of selling excrement: namely, whether the money gained from the sale of excre- 
ment is legitimate wealth for the seller. Ja'far here says it is not, and in doing 


11  alQadial-Nu'man, Da'a'im al-Islam (Cairo: Dar al-Ma'rif, 1383/1963), 1:126, 147. 

12 Ibn Bäbawayh al-Oummī, Man là yahduruhu al-faqih (Qum: Mu'assasat al-nashr al-Islami, 
1404), 4:363. 

13 al-Hurr al-Amili, Wasā'il al-Shra (Qum: Mu‘assasat Al al-Bayt, 1414), 17:95—abbreviated 
from Tūsī, al-Tahdhib, 7335-136. 
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so reveals that there must have been a contrary opinion that it is legitimate 
wealth. This would appear a contradiction to Report [1], but it is not an expli- 
cit one, even if one reaches that conclusion speedily. To determine that these 
two reports contradict each other one needs to know that legitimate profit can 
only come from valid contracts; and one needs to know that if the sale of an 
item is prohibited, a sales contract involving it is invalid; and one needs to 
know that the profit gained from it cannot be legitimate wealth. Only with all 
this background information can one can say the two reports contradict each 
other. That is certainly how subsequent ShīT jurists viewed these reports, and 
their solutions to this issue (outlined below) were an attempt to preserve the 
legal integrity of both Report [1] and Report [2]. Nonetheless, to view them as 
contradictory assumes the existence of at least a skeletal system of rules and 
regulations concerning how sales, contracts and the wealth gained from eco- 
nomic activity operate. 
There is a third statement, also from Ja'far al-Sadiq: 


[3] Aman asked Abū ‘Abd Allāh [Ja‘far al-Sadiq] when I was present, 
saying, “I am someone who sells excrement (innanī rajulun ubt al- 
'adhira)—Nwhat do you say?" He said, “selling it and the money paid 
for it are forbidden" (haram bay'uha wa-thamanuha) and then he 


said, "There is no problem with selling excrement.” (la ba's bi-bay* 
al-'adhira)!* 


This report appears to contain both of the two contradictory rulings in Reports 
[1] and [2]. Ja‘far al-Sadiq appears to say that selling excrement is prohibited 
and its price (the money paid for it) is also forbidden. This appears to reflect 
the sentiments of Report [2]. Ja'far al-Sadiq then later in the report seems to 
say the sale of excrement is permitted, with the precise wording of Report 
[1]. 

The phenomenon of reports giving quite contradictory rulings attributed to 
the same authority is, of course, quite common in early Muslim juristic literat- 
ure. Indeed, one could argue that conflicting rulings, being a prevalent feature 
of the legal corpus, required solutions and this acted as a spur to the develop- 
ment of systematic legal thought in Islam. Resolving apparent contradictions in 
the Qur'an and the reports of the Prophet, his companions and the subsequent 
generations of Muslim legal authorities became a particularly pressing issue. 
Any resolution could only be defended through demonstrating that there had 


14  Tūsī, Tahdhib, 2:112. 
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been a consistent application of an indisputable method. However, to find the 
two contradictory rulings in a single report is unusual, and required the partic- 
ular exegetical skills of Shīī exegetes. 

Before proceeding, a number of stylistic observations can be made about 
these three reports. Report [3] appears as a combination of Reports [1] and [2], 
or at least a combination of the rulings found therein. The reoccurrence of the 
term thaman (the price paid and received for a good) between the first and the 
third cited hadiths indicates perhaps a shared context for the reports' formula- 
tion; or atleast an echo of Report [1] in [3]. In both reports, the use of the term 
thaman appears to reveal that the legal dictum is not merely that the act of sale 
is prohibited; the money paid for the excrement is illegitimate wealth for the 
seller. The reproduction of the precise wording from Report [1] in Report [3] 
also indicates a shared context, though it should be admitted that the phrase 
là ba’s is extremely common in legal discourse. 

Second, in all these reports, the focus is on the seller, his actions and the 
money he gains from the sale; there is no mention of the purchaser. This may 
be because of the natural conclusion that if selling something is forbidden, 
then buying it must also be similarly categorised. Or it may be because the 
purchase of excrement is a separate legal issue to its sale, and needs treat- 
ment elsewhere. In Report [3], it would seem superfluous to say that both the 
selling of excrement, and the money paid for it are forbidden (haram bay'uha 
wa-thamanuha)—surely if selling excrement is forbidden, then wealth gained 
thereby would also be forbidden. How might we explain this phrasing within 
the report? It may of course be formulaic or rhetorical (pleonasm). This “belt 
and braces” approach (making both the sale and the money gained therefrom 
explicitly forbidden) is possibly a reaction to the doctrine emerging in early 
juristic discussions that the sale of grapes to a person (Muslim or non-Muslim) 
who then produces wine creates a valid contract, and the money from such a 
contract is licit, even though wine is illicit. 

Third, the consistency of terminology for excrement (primarily ‘adhira, but 
additionally zibl) is striking when there is a rich scatological vocabulary in 
Arabic generally. As we shall see below, fiqh writings took some time to settle on 
a consistent terminology, and a variety of terms were used, often without very 
much precision as to different items and their classification. The sub-categories 
are used in later figh, and given more precise terminology include animal dung/ 
human dung, pure excrement/excrement mixed with another substance such 
as straw, dung of animals we eat/dung of forbidden animals, impure dung/pure 
dung. Whilst these reports do not display this level of precision, they do employ 
the phrasing of the general heading of most later juristic discussions (the issue 
of bay‘ al-‘adhira). This could be evidence that the statements reflect a form 
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of juristic discourse which emerged sometime after the mid-late second cen- 
tury AH (mid-eighth century CE). 


There does not appear to be any hadith corpus (from the Prophet or compan- 
ions) which non-Imami jurists could draw upon to develop their legal doctrine 
on the sale of excrement. The discussions which one does find reflect, then, dis- 
cussions which did not emerge out of reflection on the hadith corpus (in oral or 
written form). Instead, they are the result of juristic contemplation unfettered 
by revelatory restrictions. This makes the case revealing in terms of the devel- 
opment of legal argumentation, as legal doctrine emerged relatively free of 
textual control. There is, of course, a debate around whether early legal doctrine 
emerged more generally free of textual control (i.e. outside of the direct influ- 
ence of the Quranic or hadith corpus). I do not wish to enter that debate here; 
Isimply wish to note that the absence of directly relevant dicta from Qur'an or 
hadith makes this a useful test case; and perhaps indicates that the emergence 
of the issue of the sale of excrement post-dates the emergence of the bulk of 
hadith literature (otherwise, one might expect a hadith directly addressing the 
issue, as one finds in other legal problems). 

The early lexical variety related to the question of the sale of excrement can 
be demonstrated by a comparison with (supposedly contemporary) texts to 
Reports [1] to [3] above. In the Mudawwana—a record of early Maliki opin- 
ions which are ascribed to Sahnūn (d. 240/855), Ibn al-Qasim (d. 191/806) and 
Malik (d. 179/795) himself—there is a passage in which the selling of excrement 
is discussed. The passage is located within a larger section examining the sale 
of forbidden and impure items. Various words associated with excrement are 
used, making it difficult to identify what is and what is not covered by the opin- 
ions listed, at least on a first reading. There are three words for excrement in the 
title of the passage: “Buying dung (zibl), faecal matter (raji‘), the hides of car- 
rion ( julüd al-mayta) and excrement (al-'adhira)" My use of various English 
terms (dung, faecal matter etc.) as translations is merely to indicate that these 
are different terms in Arabic; they might appear as separate categories, though 


15 See, for example, Schacht's comments: “Mohammedan law did not derive directly from the 
Koran but developed [...] out of popular and administrative practice under the Umaiyads, 
and this practice often diverged from the intentions and even the explicit wording of the 
Koran.” InJoseph Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1950), 224 and 227; and a contrasting view from David Powers: “It follows from the 
preceding remarks that anyone who wants to shed light on the origins of Islamic positive 
law ought to begin with the Quranic legislation in the field of family law, inheritance, or 
ritual" In David Powers, Studies in Qur'an and Hadith: The Formation of the Islamic Law of 
Inheritance (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1986), 7. 
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the text, as we shall see, appears less clear on the differences and different rul- 
ings for the referent of each term. In the course of the passage, two more words 
for excrement are introduced in the passage: namely ba’ and khitha’. In the 
following, I shall leave the terms in their Arabic transliteration, as the referent 
is rarely explicitly identified. 

The passage begins as follows: 


[a] I [Sahnūn] said, “What do you think about zib/—did Malik have an 
opinion about selling it?" He [Ibn al-Qasim] said, “I didn't hear any- 
thing from Malik concerning this, and I don't see a problem in selling 
it.” 

[b] Isaid, "Did you hear Malik say anything about selling the rajī of 
human beings, such as that sold in Basra?” He said, “I heard Malik 
disapprove of it.” 

[c] Ashhab said, concerning the zibl: The buyer is more excused than 
the seller—he was speaking about buying it. 


[d] Andas for selling raj, there is no good in it.16 


The usage of terms here may be inconsistent, or at least vague. Both zib/ and rajt 
may refer to animal or human excrement; rajī bani Adam would appear unam- 
biguously to refer to human excrement. If we argue that raji refers exclusively 
to human excrement (allowing its usage in [d] to be precise), the phrase rajt 
baniAdam is pleonastic—a phenomenon which does exist, but which a refined 
juristic writer might have edited out. 

If Ashhab, a companion of Malik, is seen as speaking on his own authority 
and not relating an opinion of Malik, then his views are clearly at variance with 
those attributed to Malik. To explicate: 


[a] establishes that Malik said nothing about zibl and Ibn al-Oāsim 
views its sale as unproblematic. 

[b] establishes that Malik disapproved of the selling of human excre- 
ment. 

[c] establishes that Ashhab views both the buying and selling of zibl as 
problematic (otherwise there would be no need for either action to 
be "excused"), but that selling it is worse. This contradicts the opin- 
ion of Ibn al-Oāsim, and the implicit opinion of Malik in [a], that it 
is unproblematic. 


16 Sahnūn-Mālik, al-Mudawwana al-Kubrā (Beirut: Dar Ihya' al-Turath al-‘Arabi, 1323), 4160. 
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[d] establishes that selling rajt“ is at least discouraged, and perhaps for- 
bidden, but precisely what rajī refers to, and who holds this opinion 
is not clear. 


The only absolutely precise term we have is raji‘ bani Adam—the excrement 
of human beings, in [b]. All other references to zibl and rajī are ambigu- 
ous. 

To argue that all the opinions [a] to [d] are consistent would require us to 
view the terminology as being used inconsistently. What Ibn al-Qasim means 
by zibl must be different from what Ashhab means, for Ibn al-Qasim sees it 
as unproblematic, whilst Ashhab views it as problematic (though selling it is 
worse than buying it). Zibl could mean different things in different places. In 
[c] it could refer to human excrement (to conform with [b]), and it might mean 
animal excrement in [a]. The rajt‘ referred to in [d] could refer to human excre- 
ment only, as a form of shorthand for rajī bani Adam (human excrement). This 
would mean it does not contradict Malik's opinion in [b], but here the phrase 
"there is no good in it" would need to indicate disapproval rather than prohib- 
ition. 

The other possibility is that we have an opinion from Malik: that the sale of 
animal excrement is unproblematic, but the sale of human excrement is dis- 
couraged. But Ashhab, a companion of Malik, disagrees with Malik, viewing 
the sale of animal excrement as problematic (because both buyer and seller 
need to be "excused"). If we see [d] as an opinion of Ashhab, then his view on 
human excrement appears stronger than that of Malik: "there is no good in it" 
might be seen as stronger than “discouraged.” 

What is clear from the above is that some work is necessary to enforce con- 
sistency upon the above passage, and even then there are loose ends to tie up; 
alternatively, there is disagreement between Malik and his companion Ashhab, 
which is less helpful, since it leaves the law undecided. The whole passage is 
rather disorganised and appears as a collection of opinions and reported opin- 
ions, rather than a clear juristic exposition with consistent terminology and a 
harmonised set of rulings. 

Immediately following this passage ([a]-[d] above), there is a discussion of 
the hide of carrion, which is not directly relevant to the issue of excrement. It 
reveals, perhaps implicitly, that these various items (human excrement, animal 
excrement, manure and the hide of carrion) are viewed as being of the same 
legal category, and are to be dealt with in proximity within a work such as the 
Mudawwana. The passage recounts how an animal dies in a man's house, and 
he pays someone else to remove it. As wages for the work, he gives him the hide 
of the dead animal. The text continues: 
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[e] Malik disapproved of this. He did not, however, disapprove of pay- 
ing the person removing it with cash (dinars and dirhams); he only 
disapproved of [paying the man with the hide] because he didn't 
hold the opinion that one could sell the hide of carrion, even if it 
had been tanned.!” 


"He didn't hold the opinion that one could ...” would seem identical to “he held 
the opinion that one could not ..."; but of course, the former could be a locution 
used to indicate “he didn't ever express an opinion that you could, and therefore 
one should assume he held the opinion that you could not.” 

Unlike the other sections of the passage, this appears in semi-narrative form, 
in which a scenario is presented, Malik's opinion is given, and an explanation 
offered as to why Malik held the opinion. It appears more natural (and per- 
haps less juristically processed) than the straightforward “question and answer 
format” or the bald opinion ("X held the opinion Y"). In the question and answer 
format, the question might concern a general category (e.g. human excrement, 
animal excrement etc.), and a judgement is given; it is perhaps the most obvi- 
ous example of legal framing to avoid potential ambiguity. In the semi-narrative 
format, Malik's opinion is given, but it is on a specific circumstance (animal dies 
in man's house; man hires someone to have it removed; man pays remover in 
hide). The general rule about selling carrion hide is presented, but it appears 
exegetical. Malik's reasoning for giving the ruling is deduced by the narrator, 
but it is not explicit in the story. 

After this story, the topic of excrement is taken up once more in the next 
subsection (more on which below). The passage on carrion hide would appear 
tangential (the discussion was focused on the sale of excrement), and quite pos- 
sibly an interpolation. It would seem more sensibly located after the discussion 
of excrement (human or animal) has been completed. After the discussion of 
excrement, the discussion moves on to the sale of carrion bones; this would 
seem a more logical place to locate the narrative of the man in whose house an 
animal dies. 

A legitimate query might be posed at this point: why, for the purpose of legal 
categorisation, might carrion hide be classed alongside excrement? The legal 
boundaries of the term mayta ("deceased animal"; normally linked to an animal 
or part thereof which has not been subject to ritual slaughter, but may have 
simply died of natural causes) appear somewhat expanded. Such items are, 
of course, prohibited for consumption in Muslim legal doctrine; by extension, 


17  Sahnün-Malik, al-Mudawwana, 4:360. 
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for most jurists, they hold no monetary value and hence cannot be legitim- 
ately sold or bought. Locating this discussion, bracketed by discussions of the 
legality of selling excrement, conveys the message that these items are best 
considered together. In the same section, not considered here, after ending the 
discussion of excrement, the text continues with a section on carrion bones 
and whether they can be legitimately sold. All these items (excrement, car- 
rion hide, carrion bones) are either classed as mayta (expanding the category 
beyond simply carrion meat), or are not mayta but are to be considered with 
mayta in legal terms. The reasoning appears to be that they are matter from 
an animal source which has been rendered legitimate for consumption (in the 
sense of economic usage, though eating these items is also forbidden) by ritual 
slaughter. 
The discussion returns to excrement with the following passage: 


[f] Ibn al-Qasim said he asked Malik about selling the 'adhira which 
they use as manure in agriculture. He said, "It doesn't perturb me, 
but I disapprove of it" And he said, "The only ‘adhira of which I dis- 
approve is the raji‘ of people." 


This statement introduces a term (‘adhira) mentioned in the passage's heading, 
familiar to us from the Imami hadiths mentioned above. Passage [f] indicates 
that rajt' is a type or subcategory of 'adhira; with 'adhira being a more general 
term (perhaps for excrement of all living beings). Once again we have a qual- 
ifier for raji—this time “of people" (al-nas). Is this once again pleonastic, and 
strictly speaking superfluous? If rajt can only mean human excrement, why 
not say “the only 'adhira I disprove of is raji”? Are rajī and ‘adhira synonyms? 
How this passage matches up in terms of both terminology and rulings with 
passages [a] to [d] is not yet clear. 
The passage continues: 


[g] Isaid, "What is Malik's opinion concerning the zibl of beasts?" he 
said, I didn't hear anything from Malik about this, except that it 
was impure for Malik. He only disapproved of ‘adhira because it is 
impure, and zibl is the same also, but I didn't see any problem with 
it.19 


18  Sahnün-Malik, al-Mudawwana, 4:160. 
19  Sahnūn-Mālik, 4:160. 
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Here zibl is contrasted with 'adhira; they appear as distinct categories. How- 
ever, adhira (as we saw in [d]) would appear to be a general category of which 
human excrement (raji‘) is but one subcategory. The question is not explicit, 
though it would seem to be about whether the sale of the zib/ of beasts is per- 
mitted. The phrase zibl of beasts (duwabb) might indicate that there are other 
types of zibl (zibl of birds or insects, zibl of humans?). In [a] above, zibl could 
exclude human excrement, so there may be other types. Unless, as in [b] and 
[c], we have a redundant qualifier (all zibl is from beasts, so the phrase zibl of 
beasts is another instance of pleonasm). 

There is a hint at a category distinction between ‘adhira and zibl: 'adhira 
is impure and 'zibl is the same” ( fakadhalika al-zibl aydan). Of course, the 
word for “the same" here (kadhalika) could mean "likewise," and hence because 
excrement is impure, excrement when it is used as manure is also impure. 

What, exactly is Malik supposed to disapprove of doing with 'adhira in [g]? 
The context of the passage would indicate buying or selling it, but it is not expli- 
cit. If so, there is an implication that he disapproved of transactions involving 
both adhira and zibl because they were ritually impure (najis). If this is so, 
then it contradicts the ruling given in [a] where there was “no problem” (la 
ba’s) with trade in zibl. Perhaps it is not trade (buying and selling) which Malik 
is disapproving of with respect to ‘adhira and zibl, but something else; but the 
section heading (perhaps added later), the flow of the passage and the under- 
lying assumption surely indicates that when Malik is reported as “disapproving 
of zibl" the reader is most likely supposed to understand that Malik approved 
of the selling of zibl and not doing anything else with it. 

Yet more categories are introduced in the following section: 


[h] Isaid, “What about the bar of the sheep and camels, and the khithā” 
of cattle?” He said, “There is no problem with this for Malik and I 
saw camel ba’ being bought for Malik.”2° 


There is no problem to buy and sell these items, since Malik was involved in 
the sale and purchase of camel ba‘. These types of excrement can be bought 
and sold according to Malik. There is the assumption that Malik’s own prac- 
tice creates evidence for his opinion on a legal issue (that is, that there is per- 
fect confluence between his legal opinion and his everyday practice). Malik’s 
own behaviour can act as an indication of obedience to the code of conduct 
which the followers of Malik are attempting to lay down. These regulations 


20  Sahnün-Miálik, 4:160. 
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appear to be exceptions to a general rule, though which general rule? On 
one reading, the trade in animal excrement is perfectly legal; on another it 
is disapproved. If the former, this does not constitute an exception at all, but 
merely an explicit example of the application of the rule. If the latter, then 
these are exceptions to the general rule that the sale of excrement is disap- 
proved. 

This passage from the Mudawwana reveals that these issues were discussed 
at length, but it does not reveal consistency of legal categorisation or indeed a 
clear terminological framework to which all participants (Malik, Sahnūn, Ibn 
al-Qasim, Ashhab) adhere. A preliminary opinion could be that the Imami 
reports, whilst contradictory, do demonstrate a greater juristic processing: they 
use terminology consistently (and this is the terminology which became com- 
monplace in the later figh tradition). They consider both the legitimacy of the 
act of sale, and the legitimacy of the money gained from that sale—this might 
be seen as a second order issue, and perhaps a more developed context of jur- 
istic discussion. Also, the phraseology of the reports conforms to a series of 
other legal statements by the Prophet, and the Shit Imams. The emergence 
of set phraseology in legal sources, with specific meanings within the wider 
legal system is also likely to be a later development. The phrases min al-suht 
and lā bas, the use of thaman to indicate the money paid (or received) for a 
sale, as well as other features, indicate that these discussions represent more 
considered and reflective discussions than the lack of coherence found in the 
Mudawwana. One might tentatively position the Imami reports as emerging 
sometime after those found in the Mudawwana. 


In the Kitab al-Umm attributed to Muhammad b. Idris al-Shafi (d. 204/820), 
there is a passage on this issue, and though it is short it reveals a great level of 
systematic legal discussion: 


I said, "What is your opinion on the sale of ‘adhira by which the crops are 
fertilised ( yazbilu)?" 

He said, “It is not permitted to sell ‘adhira, nor is it permitted for rawth, 
nor urine, be it from people or from beasts, and nothing which is ritually 
impure. No animal is ritually impure as long as the animal is alive, except 
for the dog and the swine. Regarding these two, since they are necessarily 
impure whilst alive, their sale value is not permitted."?! 


21 Muhammad b. Idris al-Shāfrī, Kitab al-Umm (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1403/1983), 6:268. 
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The identity of the questioner ("I said") is not clear from the text or indeed 
the context (one editor considers there to be a lacuna in the manuscript causing 
the ambiguity).22 Often in Kitab al-Umm, the first person is reserved for Rabi‘ 
b. Sulayman (d. 270/884), widely recognised as the transmitter of the version of 
Kitab al-Umm we have today. The respondent (*He said ...") would then be al- 
Shafi himself. In this passage, the speaker (presumed to be al-Shafr1) is asked 
a specific question concerning the dung they use to fertilize the fields (a ques- 
tion and answer format referred to above). The information about the utility of 
the dung is added in here; the refusal to allow this sale makes a clear statement: 
it does not matter if a product is useful to society (in that it fertilizes the crops). 
This is no reason to permit the practice of selling it in the law. This assertion 
hints that there was already a counter position existing (that is was permitted) 
with a reason to justify it (because dung was used to fertilize the crops, and this 
is a public good, it should be permitted). The general, and categorical, prohib- 
ition of the answer in Kitab al-Umm establishes the inflexibility of the law in 
the face of such an argument, a feature of argumentation in the later Shāfiī 
tradition. 

Furthermore, the answer is not specific to fertilising dung, even though the 
question is. The respondent (al-Shāfiī) uses the question as an opportunity to 
make a general ruling for all excrement; and to excrement (‘adhira) is added 
urine and the category of rawth as also forbidden for sale. Rawth is also some 
form of faecal matter—but how it is distinguished from 'adhira is not spelled 
out here. Elsewhere in Kitab al-Umm (namely the section on purity), rawth 
appears to be dried excrement, whilst ‘adhira appears to be excrement which 
is still moist. The implication here is that all excrement (dried or moist, animal 
or human) is covered by the same rulings. 

The itemised list is followed by a general category classification. Here there 
is a shift from specific items (‘adhira, rawth, bawl) to classes of items (la shay'un 
min al-anjas—‘nothing which is ritually impure”). The shift is from a set of cat- 
egories which are determined by factors external to the law (in this case, the 
physical constituents of excrement and urine) to a category of items determ- 
ined by alegal framework (impurity). The shift from physical to legal categories 
is a significant element in the later stages of the process of systematisation. No 
longer are there simply discrete rules concerning individual items; there are 
now general rules which apply to classes of items. This enables the expansion 
of the law to new instances within that class. This process is even more signi- 


22 The editors here are Nasir al-‘Adili and Muhammad al-Husayni: see al-Shāfi ī, Kitab al- 
Umm, 6:286, n. 1. 
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ficant, as one sees here an assertion, implicit or otherwise, of the reason for the 
prohibition of these items. That is, ritual impurity (as it did for Malik in pas- 
sage [g] above) lies behind their sale being prohibited. More syllogistically, one 
might say: the sale of ritually impure items (anjas) is not permitted; these items 
are ritually impure; therefore their sale is prohibited. 

In this case, the law itself decides on the membership of the category—the 
law decides what is, and what is not ritually impure (i.e. that adhira is *one 
of the anjas"), and hence what can and cannot be sold. In this way, the law 
can be said to be attempting to control reality, imposing on it a classification 
system for items, and then assessing what can and what cannot be done with 
them. In this smooth shift from 'adhira, rawth and bawl to la shay'un min al- 
anjas, we find the hegemonic aspirations of the law expressed. The physical 
characteristics of the items (viscosity, colour, odour) are legally irrelevant. The 
same can be said of characteristics one might think of as more legally relev- 
ant: namely, whether they are dangers to health (through infection or germ 
transmission), or useful to society (as a nutrient or fuel), or whether buying and 
selling the item is part of an existing economic system (as a custom). Only the 
law's classification process and system matters in the categorisation of these 
items. 

A number of features are reflected in this passage: a high level of legal soph- 
istication; a developed legal framework into which a particular ruling might 
fit; a consistent terminology, well-defined and explicitly expressed. The discus- 
sion context would appear quite a leap from that found in the Mudawwana, 
and would naturally indicate a later date for this passage's emergence. It also 
indicates a greater level of both legal complexity and dexterity, and therefore 
a likely later emergence date, than the Imami reports recounted at the out- 
set. 


The above analysis of a series of reports and legal statements on the selling 
of excrement is, in a sense, an experiment: to see if the wider early legal dis- 
cussions (Malik and Shafi being just two such indications of context) might 
usefully inform an assessment of the process whereby Imami legal doctrines 
emerged. The preliminary indication is that Imami legal doctrine was formed 
as an element of the other legal discussions occurring at the time. The Imami 
legal material can be seen as reflecting the debates in the Sunni material; 
indeed, gaps in the development of a particular Sunni legal doctrine might 
be filled by reference to the corpus of Imami legal sources. I have deliberately 
eschewed two possible additional lines of enquiry. First, the dating of the texts 
of the early juristic tradition: this has been a quite controversial area of dis- 
cussion, particularly since Calder's intervention in his Studies in Early Muslim 
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Jurisprudence? My approach here has been to attempt to establish a poten- 
tial chronology for the three bodies of material set alongside each other here 
(namely, Mudawwana, Imami hadith, Kitab al-Umm). Of course, the Imami 
hadith material may not have emerged at one time, and the canonisation of 
these early juristic works in their final form may have taken some time. The 
relative dating of the elements of the chronology would require a more elabor- 
ate analysis than that offered here. Second, isnad analysis: this was, of course, 
a passion for Juynboll and it seems unjust to write a paper analysing hadith 
in a volume dedicated to his memory without some form of isnād analysis. 
However, the analysis of Shri isnads requires a methodological framework 
which as yet we do not have; isnād analysis represents the next stage in the 
process of delineating the early development of Imami law within the context 
of wider Sunni developments. A methodology as nuanced and complex as 
that developed by Juynboll has not yet emerged in the study of the early Shit 
legal corpus. 
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CHAPTER 7 
When Did Ibn Ishaq Compose His maghazi? 


Michael Lecker 


It is widely assumed that Ibn Ishaq (d. c. 151/768) wrote Muhammad's biography 
at the behest of the second Abbasid caliph Abu Ja‘far al-Mansur (r. 136—158/754— 


75). 
Wim Raven wrote: 


Pivotal in the biographical literature is Muhammad b. Ishaq [...]. After 
having left his native Medina for Iraq, he was asked by the caliph al- 
Mansür (r. 136—158/754—75) to write an all-encompassing history [...]. 
Ibn Ishàq did not merely collect materials; he composed a structured 
work, arranged sometimes chronologically and sometimes by subject 
matter! 


Gregor Schoeler wrote: 


It was only at al-Mansur's behest that he recorded his collection in his 
exhaustive syngrammatic historical work, the Kitab al-kabir (or Kitab 
as-sirah or Kitab al-magazi in the broader sense). We cannot exclude 
the (never explicitly documented) possibility that Ibn Ishaq had already 
redacted parts of his collections [...] as a coherent narration and trans- 
mitted the material in this form before the intervention of the caliph. But 
we can establish on the basis of our sources that, before the redaction for 
the court, the publication of his material was restricted to his personal lec- 
tures, whereas he now, for the first time, produced a proper book for use 
by lay people (albeit only a small court circle).? 


1 Wim Raven, “Biography of the Prophet,” in Encyclopaedia of Islam THREE, accessed 1 October 
2017, http://dx.doi.org/10.1163/1573-3912 eia COM. 23716 (According to Raven, “Ibn Hisham's 
selections" were the first sira text to be transmitted in a fixed form). See also Muhammad 
Qasim Zaman, Religion and Politics under the Early Abbasids: The Emergence of the Proto- 
Sunni Elite (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 157: "Ibn Ishàq (d. 150/767) had written his Sira of the Prophet 
under the patronage of al-Mansur.” 

2 Gregor Schoeler, The Biography of Muhammad: Nature and Authenticity (New York and Lon- 
don: Routledge, 2011), 29. 
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Recently Sean Anthony wrote: 


Although he hailed from Medina, Ibn Ishaq compiled and transmitted his 
works, in particular his works on the Prophet's biography, exclusively in 
Iraq (Hira, Baghdad), the Jazira (Harran), and Rayy, due to, on the one 
hand, the networks of patronage he enjoyed there from the ‘Abbasids 
and, on the other, the controversies surrounding him in his native Med- 
ina? 


A century ago Josef Horovitz took a close look at the evidence: 


That Ibn Ishaq wrote his Kitab al-maghazi for the caliph [...] cannot any- 
how mean that he composed it on a commission from the caliph. The 
list of authorities cited by him, of itself, shows that he had composed 
his material principally on the basis of the traditions collected by him in 
Medina, as well as on the basis of those that he had collected in Egypt; 
on the other hand, he nowhere names the authorities of Iraq. The work 
was obviously completed when Ibn Ishaq left the city of his fathers [italics 
added—M.L.] and we know also a Medinan who passes on the work of 
Ibn Ishaq: Ibrahim b. Sa‘d (d. 184[/800]). It may still, none the less, be sup- 
posed that Ibn Ishaq undertook some supplementary alterations in his 
work for love of the caliph, or that he suppressed passages that he feared 
might be displeasing to the caliph.* 


Ibn Sa‘d’s Account of the Course of Ibn Ishaq's Life 


Because there is a gap at this point in the Leiden edition of Ibn Sa‘d’s (d. 230/ 


845) famous biographical dictionary, Horovitz had no access to Ibn Ishaq’s 


fuller entry and he could not quote it in support of his argument about the 


early composition of Muhammad's biography. (Appendices 1 & 11 include the 


abridged entry which was available to Horovitz, followed by the fuller entry 


available to us now.) 


wo 


ot 


Sean Anthony, "Muhammad, Menahem, and the Paraclete: New Light on Ibn Ishàq's (d. 150/ 
767) Arabic Version of John 15:23-162,' Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 79 
(2016): 264. 

Josef Horovitz, The Earliest Biographies of the Prophet and Their Authors, ed. Lawrence I. Con- 
rad (Princeton: Darwin Press, 2002), 79-80. 
See on this gap Schoeler, Biography, 153, n. 118. 
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Ibn Sa‘d was well-placed to obtain reliable information about Ibn Ishaq: 
first, they belonged to the same social network of mawālī associated with the 
Abbasid court; second, one of Ibn Sa‘d’s informants was a son of Ibn Ishaq. 

Ibn Ishaq's association with the Abbasid court is well known, as is the 
fact that Ibn Sad was a mawla of the Bantu Hashim (for more details see 
Appendix 111). Ibn Sa‘d was al-Waqidi's (d. 207/822) secretary, perhaps in the 
latter's capacity as qadi in the Abbasid capital Baghdad. Just like Ibn Ishaq, who 
was born some fifty years earlier, al-Waqidi left Medina to join the Abbasids. In 
his entry on Ibn Ishàq, Ibn Sa'd quotes a son of Ibn Ishaq whose name is not 
mentioned. The son told Ibn Sa‘d that his father had died in Baghdad in 150/767 
and had been buried in Magābir al-Khayzuran.? Ibn Sa‘d remarked however 
that according to other learned men ('ulamā”), Ibn Ishaq died in 151/768. Ibn 
Ishàq's son may well have provided Ibn Sa'd with other details about his father. 

The passages of the fuller entry in Ibn Sa‘d’s biographical dictionary that con- 
cern us in connection with the composition of the maghazi are the following: 


Ibn Ishàq was the first who collected ( jama'a) and compiled (allafa) the 
maghāzī of the Messenger of God [...]. He left Medina early (gadīman), 
and hence none of them [i.e. the Medinans] except Ibrahim ibn Sa‘d 
had transmitted from him. Muhammad ibn Ishaq was with ‘Abbas ibn 
Muhammad in the Jazira. Beforehand he had gone (wa-kāna ata) to Abū 
Ja‘far in Hira and had written for him (kataba lahu) the maghazi. For this 
reason the people of Kūfa learned [“heard”] from him, and the people of 
the Jazira also learned [“heard”] from him when he was with ‘Abbas ibn 
Muhammad. He also came to Rayy, and [hence] the people of Rayy too 
learned [“heard”] from him. Consequently, his transmitters from these 
places are more numerous than the people of Medina who transmitted 
from him. 


The arrangement of Ibn Ishaq’s itinerary is somewhat confusing, because the 
Jazira appears before Hira, although Ibn Ishaq went first to Hira. The confu- 
sion was probably caused by poor editorial work on Ibn Sa‘d’s part. This is also 
evident in the inconsistency regarding Ibn Ishaq's Medinan transmitters. On 


6 Al-Khayzuran, the mother of Hārūn al-Rashid and al-Hādī, was buried in the cemetery named 
after her. It is today in the A/zamiyya quarter in east Baghdad; Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabagāt al-kubra: al- 
qism al-mutammim li-tabi't ahl al-Madina wa-man ba‘dahum, ed. Ziyad Muhammad Mansür 
(Medina: Maktabat al-Ulūm wa-l-Hikam, 1408/1987), 402, n. 5. 

7 Le.IbnIshaq's son was probably an alim himself, which is hardly surprising given his family 
background. 
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the one hand, we are told that Ibn Ishaq left Medina "early" and hence only 
one Medinan, namely Ibrahim b. Sa'd, transmitted from him. On the other 
hand, having told us about Ibn Ishaq’s journeys, Ibn Sa‘d concludes that con- 
sequently his transmitters from the places he visited were more numerous than 
the Medinans who transmitted from him. In fact there were several Medinan 
transmitters.? However, Ibrahim, who was a wealthy man, possibly owned the 
only full recension of Ibn Ishaq's maghazi. One has to bear in mind that the 
production of a complete copy of a book—especially one that was transmit- 
ted piecemeal over many sessions—involved a major investment of time and 
money. 

The course of Ibn Ishaq's life as outlined by Ibn Sa‘d is significant because the 
entry, for all its weaknesses, is arranged chronologically (as one would expect 
in a biographical dictionary). First Ibn Sa'd mentions Ibn Ishāg's collection (of 
accounts) and his compiling of the maghazi. Then he mentions some of Ibn 
Ishāg's sources—all of those listed—‘Asim b. ‘Umar b. Qatada (d. ca. 120/738), 
Yazid b. Rüman (d. 130/748), Muhammad b. Ibrahim [ibn al-Harith al-Taymi] 
(d. 120/738) and Fatima bt. al-Mundhir b. al-Zubayr (d. unknown)—were Med- 
inans, as has already been noticed by Horovitz. Then comes Ibn Ishaq's early 
departure from Medina (qadiman). Ibn Sa‘d does not mention Ibn Ishaq's 
journey to Egypt in 15/733? following which he returned to Medina. Then 
there are journeys to Hira (after al-Mansur's accession in 136/754), to ‘Abbas b. 
Muhammad (d. 186/802) in the Jazīra (not before 142/759, the year of ‘Abbas’s 
appointment as governor),!° to Rayy, and finally death and burial in Baghdad. 

Ibn Sa‘d’s outline, which places the composition of the maghazt before the 
departure from Medina, is trustworthy precisely because it is at the background 
of the entry—it is taken for granted. Ibn Sa‘d’s focus is not on the date of com- 
position, but on Ibn Ishaq’s activity as a muhaddith and the opinions of other 
scholars regarding his reliability. 


8 Mutā' al-Tarabishi, Ruwāt Muhammad ibn Ishaq ibn Yasar fi l-maghazi wa-l-siyar wa-s@ir 
al-marwiyyat (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr al-Mu'asir & Damascus: Dar al-Fikr, 1414/1994), 67 defines 
Ibrahim as al-madani al-ashhar fi ashab ibn Ishaq al-madaniyyina. He counted more than 
ten Medinans who transmitted from Ibn Ishaq; al-Tarabishi, Ruwat Muhammad, 72. Ibn 
Sa‘d’s statement that Ibn Ishaq was the first to write a biography of Muhammad is prob- 
lematic but cannot be discussed here. 

9 Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamal, ed. Bashshar ‘Awwad Ma'rüf (Beirut: al-Risāla, 1405/1985—1413/ 
1992), 24:424. 

10 Tabar, Tarīkh al-rusul wa-l-mulūk, eds. Michael Jan de Goeje et al. (Leiden: Brill, 1879- 
1901), 1-3:141. The source is Wāgidī. ‘Abbas remained in office until his dismissal in 155/772; 
Tabari, Ta’rikh, 374. In the same year Musa ibn Ka'b was appointed ala harb al-jazira wa- 
kharajiha; Tabari, 375. 
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2 Ibn Ishaq's “Undoings” 


More support for Ibn Ishaq's composition of the maghazi prior to his depar- 
ture from Medina is gained from a boastful statement attributed to his above 
mentioned disciple, Ibrahim b. Sa'd.!! Ibrahim's son, Ya‘qub (d. 208/823), unsus- 
piciously told Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855) about the following saying of his 
father: “Muhammad b. Ishaq ‘undid’ the maghazi three times, and I observed 
and witnessed all of this" (naqada Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-maghaziya thalath 
marrāt, kull dhalika ashhaduhu wa-ahduruhu).? According to Lane's Arabic- 
English Lexicon, naqada means, inter alia, he undid it, unwove it, rendered 
it uncompact, unsound or unfirm, after having made it compact, sound, or 
firm;—namely a building/structure/rope/cord/silk/flax/cloth. Naqada al-bina? 
min ghayr hadm means he took to pieces the building without demolishing, or 
destroying it. 

Itis worth emphasising that Ibn Ishàq himself, and not one of his disciples, 
was responsible for the composition of all four versions of the book—the 
fourth version was the one created when he *undid" the third. One assumes that 
several months or even years elapsed between one *undoing" and another, and 
it follows that the book had been composed long before Ibn Ishaq left Medina. 

Ibrahim did not mean to criticise his venerated teacher—the background 
of his statement is the competition with other recensions of Ibn Ishaq’s book. 
His recension was the earliest one, and naturally the later the recension, the 
better it reflected Ibn Ishàq's most up-to-date version. The *undoings" suppor- 
ted Ibrahim's claim for the accuracy of his recension: he repeatedly learned 
Ibn Ishaq's book, while the latter was revising it. In other words, he had several 
opportunities to correct his recension and weed out its errors. Indeed ‘Alt b. al- 
Madīnīs (d. 239/853) comments that “none of the books transmitted from Ibn 
Ishaq is more accurate (asahh) than the bookļs, i.e. recensions] of Ibrahim b. 
Sa'd and Harun al-Shami (d. unknown)" Regarding the latter's recension ‘Ali 
remarks: “This is so because Ibn Ishaq dictated to Harün from his own book."3 


11 Tarabishi, Ruwat, 66-104 begins with Ibrahim his discussion of Ibn Ishaq’s transmitters 
and dedicates to him and to his recension a comprehensive study. 

12 Ahmad ibn Hanbal, al-Tlal wa-marifat al-rijal riwayat ibnihi 'Abdillah, ed. Wasi Allah ibn 
Muhammad ‘Abbas (Riyadh: Dar al-Khani, 1422/2001), 3:436. A version found in another 
edition of the same book by the same editor (Bombay: al-Dar al-Salafiyya, 1408/1988), 
55 has it that besides “undoing” the maghazi, Ibn Ishaq also changed them: qala Ya'gūb: 
samitu abi yaqulu: samitu al-maghaziya minhu thalath marrat yanquduha [printed: yan- 
qusuhä] wa-yughayyiruha. 

13  Tarabishi, Ruwāt, 232. Hārūn was Ibn Ishaq's kātib and disciple; Tarabishi, 231-234. 
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Ahmad ibn Hanbal rather cynically used Ibrahim's statement out of context 
in order to cast doubt on Ibn Ishaq’s reliability as a muhaddith. Another ver- 
sion of Ahmad b. Hanbal's verdict has a five-point appraisal of Ibn Ishaq, one 
of which is his “undoings.” Ahmad starts with a general positive evaluation, 
immediately followed by four reservations: "His hadith transmission is fine 
(huwa hasan al-hadith), but when he combined [in one report hadith he had 
received] from two men ( jama'a 'an rajulayn) ..." Atthis point Ahmad paused. 
But his interlocutor insisted, so Ahmad went on: *He transmitted hadith from 
al-Zuhni (d. 124/742) and from another person, ascribing the hadith of one of 
them to the other.” This looks like two different accusations. In any case, Ahmad 
rejected the practice of creating Combined Reports, which was common in 
historiography but was anathema in the realm of legal hadith. The second 
reservation is the one discussed here: “Ya‘qub [Ibrahim b. Sa‘d’s son] said: 1 
heard my father say: I learned [“heard”] from him the maghazi three times, 
[since] he used to undo and change them.” Ahmad continued: “Malik [b. Anas] 
(d. 179/796) said with reference to him [Ibn Ishaq]: ‘He was a liar’ (dajjal).’ 
Ahmad concluded his appraisal with a comment of his own: "Muhammad b. 
Ishàq came to Baghdad and was indiscriminate in his choice of informants. 
He would quote (yahkī) from al-Kalbi (d. 146/763) and others [i.e. similarly 
untrustworthy scholars].”!+ 

Ahmad sensibly expects a reliable muhaddith to keep repeating precisely 
the same hadith under all circumstances. Still, he was aware of the fact that 
Ibn Ishàq's work on maghazt (unlike Ibn Ishaq’s work on legal hadith) did 
not require the highest standards of transmission. Elsewhere we read that 
when Ahmad was asked about Ibn Ishàq, he stated that people wrote "these 
hadiths” from him— meaning "maghāzī and the like” In legal matters, Ahmad 
explained, standards were much higher: ^When something comes to you which 
concerns what is lawful and forbidden, we want people who are like this," and 
he drew together the fingers of both hands except for the thumb. His ges- 
ture was meant to convey uncompromising firmness. In other words, Ahmad 
acknowledged that in "genres" other than legal hadith lower standards were 
adequate. 


14 Min kalām Ahmad ibn Hanbal ft 'ilal al-hadith wa-marifat al-rijal, ed. Subhi al-Badri al- 
Samarra'i (Riyadh: Maktabat al-Ma‘arif, 1409), 49. A cursory check shows that Ibn Ishaq 
quotes al-Kalbi referring to him both by his nisba al-Kalbi and by his kunya Abū al-Nadr. 
Cf. Harry Munt, "Writing the History of an Arabian Holy City: Ibn Zabala and the First 
Local History of Medina” Arabica 59 (2012): 17-18. 

15 Michael Lecker, “Waqidi’s Account on the Status of the Jews of Medina: A Study of a Com- 
bined Report,’ Journal of Near Eastern Studies 54 (1995): 23-24. 
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In the background of Ibrahim's statement there must have been an undis- 
puted fact, namely the existence of Ibn Ishaq's book which predated his depar- 
ture from Medina. This is the premise of his claim for the accuracy of his recen- 
sion. Owners of other recensions of Ibn Ishaq’s book vouched for the accuracy 
of their recensions with reference to the method by which they received them 
from Ibn Ishaq, with two of them claiming to have received their recensions 
twice.l6 

Presumably Ibn Ishaq's work acquired book form early on in his career.” But 
the version that emerged from the Medinan “undoings’ was not the end of the 
road for the book, which continued to evolve (due to new evidence, new ana- 
lysis or new political circumstances). As long as Ibn Ishàq was alive there was 
probably no “conclusively edited copy” At different stages of his life Ibn Ishaq 
taught different versions of it. The recensions of his disciples were "reports of 
work in progress," or milestones along Ibn Ishaq's lifetime project on the life of 
Muhammad. 


3 The Role of the Abbasid Court 


The Abbasids were not indifferent to the way in which the biography of 
Muhammad was taught, especially with regard to the problematic role of his 
uncle and their ancestor, ‘Abbas (d. 32/653). Their close ties with Ibn Ishaq, 
al-Wāgidī, Ibn Sa‘d and other players in the field of historiography were no acci- 
dent. The same is true for their relationship with Ibrahim b. Sa‘d, for which 
we have both factual evidence and anecdotes. Anecdotes are useful because of 
the reliable background information they contain. Sometimes they provide an 
insight into the boundaries of tolerance in early Islamic literature. 


16  Schoeler, Biography, 28, 32. 

17 Cf. Amikam Elad, "The Beginnings of Historical Writing by the Arabs: The Earliest Syrian 
Writers on the Arab Conguests” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 28 (2003): 65-152, 
esp. 116-128. The rich textual evidence in this fundamental and inspiring article is new to 
the research literature. Cf. also Amikam Elad, "Community of Believers of 'Holy Men' and 
‘Saints’ or Community of Muslims? The Rise and Development of Early Muslim Histori- 
ography,’ Journal of Semitic Studies 47 (2002): 267—278. On p. 268, n. 63 of the latter article 
Elad quotes Meir Jacob Kister “The Sira Literature” in The Cambridge History of Arabic 
Literature: Arabic Literature to the End of the Umayyad Period, eds. Alfred Felix Landon 
Beeston, Thomas Muir Johnstone, Robert Bertram Serjeant and Gerald Rex Smith (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), 352: “Sirah literature [...] came into being in the 
period following the death of the Prophet. It developed in the first half of the first century 
of the hijrah and by the end of that century the first full-length literary compilations were 
produced.” 
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As a great-grandson of Muhammad's companion ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awf 
(d. 32/653), Ibrahim ibn Sad was a member of a rich and influential family 
from the Zuhra branch of Quraysh. He had lived in Medina and later moved 
to Baghdad, where he was put in charge of the treasury (bayt al-mal). So far 
the factual evidence; the following is anecdotal. Ibrahim was a free spirit: he 
loved music and is said to have issued a fatwa sanctioning it. When one of 
the ashāb al-hadith came to learn from him the hadith of Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri, 
he heard him singing and vowed never to learn from him. Without hesitation 
Ibrahim pledged that as long as he was in Baghdad, he would not transmit a 
single hadith unless he sang beforehand. When Hārūn al-Rashid (r. 170/786— 
193/809) asked Ibrahim about a certain hadith, the latter required that an oud 
be brought to him, which the caliph found amusing. Harun al-Rashid was even 
more amused by a story which Ibrahim told him on the authority of his father, 
Sa'd (d. ca. 12518), about how Malik b. Anas had clumsily tried his hand at mak- 
ing music.!9 

Obviously, Ibrahim belonged to the caliph's inner circle. It also appears that 
Malik, a bitter adversary of Ibrahim's teacher Ibn Ishaq, was unpopular in 
Harün's court. It may be relevant for us here that just like Ibn Ishaq, Ibrahim's 
father cast doubt on Malik's claim to be a freeborn Arab.?? The father was 
himself an influential figure in the Abbasid administration. He was the shurta 
chief and then he officiated several times as qadi of Medina.?! The governors 
employed him as a tax collector (atmāl al-sadaqat).?? 


18 Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta'rikh madinat Dimashq, ed. ‘Umar b. Gharàma al-‘Amrawi (Beirut: Dar al- 
Fikr, 1415/1995-1421/2000), 20:208—209. 

19  al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad, ed. Bashshar Awwād Ma‘rüf (Beirut: Dar al-Gharb 
al-Islāmī, 1422/2001), 6:606. 

20 Meir Jacob Kister "The Massacre of the Banū Qurayza: A Re-examination of a Tradition,” 
Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 8 (1986): 77. Mālik wanted to be a singer, but his 
mother told him that nobody listened to a singer with an ugly face. She advised him to turn 
to the field of figh, where an ugly face made no difference; Ignaz Goldziher, Muslim Stud- 
ies, ed. Samuel Miklos Stern, trans. C.R. Barber and S.M. Stern (London: George Allen & 
Unwin, 1967-1971), 2:82, n. 2; Abū al-Faraj al-Isfahani, Kitab al-Aghani (Cairo: Dar al-Kutub, 
1345/1927—1394/1974), 4:222. See also Abū al-‘Ala al-Ma'arrī, Risālat al-ghufran, ed. Bint 
al-Shati’ (Cairo: Dar al-Ma ‘rif, 1950), 501. Malik was bald (as/a‘); Ibn Farhün al-Maliki, al- 
Dībāj al-mudhahhab fi marifat ayān ‘ulam@ al-madhhab, ed. Ma'mün al-Jannān (Beirut: 
Dar al-Kutub al-Tlmiyya, 1417/1996), 59. Sa‘d did not transmit hadith in Medina, and there- 
fore its people, including Malik, did not write his hadith; Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamāl, 10:244. 

21 Ibn 'Asākir, Ta’rikh Dimashq, 20:206. He is sometimes referred to in isnāds as Sa‘d ibn 
Ibrahim al-qadi. See e.g. Dhahabi, Siyar alam al-nubalā”, eds. Shu‘ayb al-Arnawit et al. 
(Beirut: al-Risāla, 1401/1981-1409/1988), 4:293. He was gadi of Medina at the time of Qasim 
b. Muhammad b. Abi Bakr al-Siddiq; Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamāl, 10:241. See the entry on 
Qasim in Mizzī, Tahdhib al-kamāl, 23:427-436. 

22 Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh Dimashq, 20:210. 
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Here belong two dubious accounts which link the Abbasids to the creation 
of Ibn Ishaq’s biography. One account gives the credit to the caliph al-Mahdi 
(r. 158/775-169/785) but this is impossible, since al-Mahdi only ascended the 
throne several years after Ibn Ishāg's death. Allegedly the caliph demanded 
that Ibn Ishàq compose for his (the caliph's) son a book covering the history 
of the world from its creation to their own time. The book that ensued was too 
large, so the caliph demanded a summary “which is this abridged book.’ The 
large book was stored in the treasury.?? The glaring error regarding the caliph's 
identity casts doubt on the accounts reliability as a whole. 

The other account is included in a passage from al-Mas‘tdi’s (d. 345/956) 
Murüj al-dhahab which, while praising the endeavours of the intellectual 
caliph al-Mansur, implies that he was somehow associated with the creation 
of Ibn Ishaq's book: 


In his days Ibn Ishàq composed (wada'a) the book[s, read kutub instead 
of kitab—or rather the sections of a modular “history” book which also 
existed as independent books] of maghazi, siyar and akhbar al-mubtada? 
which had neither been collected beforehand, nor known nor classified 
(wa-lam takun qabla dhalika majmū'a wa-lā marūfa wa-la musannafa).?^ 


The passage as a whole is more panegyric than history. Ibn Ishaq may well have 
produced a book for the caliphal library, but it was merely a copy (or rather a 
revised copy) of a book he had composed long before he arrived at the Abbasid 
court. The caliphal copy must have been more elegant than all of the recen- 
sions, past or future. It also had another advantage: since its production was 
overseen by Ibn Ishaq himself, it was free of the additions which Ibn Ishaq's 
disciples attached to their recensions. In this sense it continued the line of the 
versions that came out of the Medinan “undoings.” 

PS. I now realise that C. Brockelmann, in his Geschichte der arabischen Lit- 
teratur (GAL), stated that Ibn Ishaq completed the biography in Medina—and 
that al-Mansür played no role in its compilation. For an English translation 
see now C. Brockelmann, History of the Arabic Written Tradition (Leiden: Brill, 
2016—2018), Supplement, 1: 202: “He studied hadith, and completed his learn- 


23  al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad, 2:16. Al-Khatib suggests that al-Mahdi should be 
replaced by al-Mansur. Al-Mahdīs return from Rayy in 151/768 (Fasawi, al-Ma'rifa wa-l- 
tarīkh, ed. Akram Diya al--Umarī (Beirut: al-Risala, 1401/1981), 1:137) more or less coincided 
with Ibn Ishāg's death. 

24  Mastūdī, Murūjal-dhahab, ed. Ch. Pellat (Beirut: al-Jami‘a al-Lubnaniyya, 1966—1979), 5:211 
no. 3446. 
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ing in Egypt in 115/733. In his home country he completed his biography of the 
Prophet, which is therefore wholly based on the Medinan tradition [...]. He 
presented a copy of his work to the caliph al-Mansur in al-Hashimiyya [...]". 
In a footnote Brockelmann remarked: "The report in al-Khatib that he wrote 
this work on the order of the caliph for the crown prince al-Mahdi, before later 
abbreviating it, must be a myth [...].” 


4 Appendix r: Ibn Sa‘d’s Abridged Entry on Ibn Ishaq 


Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabagāt al-kubra (Beirut: Dar Sadir-Dar Bayrūt, 1380/1960—1388/ 
1968), 7:321-322; Ibn Sa‘d, Kitab al-Tabakat al-kabīr, vīilii, ed. Eduard Sachau 
(Leiden: Brill, 1918), 67: 

The passage in bold includes the list of those who transmitted hadith from 
Ibn Ishaq, including Ibrahim b. Sa‘d. It is missing in the fuller entry (Appen- 
dix 11) because of a scribal error: the passage begins with wa-kana and the 
scribe’s eye strayed to the following occurrence of wa-kana: 


BGS ^o. 022772 o 749 2o ^52 
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535 s JUI 55 35 db 565 Je Ue 085 di ie 


Lid 30 $ oF Je 4 sort Jo P zo Jue 4 96 Sor 
Ade or je S ce gala qu od de cr OU cin lle 
^ wg 7 425 2 
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"£^ 2 ^w P 
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5 Appendix 11: Ibn Sa‘d’s Fuller Entry on Ibn Ishaq 


Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabagāt al-kubra: al-gism al-mutammim li-tabi't ahl al-Madina wa- 
man ba'dahum, ed. Ziyad Muhammad Mansur (Medina: Maktabat al--Ulūm 
wa-l-Hikam, 1408/1987), 400-402; Ibn Sa‘d, Kitab al-tabaqat al-kabir, ed. ‘Ali 
Muhammad ‘Umar (Cairo: Khanji, 1421/2001), 7:552—553; http://shamela.ws/rep 
.php/book/126: 

or 4 7 of w 2 02272 o^ 207 "49 À Pas 
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o 4^ ram e773 o 
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6 Appendix 111: Ibn Sa'd's wala’ 


The original owner of Ibn Sa‘d’s wala’ was al-Husayn b. ‘Abd Allāh b. Ubayd 
Allah b. al-Abbas (d. 140/757 or 141/758).25 Al-Husayn was one of Ibn Ishāg's 
many informants.?6 Ibn Ishaq quoted from him, for example, the account of 
the alleged secret conversion to Islam of ‘Abbas, his wife and his slave Abu Rafi‘ 
who was the supposed source of the account (kuntu ghulaman li-l-Abbas ...). 
The Abbasid caliphs descended from ‘Ubayd Allah's brother ‘Abd Allāh. 
Through his wal@ Ibn Sa‘d had an even closer link with the ruling line of the 
Banu Hashim. Al-Husayn's son, ‘Abd Allah, who presumably inherited Ibn Sa‘d’s 
wala’, was married to a member of the ruling line, namely Umm ‘Isa al-sughra 
(i.e. the younger of the two sisters each of whom was called Umm Īsā) bt. 
‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas (d. unknown). They had no children and when 
he died, she received his inheritance together with his asaba or male rela- 
tions. Umm ‘Isa’s brother Muhammad was “the father of the caliphs” (abu al- 


khala'if 27 


25 Johann Wilhelm Fück, “Ibn Sad” in Encyclopaedia of Islam, and ed., accessed 1 October 
2017, http://dx.doi.org/10.163/1573-3912 islam SIM. 3343. Mizzī, Tahdhib al-kamāl, 25:258; 
Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabagāt al-kubra (Beirut: Dar Sādir-Dār Bayrüt, 1380/1960—1388/1968), 5:315. 

26 Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamāl, 6:384. 

27  Mus‘ab al-Zubayri, Nasab Quraysh, ed. Évariste Lévi-Provençal (Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 
1953), 29—30; Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat al-kubra, 5:313. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Ibn Hanbal's Reconstruction of the Sahifa of ‘Amr 
b. Shu'ayb: A Preliminary Assessment 


Scott Lucas 


1 Preface 


One of Gautier H.A. Juynboll's earliest articles was his 1972 contribution to 
Der Islam, “Ahmad Muhammad Shakir (1892—1958) and his edition of Ibn Han- 
bals Musnad In it, he provided a positive assessment of this important edi- 
tion of the Musnad and a helpful guide to Ahmad Shakir’s commentary, espe- 
cially regarding contemporary issues, that is dispersed throughout it. Juynboll's 
admiration for the effort and creativity in Ahmad Shakir's hadith criticism is 
explicit in the article, along with his observation that Shakir did not deviate 
“one inch from orthodox Islamic scholarship." It also was prescient for Juyn- 
boll, in 1972, to predict that "Orthodox Islamic tradition criticism may ... even- 
tually help Western scholars in their research into Muslim traditions.” 

During the 1990s the project left incomplete by Shaykh Shakir was under- 
taken afresh under the general editorship of Shu'ayb al-Arna'üt (1928-2016) 
anda team of editors, which resulted in a magnificent 45-volume edition (with 
an additional 5 volumes of indices) of Ibn Hanbal's (d. 241/855) Musnad.? Just 
as Juynboll recognised the great value of Shākir's edition, with its extensive 
internal and external cross-referencing, evaluation of the reliability of each 
hadith, and commentary, the Arnaut edition is extraordinarily useful for its 
unparalleled cross-referencing and commentary, drawing on myriad sources 
and vast erudition. Thus, in this edited volume, it seems especially appropriate 
to analyse a small section of this significant early collection of hadiths. 


1 Gualtherus H.A. Juynboll, “Ahmad Muhammad Shakir (1892-1958) and his Edition of Ibn 
Hanbal's Musnad, Der Islam 49, no. 2 (1973): 222. 

2 Juynboll, “Ahmad Shakir,’ 247. 

3 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad al-Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal, eds. Shu‘ayb Arna'üt et al., 50 vols. (Beirut: 
Mu'assasat al-Risala, 1993-2001). I shall refer to this edition as Musnad Ahmad in this study, 
and will cite hadiths by their number in this edition, rather than by page number. (Most of 
the hadiths under discussion are in volume 11 of Musnad Ahmad.) The entire text is available 
at: https://archive.org/details/musnadahmed (last accessed 8 July 2018). 
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2 The Conspicuous isnad 


Anyone who has spent time skimming hadith collections almost certainly has 
come across the following conspicuous isnād: ‘Amr b. Shu'ayb (d. 118/736) 
his father <+ his grandfather <+ the Prophet.* This isnād has a long history of 
being controversial for two primary reasons. First, there was ambiguity over 
whether the grandfather in it is ‘Amr’s grandfather or Shu‘ayb’s grandfather. If 
it is 'Amr's grandfather, Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr (d. before 63/682— 
683), then the isnad is mursal, because this Muhammad never met the prophet 
Muhammad. If it is Shu‘ayb’s grandfather, then the isnad, according to most 
medieval hadith critics, is uninterrupted, and the person in question is the well- 
known companion, ‘Abd Allāh b. ‘Amr b. al-‘As (d. 63/682—683 or 65/684—685). 
Most Muslim scholars ultimately held the latter position, that the grandfather 
was the companion ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr, but a few, including even the critic Ibn 
‘Adi (d. 365/976), held that the grandfather in question was Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah b. 'Amr, and the isnād was mursalē 

The second source of controversy, of greater interest for this study, is that 
‘Amr b. Shu'ayb did not receive the hadiths with this isnād orally from his 
father Shu'ayb, but merely found them in a sahifa—scroll, leaf of papyrus 
or parchment, notebook— perhaps in his family estate in al-Tā'if, from which 
he narrated them. Why was this controversial? As al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1348) 
explains, Arabic writings in 'Amr's day were devoid of dots and short vowels, 
so it was necessary to read them with a teacher to ensure the correct words 
and syntax were observed. Early authorities, such as Mujahid (d. 102/720) in 
Mecca, Ayyüb al-Sakhtiyani (d. 131/749) of Basra (who felt obliged to hide his 
face when he went to study with ‘Amr b. Shu'ayb, presumably out of some 


4 Forthesake of simplicity, I will use the expression “the Prophet" even in the cases in which the 
isnād has “the Messenger of God (rasūl Allāh)” Juynboll, in his article on Shakir, mentions that 
Joseph Schacht was of the opinion that family isnads in general “held no historical value,’ and 
that Shakir adopted the generally accepted traditional explanation; Juynboll, "Ahmad Shakir,” 
232—233. (The example Juynboll provides in his article is the conspicuous ‘Amr b. Shu‘ayb 
isnàd under discussion in this article.) 

5 Ibn ‘Adistates this explicitly in al-Kamil ft du‘afa’ al-rijal, ed. Mazin al-Sarsawi, 10 vols. (Riyad: 
Maktabat al-Rushd, 2013), 7:646. He mentions that many scholars avoided this isnad. Ibn Hib- 
bàn (d. 354/965) also declares it impermissible to use hadiths with this isndd as evidence, 
because it is either mursal or munqati‘, since he claims Shu‘ayb never met ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr, 
and Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah wasn't a companion; Ibn Hibban, Kitab al-majrühin (Aleppo: 
Dar al-Wa'y, 1396), 2:72. Interestingly, al-Bukhari (d. 256/870) says that he observed Ibn Han- 
bal (d. 241/855), Ibn al-Madini (d. 234/849), and Ibn Rahawayh (d. 238/853) deploy hadiths 
with this isnād as evidence in jurisprudence; al-Bukhārī, al-Tarikh al-kabir, 8 vols. (Hydera- 
bad, 1360-1377), 6:342—343. 
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sort of embarrassment)® and al-Mughira b. Miqsam (d. 136/753) in Kufa, all 
are quoted in later sources as speaking disparagingly of this sahifa.’ Accord- 
ing to Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/845), this sahifa was collected by ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr, with 
the Prophet's permission, and it even had a name, al-sadiqa.8 ‘Ali b. al-Madīnī 
(d. 234/849), Yahya b. Ma‘in (d. 233/848), and Abu Zur‘a al-Razi (d. 264/878) all 
attest that, when ‘Amr b. Shu‘ayb narrated from his father, from his grandfather, 
he was narrating from this sahifa. Furthermore, later hadith critics observed 
that this isnad is not found in the Sahihs of al-Bukhan (d. 256/870) and Muslim 
(d. 261/875), although it is found in the four canonical Sunan books and the 
Musnad of Ibn Hanbal. 


3 The Conspicuous isnad in Ibn Hanbal's Musnad 


Ibn Hanbal's Musnad is a famous third/ninth-century compilation consisting 
of approximately 27,600 second/eighth-century hadiths.? I consider it to con- 
sist of second/eighth-century hadiths (if not earlier) because most of Ibn Han- 
bal's teachers died either prior to or within two decades of the year 200/815- 
816, and it is extremely improbable that Ibn Hanbal fabricated the names of 
his immediate informants. Even in the latest Arna'üt edition, the Musnad is 
an unwieldy book to use, although it remains an essential source for shed- 
ding light on the nature of hadith transmission during the second and early 
third centuries after the Hijra, on the eve of the compilation of what would 
become the canonical Sunni collections. And it might even shed some light on 
first/seventh-century hadiths, should one be willing to imagine that hadiths 
existed during that time. 


6 This detail is found in Ibn Abi Hatim (d. 327/939), Kitab al-jarh wa al-ta'dil, 9 vols. (Hyderabad, 
n.d.), 6:238. 

7 AlDhahabī includes these opinions in his entry for ‘Amr b. Shu'ayb in Siyar a'lam al-nubala’, 
eds. Shu'ayb al-Arna'üt et al., 28 vols. (Beirut: Mu'assasat al-Risala, 2001), 5165-180. The quote 
regarding defective scripts of early sahifas is on p. 174. 

8 IbnSa‘d, Kitab al-tabaqatal-kabir, ed. ‘Ali Umar, u vols. (Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanji, 2001), 5:83 
(entry for ‘Abd Allah b. 'Amr). Fuat Sezgin lists this sahifa as the earliest writing on hadith in 
his Geschichte des Arabischen Schrifttums (Leiden: Brill, 1967), 1:84. 

9 Christopher Melchert has a helpful discussion of the different numbers of hadiths given for 
the Musnad, along with the challenge of counting hadith in general; "The Musnad of Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal: How It Was Composed and What Distinguishes It from the Six Books,’ Der Islam 
82, no.1 (2005): 37-39. Ibn Hanbal's son, ‘Abd Allah (d. 290/903), put the Musnad more or less 
in the form it is now. For more on Ibn Hanbal, see Christopher Melchert, Ahmad ibn Hanbal 
(Oxford: Oneworld, 2006). 
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TABLE 8.1 Ibn Hanbal's sources who narrated five or more ‘Amr b. Shu'ayb hadiths 


Ibn Hanbal's source Death date Number 
of hadiths 
‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San'ani 211/826 10 
‘Abd al-Samad b. ‘Abd al-Warith al-Basrī 206 or 207/821-823 18 
‘Abd al-Wahhab b. ‘Ata’ al-Khaffaf 204/819-820 or 206/821-822 5 
Abū Mu'awiya Muhammad b. Khāzim — 195/811 5 
Abū Sa‘id mawlā Bani Hashim? 197/813 5 
‘Affan b. Muslim 220/835 6 
Hashim b. Qasim, Abü al-Nadr 207/822-823 9 
Husayn b. Muhammad al-Marrūdhī 213-214/828-830 6 
Muhammad b. Ja'far Ghundar 194/810 7 
Nasr b. Bab al-Khurasani? ca. 200/815 6 
Wakt b. al-Jarrāh 197/813 10 
Yahya b. Saīd al-Qattan 198/813-814 9 
Ya‘qub b. Ibrahim b. Sa‘d 208/823-824 8 
Yazid b. Haran 182/798 22 


a His name is ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ubayd al-Basri; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad Ahmad, 
11:348. 

b Nasr b. Bab hailed from Marw and settled in Baghdad. He had a very poor reputation for 
hadith transmission, according to Ibn Sad; Ibn Sa'd, Kitab al-tabaqat al-kabīr, 9:348 and 380. 
Interestingly, all seven hadiths that Ibn Hanbal acquired from Nasr occur together in the 
Musnad and six of them trace back through Hajjaj b. Artah (on whom see below) to ‘Amr b. 
Shu‘ayb; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad Ahmad, 6900—6906. (The sixth isnād actually passes through 
the Companion Jarir b. ‘Abd Allah al-Bajali, who died in 54/674, and is out of place in Musnad 
Ahmad.) 


The section containing the musnad of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al-‘As in Ibn Han- 
bal's Musnad consists of 627 hadiths, including repetitions, according to the 
numeration of the 1997 Arna'üt edition.!? A remarkable 195 of these hadiths 
(31%) have the conspicuous isnad of ‘Amr b. Shu'ayb + his father + his grand- 
father + the Prophet. These hadiths come from 66 of Ibn Hanbal's teachers, 
most of whom narrated merely a single hadith or two with this isnad. Only 
fourteen of his teachers narrated five or more hadiths with this isnad, and only 
Yazid b. Harün (d. 182/798), from Wasit, transmitted more than twenty of them. 


10 It fills up almost the entire eleventh volume of this edition of Musnad Ahmad. 
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Although Ihave yet to find a citation in which Ibn Hanbal explicitly describes 
this isnād as “the sahifa of ‘Amr b. Shu‘ayb it is almost inconceivable that he 
would not have known this, given the evidence we have that his contempor- 
ary critics, Ibn al-Madini, Ibn Ma'in, and Ibn Sa‘d, all considered hadiths with 
this isnād to be coming from 'Amr's written sahifa. Therefore, I would like to 
propose that Ibn Hanbal essentially reconstructed parts of the sahifa of ‘Amr 
b. Shu'ayb in his Musnad from his teachers, and, given ‘Amr b. Shu‘ayb’s early 
death date of 118/736, we have remnants of a private, late first/late seventh or 
early eighth-century sahifa at our disposal." 

There are four assumptions worthy of consideration regarding the 195 ha- 
diths with the ‘Amr b. Shu‘ayb + his father + his grandfather isnād: 

1) Ibn Hanbal did not fabricate the names of his immediate teachers who 
transmitted these hadiths. If this is so, then nearly all of these hadiths 
were in circulation during the late second/eighth century, when Ibn Han- 
bal's teachers were alive. 

2) Ibn Hanbal’s teachers actually transmitted the hadiths that ‘Amr b. Shu- 
‘ayb taught. In nearly every case, there are only one or two teachers 
between Ibn Hanbal’s informant and ‘Amr b. Shu‘ayb, which reduces the 
likelihood of forgery or error in reporting the isnāds. ‘Amr b. Shu‘ayb 
died in the year 18/736 in al-Tā'if, so if these really are hadiths from his 
sahifa, they must date to the late first/seventh century or the very early 
second/eighth century at the latest. 

3) If ‘Amr’s father, Shu‘ayb b. Muhammad, put these hadiths into writing 
in a sahifa, then they would date to the mid- to late first/seventh cen- 
tury, because al-Dhahabi thinks that Shu‘ayb died after 80/699, during the 
reign of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, although he admits this is just a guess.'? 

4) Finally, if the companion ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr actually wrote these hadiths 
down in a sahifa, then they would date to the first half of the first/seventh 
century, because ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr died in 63/682—683 or 65/684—685, 
slightly more than half a century after the prophet Muhammad passed 
away. 

For the purpose of this study, let us tentatively accept just the first two assump- 

tions, namely that the hadiths with the isnāds ‘Amr b. Shu'ayb < his father 

+ his grandfather, actually go back to ‘Amr b. Shu'ayb's sahifa. The second 


11 Al-Dhahabi notes that Diya’ al-Din al-Maqdisi (d. 643/1245) reconstructed ‘Amr b. Shu- 
‘ayb’s (or ‘Abd Allah b. 'Amr's) sahifa in his al-Mukhtara; al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 5183. Unfortu- 
nately, the published edition of al-Mukhtara ends with the musnad of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar, 
just prior to the musnad of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr. 

12 al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 5:181. 
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assumption requires a minor leap of faith, because many of the 46 transmitters 
from ‘Amr to Ibn Hanbal's teachers are of questionable accuracy and prob- 
ity. (I will deal with two of them in some detail below.) Furthermore, many 
of these hadiths are not corroborated by more than one or two of 'Amr's stu- 
dents, which makes it less persuasive that they actually come from ‘Amr or 
his sahifa.? On the other hand, and congruous with the research of Gregor 
Schoeler and Michael Cook, there is no evidence that this alleged sa/ufa was 
transmitted from 'Amr b. Shu'ayb intact as a book or writing, as it would have 
been 'Amr's private memory-aid, which explains why Ibn Hanbal had to col- 
lect it from 66 of his teachers. And, I should add, the 195 hadiths with this 
isnād are dispersed throughout the musnad of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr, so my claim 
that Ibn Hanbal reconstructed ‘Amr b. Shu‘ayb’s sahifa is potentially mislead- 
ing, for had he wished to reconstruct it properly, he (or his son) could have 
put the 195 hadiths all together in a sequence within the Musnad.!5 In short, I 
am arguing that Ibn Hanbal's Musnad preserves numerous fragments of ‘Amr 
b. Shu'ayb's sahifa, the contents of which must date prior to his death in 
18/736. 


13  Fortheimportance of corroboration—the practice of comparing large numbers of similar 
hadiths to each other in order to identify anomalies and inconsistencies—in early hadith 
criticism, see Christopher Melchert's contribution to this volume. 

14 Michael Cook explicitly links family isnāds, including ‘Amr b. Shu'ayb + his father <his 
grandfather, with private, rather than public, writings; Michael Cook, "The Opponents 
of the Writing of Tradition in Early Islam,” Arabica 44 (1997): 478—479. Gregor Schoeler's 
important distinction between private records (Aypomnema) and literary works (syn- 
gramma) is highly relevant, as there is no evidence that ‘Amr b. Shu‘ayb’s sahifa ever was 
published as a literary work, and substantial evidence that it was a private written text 
that he found or inherited from his ancestors; see Gregor Schoeler, The Oral and the Writ- 
ten in Early Islam, ed. James Montgomery, trans. Uwe Vagelpohl (London and New York: 
Routledge, 2006), 46—48. 

15 This is in sharp contrast with the sahifa of Hammam b. Munabbih (d. 101/719), which Ibn 
Hanbal (or his son) inserted fully intact in the musnad of Abū Hurayra (d. 58/678) of his 
Musnad; see Ibn Hanbal, Musnad Ahmad, 13:475-547. It is obvious that this sahifa is in the 
Musnad from the fact that Ibn Hanbal does not repeat its isnād after the initial hadith, 
except following his short interjection on page 534, and merely says “wa-qala rasul Allah 
(s)” followed by the Prophet's quotation. Muhammad Hamidullah noted long ago that 
this sahifa was present intact in Ibn Hanbal's Musnad; Muhammad Hamidulllah, Sahifah 
Hammam Ibn Munabbih, trans. Hossein G. Tocheport (Paris: Association des étudiants 
islamiques en France, 1979), 109-110. 
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4 


An Overview of the Content of ‘Amr b. Shu'ayb's Sahifa 


Let us shift from the transmission history to the content of the 195 hadiths in 


‘Amr b. Shu‘ayb’s reconstructed sahifa. Here are some general observations: 


1) 


16 
17 


18 


19 


These hadiths are overwhelmingly of a legal nature. According to my clas- 
sification, 170 of them (8796) are legal, which is higher than what we 
should expect, according to Christopher Melchert's estimate that only 
52% of the entire Musnad's content is legal.!® Even if we have different 
criteria for what "legal" means, this discrepancy is substantial. There are 
no apocalyptic, exegetical, or fada'il, hadiths with this conspicuous isnād, 
and just a smattering of historical ones, along with a few advocating belief 
in qadar, a well-known early, Umayyad-era theological debate. 

The legal rulings frequently are very specific and random, ranging from 
ablutions, prayer, pilgrimage, marriage, divorce, commerce, mukatib 
slaves, and criminal laws. I count about one hundred unique legal top- 
ics or rulings among them. None of them contradicts another ruling 
found in the sahifa; however, there is little topical overlap among them, 
too. 

Many of these hadiths focus on the legal topic of indemnities for injury or 
death (diya, ‘aql), which is a prominent topic in several other very early 
writings of hadith, such as 'Ali's (d. 40/661) alleged sahifa,!? the “writing 
(kitab)” of Tawus (d. 101/719—720 or 106/724—725), from which his son Ibn 
Tawus (d. 132/749-750) narrated some hadiths,!$ and the “Letter to Yemen" 
in the custody of the descendants of the companion ‘Amr b. Hazm (d. 
between 51/671 and 54/674).!9 

Many of these hadiths report the prophet Muhammad's speech on the 
occasion of the Conquest of Mecca, a speech that is not found in Ibn 
Hisham's (d. 218/833) recension of Ibn Ishaq's (d. 150/767) sira or al- 


Melchert, “The Musnad of Ahmad ibn Hanbal,” 45. 

"Al's alleged sahifa is mentioned in the following hadiths in Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad: 615, 
959, 991, 993, 1297. One of the lines of this sahifa is nearly identical to a line from the 
speech on the occasion of the Conquest of Mecca in 'Amr's sahifa: al-mu'minūn tatakafa’u 
dima@uhum wa-yas'à bi-dhimmatihim adnāhum wa-hum yadun ‘ala man siwahum; alla, lā 
yugtalu mwminun bi-kāfir wa-là dhū ‘ahdin ft 'ahdihi. 

This writing is cited multiple times in the Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzaq (d. 211/826), ed. 
Ayman al-Azhar, 12 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Tlmiyya, 2000), 9:17513, 17528, 17545, 
17680, 17778, 17936, 17951, 18000. 

This letter is preserved in Sunan al-Nasaï, Kitab al-qasama: Bab dhikr hadith ‘Amr ibn 
Hazm fi al-uqül wa-ikhtilaf al-nāgilīn lahu; it is also cited by Malik (d. 179/795) in the 
Muwatta’ and al-Shāfrī (d. 204/820) in the Umm. 
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Tabari's (d. 310/923) History, even though Ibn Ishaq is one of the narrators 
of it from ‘Amr b. Shu‘ayb.20 

Several of these hadiths are long and contain multiple rulings, which sup- 
ports the assumption that they were written down prior to Ibn Hanbal’s 
Musnad. 

Ten of the rulings transmitted by ‘Amr b. Shu‘ayb in Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad 
are found in hadiths in the earlier Musnad of al-Tayalisi (d. 203/819)?! 
With few exceptions, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr (“his grandfather") serves merely 
as a transmitter of a prophetic statement or ruling, rather than a per- 
sonality involved in the report. This is in sharp contrast to many of the 
hadiths ascribed to him in Ibn Hanbal's Musnad that do not trace through 
‘Amr b. Shu'ayb, especially the one (6477), in which ‘Abd Allah refuses to 
engage in marital relations with his new bride and insists on praying and 
fasting all the time, which earns the Prophet's stern rebuke. Ibn Hanbal 
records this hadith (and variations of it) forty-one times in his Musnad, 
and not once does it have the isnād ‘Amr b. Shu'ayb + his father + his 
grandfather.?? There are also several apocalyptic hadiths narrated by ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Amr that are not found in the reconstructed sahifa. Even the legal 
hadith, in which ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr claimed the Prophet ordered the death 
sentence in place of a fourth flogging for the repeat imbiber of wine is 
absent from ‘Amr b. Shu‘ayb’s reconstructed sahifa, yet found elsewhere in 
Musnad Ahmad.?? On the basis of my preliminary analysis, it appears that 
there is very limited overlap of content between the fragments of ‘Amr’s 
sahifa and the hadiths narrated by ‘Abd Allah b. 'Amr's mostly-Egyptian 
students. 


‘Amr b. Shu‘ayb’s Sahifa according to Hajjaj and Ibn Ishaq 


Two of the most prominent transmitters of hadiths with the conspicuous isnad 
in Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad are Hajjaj b. Artah (d. 145/762) and Muhammad b. 
Ishaq. Hajjaj was an Arab scholar who acted as mufti in Kufa, according to al- 


20 


21 


22 


23 


There are two very different reports of this speech found in ‘Amr's reconstructed sahifa; 
see below. 

al-Tayālisī, Musnad Abi Dawid al-Tayālisī, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Muhsin al-Turki, 2 vols. 
(Cairo: Hajar, 1999), 2:16-25. 

Ibn Hanbal, Musnad Ahmad, 6477. The editors enumerate the forty partial and full repe- 
titions of this hadith at Ibn Hanbal, Musnad Ahmad, 11:11. 

Ibn Hanbal, 6553, 6791, 6974, 7003. 
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Dhahabi, and served as judge of Basra.?* He became part of the inner circle of 
the future caliph al-Mahdi (ruled 158—169/775—785) and joined him on trips to 
Khurasan, which explains why he died in Rayy, on his return from one of these 
trips. Hajjaj has a generally poor reputation for accuracy in hadith transmis- 
sion, on account of his tendency to suppress his immediate informants (tadlis), 
so it is surprising that he is by far Ibn Hanbal's largest source of 'Amr's hadiths, 
with a total of 34 narrations, which can be reduced to 22 hadiths by elimin- 
ating repetitions.** Both ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak (d. 181/797) and Yahya b. 
Ma'in (d. 233/848) state explicitly that Hajjaj suppressed his immediate source 
of ‘Amr b. Shu'ayb's hadiths, who was his contemporary Kufan, the widely- 
repudiated transmitter Muhammad b. ‘Ubayd Allah al-‘Arzami (d. 155/771? ).26 
It seems quite likely that Hajjaj heard or copied some (or all) of his hadiths 
from al-Arzami, who relied solely upon his memory after he lost his notebooks 
(kutub), which led him to narrate many dubious hadiths, including ones thathe 
claimed to have heard from ‘Amr but which were not transmitted on the latter's 
authority. 

Ibn Ishaq has only a slightly better reputation for transmission than does 
Hajjaj.?? Here the flaw appears to be his habit of combining and mixing nar- 
rations he received from multiple sources. Ibn Hanbal allegedly said to Abu 
Dawid al-Sijistani (d. 275/888), "[Ibn Ishaq] was a man who longed for hadith, 
so he took them from people's writings (kutub al-nàs) and put them in his own 


24 Most of the information here regarding Hajjaj is found in al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 7:68-75. Al- 
Dhahabi mentions that he narrated about 600 hadiths in total, and highlights Hajjaj's 
arrogance, along with his tadlīs. He also quotes al-Asma'i's claim that Hajjaj was the first 
judge in Basra to accept bribes. 

25 Ibn Hanbal’s teacher and early hadith critic, Yahya al-Qattan (d. 198/813), allegedly con- 
sidered Hajjaj to have been the worst transmitter of all time, and he refused to transmit 
hadiths narrated by Ibn Ishaq. However, the Basran master scholar Shu‘ba b. al-Hajjaj (no 
relation; d. 160/776) is reported to have encouraged students to write the hadiths of both 
Hajjaj and Ibn Ishàq. 

26 al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 7:70. Interestingly, Ibn Hanbal also accuses Hajjaj of narrating from al- 
‘Arzami in his Musnad, but only on one occasion, in which he narrates an "incorrect" 
hadith. In al-Arzami's entry in Tahdhib al-tahdhib, Ibn Hanbal is quoted as saying that 
"everyone (al-nds) abandoned his hadiths,” and al-Bukhari mentions that both Ibn al- 
Mubarak and Yahya al-Qattan did too; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib fi rijal al-hadith, eds. 
‘Adil ‘Abd al-Mawjüd and ‘Ali Mu‘awwad (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Ilmiyya, 2004), 5:725- 
726. Waki‘ states that al-‘Arzami was a pious man (sālih), but that he narrated suspicious 
hadiths after he lost his writings. Ibn Sa‘d mentions that he died near the end of Abū Ja‘far 
al-Mansür's caliphate (ruled 136—158/754—775). 

27 Melchert mentions there are 600 hadiths from Ibn Ishaq in the Musnad. He also makes 
the important point that Ibn Hanbal relied more on hadith corroboration than just the 
reputations of the narrators in the isnāds; Melchert, "The Musnad of Ibn Hanbal, 46. 
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writings"? Ibn Hanbal took as a sign of sincerity Ibn Ishāg's practice of saying 

^wa-dhakara" when he did not hear a hadith directly from his teacher? and this 

observation helps explain the isnād in Ibn Ishaq’s very long hadith concerning 
diya that we shall be discussing below. 
When we look at the content of hadiths from Hajjaj and Ibn Ishaq of ‘Amr 

b. Shu'ayb's reconstructed sa/ufa, we immediately encounter a problem. There 

simply is no overlap between them, with the exception of a single hadith 

related to the minimum value of a stolen good that necessitates the hadd pen- 
alty of amputation. 

There are at least four plausible explanations for this absence of topical over- 
lap between these two students of ‘Amr b. Shu‘ayb: 

1) Each transmitter from ‘Amr only heard (or was interested) in part of his 
sahīfa, so they transmitted different sections of it. 

2) One or both of the transmitters forged or erroneously ascribed hadiths to 
‘Amr that they did not actually hear from him. 

3) These two students of ‘Amr heard more or less the same hadiths from him, 
but their students transmitted different selections from this corpus. 

4) 'Amrs students and their transmitters did hear the entire corpus of the 
sahifa, but Ibn Hanbal did not hear from his teachers the hadiths that 
were shared in common by Hajjaj and Ibn Ishaq on account of his itin- 
erary—he only had finite time with each of his teachers, and was con- 
strained by what they were teaching at the time of his visit with them, 
because he needed to hear each hadith in his Musnad directly from its 
narrator. 

Let us look carefully at the content of the hadiths found in ‘Amr b. Shu'ayb's 

reconstructed sahifa narrated by these two men. 

Eight of Hajjaj's hadiths are corroborated in the Musnad as coming from 

‘Amr b. Shu'ayb by at least one additional student of 'Amr:?9 


[1] Isaw the Prophet (s): depart to his right and to his left after prayer; 
drink while standing and sitting; pray barefoot and in sandals; fast 
and break his fast while traveling.?! 


28  al-Nüri, al-Razzāg ‘Id and Khalil, Mawsü'at agwāl al-Imäm Ahmad ibn Hanbal, 4 vols. 
(Beirut: 'Alam al-Kutub, 1997), 3:238. 

29  al-Nüri, al-Razzāg ‘Id and Khalil, Mawsü'at aqwál, 3:240. It is tempting to imagine that 
when Ibn Ishàq uses this expression, he copied the material from a written source, but it 
might just mean that he heard it from another narrator. 

30 What follows below are summaries of the content of these hadiths, rather than precise 
translations of them, in most cases, because each narration is usually a little different. 

31  IbnHanbal, Musnad Ahmad, 6783. All four rulings are corroborated by Husayn al-Mu'allim 
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] God added a prayer for you, and it is witr.?? 
] Hewho takes back his gift is like a dog who takes back his vomit.?? 
[a] Amukatib remains a slave until his contract is fully paid off.34 
] Amutilated slave is freed and is a client of God.?5 

] The testimony of a traitor (khā'in) and a servant against his employ- 
er's family is prohibited.56 
[7] You and your wealth belong to your father.?" 
[8] The minimum value of a stolen good necessitating the penalty of 
amputation is ten dirhams.?8 


The following fourteen hadiths are uncorroborated in Ibn Hanbal's Musnad, 
meaning there is no additional evidence that they were in ‘Amr b. Shu‘ayb’s 
sahifa. However, as the editors of the Musnad note, they are in agreement fre- 
quently with the teachings of sound hadiths that trace back through other 
companions of the Prophet. 


32 


33 


34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


40 
41 


[9] If the circumcised parts touch, then the major ablution (ghusl) is 
necessary.?? 

[10] Prayer without recitation [of the fatiha] is defective.^? 

[11] The Prophet combined prayers during expeditions or journeys.*! 


(6679, 6928, 7021) and Matar (6660). Another corroborating hadith from Husayn (6627) 
lacks the clause "fast and break his fast while traveling." 

Ibn Hanbal, 6693, 6941 (identical isnad and matn). The narration of al-Muthanna b. al- 
Sabbah (6919) adds, “so make sure you do it,” and a note that ‘Amr b. Shu'ayb was of the 
opinion that missed witr prayers needed to be made up, even a month later. 

Ibn Hanbal, 6943. Amir al-Ahwal's corroborating hadith (6705) adds the exception for the 
case of a parent who takes back his gift to his child; Usama b. Zayd's hadith (6629) phrases 
it as: “Like a dog who vomits and then eats it.’ 

Ibn Hanbal, 6666, 6923, 6949; corroborated by ‘Abbas al-Jazari (should be al-Jurayri; 
6726). 

Ibn Hanbal, 7096 (castrated). This hadith is corroborated by Ibn Jurayj (6710), although 
with “his nose was cut off by his owner" instead of “castrated.” 

Ibn Hanbal, 6640; corroborated by Sulayman b. Misa (6698), who adds, “and one who 
harbors rancor against his brother” in hadiths 6899 and 7102. 

Ibn Hanbal, 6902; corroborated by ‘Ubayd Allah b. al-Akhnas (6678) and Habib al-Mu‘- 
allim (7001). 

Ibn Hanbal, 6900; corroborated by Ibn Ishaq (6687), who reports that the value of a round 
shield at the time of the Prophet was ten dirhams. 

Ibn Hanbal, 6670; it is found also in Muslim's Sahih from ‘Aisha. 

Ibn Hanbal, 6903, 7016. 

Ibn Hanbal, 6682, 6694, 6906. 
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[12] The Prophet exhorted two Yemeni women to give their gold jewelry 
as alms.*? 

[13] I saw the Prophet stand longer at the second jamra [on the hajj] 
than the first; he stoned the third one without stopping.^? 

[14] The Prophet made three 'umras and said labbayka until he reached 
the Black Stone.** 

[15] The Prophet identified the places or stations for pilgrims from Med- 
ina, Syria, Yemen and the Tihama, Ta'if, and Iraq (sic) to get in 
ihràm.45 

[16] Fulfilling vows of deceased non-Muslim parents is of no use to their 

children; had they been monotheists, it would have helped.*6 

[17] A man spends three consecutive nights with a new virgin bride [if 

he has multiple wives].47 

[18] It is permissible to engage in sexual activity with one's wife when 

away from home in the absence of water.^? 

[19] The Prophet returned his daughter to Abū al-‘As b. al-Rabr (d. 12/ 

634) with a new marriage contract [after he converted to Islam ].4° 

[20] One must maintain relations with difficult or abusive blood rela- 

tives.50 


[21] Whoever builds a mosque will receive a vastly larger house in Para- 
dise.5! 


Ibn Hanbal, 6667, 6901, 6939. 

Ibn Hanbal, 6669, 6782; it is found also in al-Bukhārīs Sahih from Ibn ‘Umar. 

Ibn Hanbal, 6685, 6686. According to ‘isha and Ibn Umar, the Prophet made four umras, 
the last of which he combined with his Farewell Pilgrimage; see Ibn Hanbal, 11:279—280. 
Ibn Hanbal, 6697. There were no Muslims in Iraq during the lifetime of the Prophet, so 
this matn contains an anachronism. 

Ibn Hanbal, 6704. Note that this hadith includes the word “tawhid,’ which is very unusual 
in hadiths: fa-amma abūka fa-law kana aqarra bi'l-tawhid fa-sumta wa tasaddagta ‘anhu, 
nafa'ahu dhalik. 

Ibn Hanbal, 6665. The editors note that, according to hadiths found in the Sahihs of al- 
Bukhari and Muslim, a man with multiple wives should spend seven nights with his new 
virgin bride, and three days with his previously-married bride. 

Ibn Hanbal, 7097; corroborated by al-Bukhari’s Sahih. 

Ibn Hanbal, 6938. Ibn Hanbal interjects: “This is absolutely weak! Hajjaj heard it from 
Muhammad b. 'Ubayd Allah al-‘Arzami, whose hadiths are totally worthless. The sound 
hadith is that [the Prophet] returned her to him on the basis of the original marriage con- 
tract;” Ibn Hanbal, 1:530. 

Ibn Hanbal, 6700, 6942 (identical isnād and matn). 

Ibn Hanbal, 7056. I do not consider this to be a legal hadith because it merely encourages 
a virtuous act. 
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22] The Prophet wrote a document between the Emigrants and Helpers 
P 8 P 
regarding indemnities for injury or death, ransoming prisoners, and 
peace among the Muslims.5? 


These hadiths overwhelmingly are concerned with acts of worship, especially 
prayer and pilgrimage, while the one criminal ruling [8] supports the opin- 
ion of Hajjaj's Kufan colleague, Abū Hanīfa (d. 150/767), which is opposed by 
the famous hadith of ‘Aisha (d. 58/678) and the opinions of Malik and al- 
Shafi, that the minimum value for amputation of the hand of the thief is 
a quarter dinar, which for them equaled 3 dirham. Overall, they are laconic 
and hardly controversial. Hajjaj's hadith regarding the witr prayer [2], which 
supports the unique Hanafi position that it is wajib, or obligatory, has the fas- 
cinating addition that ‘Amr b. Shu‘ayb held the witr prayer to be obligatory, 
and went so far as to require making it up whenever it was neglected, even a 
month after the event.53 Two of these hadiths [21, 22] are not legal, in my opin- 
ion, and one of them [22] makes reference to the document that we call today 
the Constitution of Medina, without providing many details. Finally, there are 
virtually no obscure Arabic words in these hadiths, and there is one atypical 
word in one of them [16] that may be an anachronism, namely “tawhid,’ an 
important word in early Muslim theology, but absent from the Qur'an and most 
hadiths. 

Ibn Ishàq's 19 narrations from 'Amr's reconstructed sahifa in Ibn Hanbal's 
Musnad differ significantly in content, length, and specificity from Hajjaj's 
hadiths. By eliminating duplicates, we can reduce these nineteen hadiths to 
twelve, seven of which are corroborated by other students of ‘Amr b. Shu‘ayb. 

The following seven hadiths narrated by Ibn Ishaq from ‘Amr b. Shu'ayb + 
his father + his grandfather + the Prophet, are corroborated internally. Four of 
them are short: 


[1] The Messenger of God forbade plucking grey hairs.5+ 


52 Ibn Hanbal, 6904. I do not consider this to be a legal hadith because it does not include 
any details of the rulings contained in the document. 

53 Ibn Hanbal, u:516-517 (6919). 

54 Ibn Hanbal, 6924. Yazid’s narration (6937) from Ibn Ishaq adds: “It is the light of the 
believer. He continued: No man grows grey hairs in Islam save that God elevates him a 
level and wipes away a bad deed and has a good deed written in its place. He said: He who 
does not respect our old and have mercy on our young is not one of us.” This hadith is cor- 
roborated, with different wordings, by three additional students of ‘Amr b. Shu‘ayb: Layth 
b. Abi Sulaym (6672); Muhammad b. ‘Ajlan (6675); and ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Ja‘far (6962). For 
more on the topic of hair color, see Ahmed El Shamsy's contribution to this volume. 
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[2] Whoever fails to recognise the claims of our elderly or be merciful 
to the young is not one of us.55 

[3] The Prophet granted ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr permission to write down 
whatever he said.56 

[4] Divorce, manumission, and something else are invalid without own- 
ership [of them].5" The Prophet said: There is no divorce of those 
whom you (pl.) do not own; there is no manumission of those whom 
you (pl.) don't own; there is no vow for what you (pl.) do not own; 
there is no vow for an act of disobedience of God. 


The following three corroborated hadiths that Ibn Ishaq narrates from 'Amr 
b. Shu'ayb are lengthy, complex, and, in one case include the expression wa- 
dhakara that Ibn Hanbal said means that Ibn Ishaq did not hear the hadith 
directly from his teacher. 


[5] “The Man from Muzayna”58 


This hadith consists of a series of six questions posed by an unidentified man 
from the tribe of Muzayna that relate to the status of property that is found 
or taken, and thus adumbrates the boundary between theft and legal acquisi- 
tion of a good in the absence of a sale. It reads like an early figh text, with the 
Prophet answering a series of questions in a manner akin to that of a master 
jurist. It also contains more rare Arabic words than the shorter hadiths. 


55 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad Ahmad, 6937, 6935. It is corroborated by ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al- 
Harith’s narration (6733), along with a hadith (7073) that Ibn Hanbal quotes in the musnad 
of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr that is not part of the reconstructed sahifa of ‘Amr b. Shu‘ayb. 

56 Ibn Hanbal, 6930, 7020. It is corroborated by ‘Amr b. Shu‘ayb’s unknown student, Duwayd 
al-Khurasani (7018), as well as in a slightly longer hadith (6510 and 6802) that Ibn Hanbal 
quotes in the musnad of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr outside of the reconstructed sahifa of ‘Amr b. 
Shu‘ayb. 

57 Ibn Hanbal, 6932. This hadith is corroborated in the reconstructed sahifa by Saīd b. Abi 
‘Aruba + Matar b. Tahmān al-Warrāg (6769): “A man has no ability to divorce someone 
he doesn't own, or manumit someone he doesn't own, or sell what he doesn’t own;" by 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Samad « Matar (6781): “Divorce, sale, manumission, and fulfilling 
a vow are not permissible regarding that which [a man] does not own;" and ‘Amir al-Ahwal 
(6780): “The son of Adam cannot manumit someone he doesn't own, or divorce someone 
he doesn't own or make an oath regarding something he doesn't own.” 

58 The two most complete narrations of this hadith from Ibn Ishaq + ‘Amr b. Shu‘ayb are 
those of Ya'là b. Ubayd Allāh (6683) and Yazid b. Hàrün (6936). The narrations of Ibn Idris 
(6891) and ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Harith (6746) have five of the six topics discussed in the 
complete narrations. 
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60 
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62 


His grandfather [‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr] said: I heard a man from Muzayna 
ask the Messenger of God (s) [the following questions]. 


He said: O Messenger of God, I came to ask you about a stray camel. 

He replied: It has its feet and water supply, shrubs for eating and drink- 
ing water, so leave it alone until its owner (baghiha) comes looking for 
it. 


He said: What about a stray sheep? 
He replied: It belongs to you, your brother, or the wolf. Hold on to it 
until its owner comes. 


He said: What about a stolen sheep or goat (harisa)? 

Hereplied: The owner receives double its value and [the thief] is struck 
as a warning to others. Whatever is taken from its watering place or place 
where it lies down (min ‘atanihi), then the thief's hand should be cut off 
if the value of what was taken is the value of a shield.5? 


He said: O Messenger of God, what about the fruits and the husks 
(akmam) of the palm blossom that are taken? 

He replied: He who takes it and eats it without putting it in his sleeve 
or pocket, there is no penalty. He who carries it away [from the garden] 
owes double the value, and is to be struck as a warning to others. He 
who takes it from the places where dates are dried (min ajránihi)9? is to 


have his [hand] amputated if the value of what is taken is the value of a 
shield.5! 


He said: O Messenger of God, what about lost property ([ugta) found on 
the road near a settled town ('amira)? 

He replied: Announce it for a year, and if its owner is found, give it to 
him. Otherwise, it is vours.62 


The wording of ‘Abd al-Rahman's narration (6746) for this topic deviates significantly from 
the wording of the other three narrations. 

Singular, jurn. According to Taj al-'arüs, jurn/ajran is the Egyptian dialect; Edward W. 
Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon (London: Williams and Norgate, 1863), j-r-n. 

This question and answer is found only in the narrations of Yalà and Yazid, from Ibn Ishàq 
(6683, 6936). 

This question and answer is missing from ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Harith’s corroborating nar- 
ration (6746). 
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He said: What if it is found in a wasteland, uninhabited since the time of 
‘Ad? 

He replied: The one-fifth tax (khums) is due on it and on buried treas- 
ure (al-rikaz). 


[6] The Speech at the Victory of Mecca® 


This is a complex cluster of hadiths. Ibn Ishaq's version of it consists of seven 
rulings, while ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Harith’s (d. 143/760) narration contains 
nine.9* Short fragments of this hadith are narrated by the grandfather of the 
famous historian, Khalifa b. al-Khayyat (d. 240/845), whose name also is Khalifa 
b. al-Khayyat (d. 160/776—777).95 All of these narrations are from Medinan nar- 


rators, whereas the narration of the Basran, al-Husayn b. Dhakwan al-Mu‘allim 
(d. 145/762), from ‘Amr b. Shu'ayb, is entirely different.56 


63 


64 


65 
66 


67 


68 


The Prophet said, on the step of the Ka‘ba, in the Year of Victory: 

a) The oath (hilf) taken in jahiliyya is only strengthened by Islam, 
though there is no ilf in Islam.7 

b) Muslims are like a single hand over non-Muslims (man siwahum), 
their blood is equal.68 

c) The closest among them gives safe conduct [to a non-Muslim]. 


Ibn Hanbal, Musnad Ahmad, 6692. Ibn Hanbal obtained this hadith from Yazid b. Harün, 
who heard it from Ibn Ishaq. 

Ibn Hanbal, 7012. The two extra rulings are: 1) There is no emigration (hijra) after the Vic- 
tory of Mecca; and 2) There is no shighar in Islam. (Shighar was a pre-Islamic practice in 
which two families each married one of their daughters to one of the sons of the opposing 
family in lieu of paying each bride a dower.) 

Ibn Hanbal, 6690, 6796, 6797, 6827, 6970. 

The long versions of this hadith are narrated by Yahya al-Qattan (6681) and Yazid b. Harün 
(6933). The topics covered in Husayn’s version of the Victory Speech include: 1) No more 
retaliation [for earlier grievances] after today; 2) The worst person is he who sheds blood 
in the sanctuary; 3) Paternity claims are void in Islam, and the child belongs to the bed 
in which he is born; 4) The indemnity for fingers is ten [camels], and for the wound that 
exposes the bone, five; 5) There are no supererogatory prayers after the daybreak prayer 
prior to sunrise or after the afternoon prayer; 6) The marriage of a woman who is mar- 
ried off by her aunt, paternal or maternal, is invalid; 7) A woman may not spend of her 
allowance ( atiyya) save with the permission of her husband. 

This ruling is corroborated by another hadith from ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Hārith + ‘Amr b. 
Shu‘ayb; see Ibn Hanbal, Musnad Ahmad, 6917. 

This ruling and the following one are further corroborated by Khalifa; Ibn Hanbal, 6797, 
6970. 
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d) [Spoils of war] are shared with the distant ones and those who 
stayed behind. 

e) AMuslim is not killed in retaliation for [killing] a disbeliever.9? 

f) The blood money (diya) paid for a disbeliever is half the diya of a 
Muslim. 

g) Collection of alms from a distance is prohibited, nor must people 
move their property a long distance [to be assessed] (lā jalaba wa-la 
janaba);”° sadaqa is only to be taken from [Muslims'] houses." 


[7] The Diya’? 


This hadith consists of 15 discrete rulings concerning indemnities for death or 


injury, known as diya or 'agt. It is a single, long hadith, in whose isnād Ibn 


Ishaq states “wa-dhakara ‘Amr b. Shu‘ayb.” It is tempting to imagine that he 


copied this from ‘Amr’s sahifa, although he may have obtained it from one 


of 'Amr's students. The corroborating hadiths for 12 of its 15 rulings are from 


the Syrian hadith narrator, Sulayman b. Musa (d. 15/733 or 119/737), who has a 


good reputation for transmission, 8 although they pass exclusively through his 
Syrian student, Muhammad b. Rashid al-Makhūlī (d. after 160/776—777), who 
settled in Basra and was known for his Qadari sympathies."^ Interestingly, in 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


74 


Khalifa's corroborating narrations include the important addition that the (non-Muslim) 
confederate of Muslim (dhū ‘ahd) is not to be killed in retaliation for the killing of a dis- 
believer; Ibn Hanbal, 6970, 6690, 6796, 6827. Sulayman b. Mūsā's corroborating narration 
(6662) does not mention the confederate of a Muslim. 

According to Lane, this expression means: "The owner of cattle shall not be required to 
drive them, or bring them, to the town, or country, in order that the collector may take 
from them the portion appointed for the poor-rate, but this shall be taken at the waters; 
and when the cattle are in the yards, they shall be left therein, and not brought forth to 
the place of pasture, for the collector to take that portion;" Lexicon, "j-l-b." 

This final clause is corroborated in a short hadith from Ibrahim b. Sa'd < Ibn Ishaq; Musnad 
Ahmad, 7024. Khalifa's corroborating hadith (6970) adds the ruling that there are no super- 
erogatory prayers after the afternoon prayer until the sun sets, or after the daybreak prayer 
prior to sunrise. (This ruling is found in Husayn b. Dhakwan's account of the Victory 
Speech, as was mentioned above.) 

Ibn Hanbal 7033. Ibn Hanbal heard this long hadith from Ya‘qub b. Ibrahim b. Sa'd « his 
father < Ibn Ishaq + ‘Amr b. Shu'ayb. 

Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, 3:60—61. He was considered one of the best pupils of Makhül 
(d. between 112/730 and 118/736) and “the jurist in Syria in his day" Al-Bukhari claimed he 
narrated suspect hadith, and al-Nasa'i was negative too. Most critics said he was reliable 
(thiqa). 

Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, 5:575-576. He was known for his piety and also heard 
hadiths from Makhil. Ibn Hibban (d. 354/965) did not trust his hadiths. 
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al-Nasa''s (d. 303/915) Sunan, Sulayman’s narrations from ‘Amr concerning the 
diya appear in a single hadith, roughly half the length of Ibn Ishaq's long hadith 
in the Musnad.” 


a) In the case of the deliberate killing of a believer, the matter is 
referred to the closest relatives (awliyā”) of the victim. They can 
choose to kill [the murderer] or take the diya, which is 30 higga, 30 
jadh'a, and 40 khalifa camels.” Anything else they agree upon [in 
addition to this] is for them, and that is the severe ‘agl.77 

b) The agl for manslaughter (shibh al-‘amd) is severe, like the ‘aql for 
deliberate killing, except one may not kill the killer [in retaliation]; 
otherwise Satan would stir up trouble among the people ...7? 

c) Whoever bears arms against us is not one of us, and there is no 
ambush on the road.”? 

d) Whoever is killed unintentionally, the diya is 100 camels: 30 ibnat 
makhād, 30 ibnat labün, 30 hiqqa, and 10 bakāra bani labūn 
dhukür.80 

e) For the townspeople, [the diya] is 400 dinars or its equivalent in 
silver. [The Prophet] would base the value on the price of camels, 
so if their value increased, the value of the [diya] increased, and 
if it diminished, the value of [the diya] diminished, in accordance 
with the time. During the time of the Prophet, [the diya] fluctuated 
between 400 and 800 dinars, and its equivalence in silver was 8,000 
dirhams.?! 

f) | He decreed for those whose ‘aql was cows, it was 200 cows.8? 

g) He decreed for those whose ‘aql was sheep, it was 2,000 sheep.55 

h) He decreed that for one whose nose was entirely cut off, the com- 
plete ‘aql is due. If only part of the nose is cut off, then half the diya 
is due.84 


75  alNasal,Sunan, Kitab al-qasama: Bab dhikr al-ikhtilaf ‘ala Khalid al-Hadhdh@ (4810). 

76 The Aiqqais a three year-old she camel (i.e., in its fourth year); the jadh'a is a four year-old 
male camel; and the khalifa is a pregnant camel. 

77 Corroborated by Sulayman b. Musa; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad Ahmad, 6717. 

78  Corroborated by Sulayman b. Musa; Ibn Hanbal, 6718, 6742, 7088. 

79  Corroborated by Sulayman b. Mūsā; Ibn Hanbal, 6724, 6742, 7088. 

80  Corroborated by Sulayman b. Musa; Ibn Hanbal, 6663, 6719, 6743, 7090. The ibnat makhad 
is a one year-old she camel; the ibnat labün is a two year-old she camel; the hiqqa is a three 
year-old she camel; and bakara bani labūn dhukūr are two year-old male camels. 

81 Corroborated by Sulayman b. Musa; Ibn Hanbal, 7090. 

82  Corroborated by Sulayman b. Musa; Ibn Hanbal, 7090. 

83  Corroborated by Sulayman b. Musa; Ibn Hanbal, 7090. 

84  Corroborated by Sulayman b. Mūsā; Ibn Hanbal, 7092. 
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i) He decreed that for one eye half the 'aglis due: 50 camels or its equi- 
valence in gold or silver; or 100 cows; or 1,000 sheep.** 

j) He decreed half the ‘aql for a foot, and half the ‘aq/ for a hand.?6 

k) The ma'mūma wound?7 is compensated with one third of the agi: 
33 camels (ibl) or its equivalence in gold or silver or cows or sheep. 

] The j@ifa wound? is compensated with one third of the ‘aql. 

m) The munaggila wound? is compensated with 15 camels. 

n) Themüdiha wound” is compensated with 5 camels.?! 

o) The teeth are [worth] 5 camels.?? 


6 Conclusion 


Did Ibn Hanbal reconstruct the sahifa of ‘Amr b. Shu'ayb? From the isnād evid- 
ence, we have seen that he was able to amass 195 hadiths with the family isnad 
‘Amr b. Shu'ayb + his father + his grandfather, which, in Ibn Hanbal’s day, was 
known to indicate a sahifa, allegedly written by 'Amr's great-grandfather, ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Amr. From the evidence of the contents of these 195 hadiths, there is 
modest corroboration for the numerous rulings they contain. Two of the more 
prominent transmitter-students of ‘Amr, Hajjaj b. Artah and Ibn Ishaq, narrate 
totally different reports from this reconstructed sahifa. This discrepancy may 
be due to the fact that Hajjaj acquired some (or all) of these hadiths from the 
rejected Kufan narrator, al-‘Arzami, while Ibn Ishaq did not. 

What evidence do we have that Ibn Ishaq’s hadiths really go back to ‘Amr b. 
Shu'ayb? To answer this question, we must turn to one exceptionally valuable 
source that is earlier than Ibn Hanbal's Musnad—the Musannaf of ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq al-San‘ani (d. 211/826). One of ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s most prominent teach- 
ers was Ibn Jurayj (d. 150/767) and Ibn Jurayj, who lived in Mecca, narrated 
from his older neighbor, 'Amr b. Shu'ayb (who lived in al-Ta'if). Every single 
one ofthe rulings concerning diya in Ibn Ishaq's long hadith, mentioned above, 
is narrated by Ibn Jurayj from ‘Amr in the Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzaq. What 
is even more striking is that Ibn Jurayj’s isnad leaves out the “his father, from 


85 Corroborated by Sulayman b. Mūsā; Ibn Hanbal, 7092. 

86  Corroborated by Sulayman b. Misa; Ibn Hanbal, 7092. 

87 Ahead wound laying bear the cerebral membrane. 

88 A wound on the body that reaches an inner cavity. 

89  Awound whereby the bone is displaced. 

go  Awound that lays bare the bone. 

91 Corroborated by Sulayman b. Musa; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad Ahmad, 67u. 
92  Corroborated by Sulayman b. Musa; Ibn Hanbal, 6711. 
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his grandfather" part of the isnad, and merely states “Amr b. Shu'ayb, on the 
authority of the Prophet." This significant divergence from Ibn Ishaq’s isnad in 
the Musnad, along with subtle textual differences between many of the hadiths, 
makes it unlikely that Ibn Ishàq copied these hadiths from Ibn Jurayj, although 
that possibility exists. Ibn Jurayj's isnad is intriguing, though, and given its early 
date raises the question whether subsequent scholars inserted “his father + 
his grandfather" into the isnad to make it uninterrupted. (In his other narra- 
tions from ‘Amr, Ibn Jurayj sometimes includes the father + grandfather part 
of the isnad.) Ibn Jurayj's defective isnad supports my argument that some of 
these hadiths really do trace back to ‘Amr b. Shu'ayb, at least in the case of 
the Ibn Ishàq material. Given that 'Amr died in 118/736, I think it is reason- 
able to conclude that some of the hadiths with the conspicuous family isnad 
found in the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal, especially those concerning indemnit- 
ies, were in circulation by the end of the first/beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury. This finding is significant because it means that there were legal hadiths 
ascribed to the Prophet in circulation long before the lives of the eponyms 
of the four Sunni schools of law and al-Shāfi'īs famous Risala. The identific- 
ation of which hadiths bearing this conspicuous isnād actually were part of 
‘Amr’s personal sahifa, as it is preserved in the third/ninth century Musnad of 
Ibn Hanbal, is a far more ambitious project that lies beyond the scope of this 
study. 
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PART 3 


Contexts of Hadith Creation and Transmission 


CHAPTER 9 
The Curious Case of Early Muslim Hair Dyeing 


Ahmed El Shamsy 


Toward the end of his life, Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855), the hadith expert, jur- 
ist, and paragon of Sunni piety, received a sick visit from a group of people, 
among them an older man with dyed hair. Upon seeing the man, Ahmad 
declared, "How it delights me to see an old man with dyed hair" Then he 
mentioned someone who was not present and asked, “Why does he not dye 
[his hair]?” The visitors answered, “He is ashamed.” Ahmad exclaimed in exas- 
peration, “God be praised; [it is] a tradition from the Prophet!" On another 
occasion Ahmad catalogued the hair-dyeing practices of hadith scholars whom 
he personally knew: of the sixty-nine scholars he mentioned, forty-eight dyed 
their hair and twenty-one did not.? Ahmad b. Hanbal was by no means the 
only hadith scholar with a keen interest in hair dyeing: ‘Abd al-Razzaq al- 
San‘ani (d. 211/827) transmitted numerous hadith reports from his teacher 
Ma‘mar b. Rashid (d. 153/770) on the topic, and a generation after Ahmad, 
Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari (d. 310/923) dedicated more than sixty pages of his 
Tahdhib al-athar to citing and discussing reports relating to male hair dyeing 
(khidab, ikhtidāb, sibagh).? (By “hair dyeing” we should understand, throughout 
this paper, the dyeing of grey or white hairs both on the head and in the 
beard.) 

This paper argues that the considerable volume of discussion in early hadith 
literature on the issue of men dyeing their hair can grant us significant insight 
into the logic of early Muslim identity and norm formation. The first to address 


1 Abia Bakral-Khallal, al-Wuquf wa-l-tarajjul min al-Jami‘li-mas@il Ahmad b. Hanbal, ed. Sayyid 
Kasrawi Hasan (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 1994), 131. 

2 Ahmad b. Hanbal, Masa@il al-Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal, riwaya Ibn Abi al-Fadl Salih, ed. Fadl 
al-Rahman Din Muhammad, 3 vols. (Delhi: al-Dàr al-‘Ilmiyya, 1988), 2:374—381 (man kana 
yakhdab min al-muhaddithin). 

3 Ma‘marb. Rashid, al-Jamié‘, vols. n and 12 of ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani’s al-Musannaf, ed. Habib 
al-Rahman al-A‘zami (Simlak: al-Majlis al-‘Tlmiï, 1970—1972), 11:153—156; Muhammad b. Jarīr al- 
Tabari, Tahdhib al-athar: al-Juz’ al-mafqud, ed. ‘Ali Rida (Damascus: Dar al-Ma'mün, 1995), 
415—517. See also Ibn Abi Shayba, al-Musannaf, ed. Kamal al-Hüt, 7 vols. (Riyadh: Maktabat al- 
Rushd, 1409/1988 or1989), 5182-184; Abū Yusuf, al-Athar, ed. Abū al-Waf@ al-Afghàni (Hydera- 
bad: Dar Ihya' al-Ma‘arif al--Uthmāniyya, 1355/1936), 234 (no. 1037). 
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this topic in Western scholarship was Gautier H.A. Juynboll in a 1986 article.* 
Three decades later, itis time to reconsider the issue, for two main reasons: first, 
we now have access to a much greater range of sources, which enable us to fill 
in gaps where Juynboll had to speculate; and second, the scope of our imagin- 
ation regarding what hadith are and what one can do with them has expanded 
dramatically, beyond the Schachtian theorisation that still very much under- 
pins Juynboll’s article. 

I begin by briefly summarising the main findings of Juynboll’s article. I then 
offer a different interpretation of the material he presented and support this 
interpretation by introducing previously unknown sources from outside of 
the Islamic tradition. After establishing the form and meaning of hair dyeing 
among early Muslims, I conclude by drawing out the significance of this hair- 
care phenomenon for our understanding of the relationship between hadith 
and law in the early period. 


In his hair-dyeing article, Juynboll sought to explain a cluster of hadith reports 
in which Muhammad enjoins his followers to dye their hair, recommends 
ways of doing it, and distinguishes the practice from the contrary customs 
of the Jews and Christians. The article takes a Schachtian view of the ori- 
gins of these hadith reports, arguing that after the conquests the Arabs came 
into contact with a new cultural practice of men dyeing their hair; they adop- 
ted it and subsequently appropriated it by inventing hadith that encouraged 
the practice. In support, Juynboll points out that hair dyeing was a common 
practice in Egypt, the Levant, and the Fertile Crescent well before the advent 
of Islam, whereas Muslim sources and pre-Islamic poetry suggest that it was 
not well known or practiced among the Arabs before Islam. He then turns to 
the hadith reports in question, seeking to understand the various colours and 
dyeing agents described in them. This task is more difficult than one might 
think. The most commonly recommended dyeing agent is a combination of 
henna and katam, as in the hadith "The best way of changing this white is 
with henna and katam.”5 While the henna plant (hinna, Lawsonia inermis) and 
the vivid red colour it produces are widely known, katam is more obscure; 
Juynboll tentatively identifies it as a plant with the English common name 
Dyer's woad (Isatis tinctoria). He quotes Abu Hanifa al-Dinawar''s (d. 282/895) 


4 Gautier H.A. Juynboll, “Dyeing the Hair and Beard in Early Islam: A Hadith-analytical Study,’ 
Arabica 33, no. 1 (1986): 49—75. 

5 Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad al-imàm Ahmad b. Hanbal, eds. Shu'ayb al-Arna'üt, ‘Adil Murshid 
et al, 45 vols. (Beirut: Mu'assasat al-Risāla, 1993-2001), no. 21307. 

6 Juynboll, “Dyeing the Hair and Beard,’ 5o. It appears that the Arabic term wasma, also dis- 
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observation that katam darkens the colour of henna and concludes that the 
combination produced a dark colour. This conclusion appears to contradict 
another hadith, which claims that the combination of henna and katam pro- 
duces the colour sufra. Instead of accepting the word's common lexical mean- 
ing of “yellow” or “orange,” Juynboll excavates another possible meaning of 
sufra, a de facto opposite (didd), as “black.” A further hadith, according to which 
Muhammad recommended that Abu Bakr's father dye his hair red and forbade 
him to dye it black, is dismissed by Juynboll as an exceptional measure that 
Muhammad took to make fun of a man who had only recently converted to 
Islam. 

Juynboll then identifies a second group of hadith reports, which explicitly 
forbid dyeing one's hair black. He argues that the pro-dyeing hadith schol- 
ars, who were seeking to legitimise a practice that Arabs had adopted from 
their non-Arab subjects, were from Kufa, whereas the minority anti-dyeing 
hadith scholars, who were hostile to this innovation, were from Basra." Juyn- 
boll also examines the isnāds of the pro-dyeing hadith but reaches no firm 
conclusions beyond pointing out that a number of their common links are 
scholars who died in the early second Islamic century. He concludes his art- 
icle by speculating that the pro-dyeing hadith were most likely invented by 
hadith scholars who were also herb-sellers and who sought to use the fabric- 
ated hadith to promote their business, which included the sale of hair-dyeing 
agents. 

The key feature of Juynboll’s article is that it takes as its starting point 
the hypothesis that the hadith on hair dyeing are later fabrications to jus- 
tify a cultural adoption by Muslims from their non-Muslim subject popula- 
tions, and it then interprets the evidence in light of this assumption. Juynboll 
takes it for granted that the purpose of male hair dyeing was cosmetic—to 
hide the effects of aging—and thus would have required the use of natural- 
coloured (dark brown or black) dye. However, this approach requires select- 
ive and often contrived use of the evidence. It forces Juynboll to excavate a 
marginal meaning for the word sufra instead of accepting the more intuit- 
ive common one; to construe Muhammad's comment to Abü Bakr's father 
as an act of ridicule; and to ignore a significant amount of relevant evidence 
that points to a preference for artificial reddish hues. This evidence includes 
a hadith in which Muhammad tells believers with greying beards, "Colour 


cussed by Juynboll, refers to indigo leaf: Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, al-Tibb al-nabawi (Beirut: 
Dar al-Hilāl, 1983), 278 (the work was extracted from Ibn al-Qayyim's Zad al-ma'ad ). 
7 Juynboll, “Dyeing the Hair and Beard,” 63. 
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[them] red and yellow" (hammirü wa-saffirū);$ the preference expressed by 
the second-century Medinan scholar Malik b. Anas (d. 179/796) for colours 
other than black (which Juynboll actually mentions in another context)? the 
description of Abü Bakr's beard as being "like a blazing fire from henna and 
katam";? a hadith according to which some of the companions used the yel- 
lowish substances turmeric (wars) and saffron (zafaran) to dye their hair 
and beards;!! and the depiction of the prominent second-generation Muslim 
scholar Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri (d. 124/741) as “red of hair and beard, with a tinge 
of katam”? In addition, the great hadith commentators, such as Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Barr in the fifth/eleventh century and al-‘Ayni in the ninth/fifteenth century, 
clearly interpreted the colours in question as other than black: they concluded 
that according to the overwhelming majority of hadith scholars up to their 
own times, men should dye their grey hair red or yellow (al-hamra wa-l-sufra), 
but not black (sawad).? This interpretation is also supported by evidence 
from poetry. Abū Tammam’s (ca. 188-231/804—845) great poem on the con- 
quest of Amorium in 223/838 describes the city's slain Byzantine defenders 
thus: 


How many a heroic horseman lay between her walls 

His forelocks reddened by hot flowing blood! 

His hair hennaed by the way (sunna) of the sword—blood his henna 
Not by the way (sunna) of religion and Islam.'^ 


In other words, Abt Tammam compares the Byzantine warriors, whose hair has 
been reddened by their own blood, with the Muslims, whose hair is red from 
henna in accordance with the prophetic example. Taken together, these sources 
overwhelmingly indicate that the hadith in question refer to dyeing the hair 


Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad Ahmad, no. 22283. 
Juynboll, “Dyeing the Hair and Beard,’ 58. 

10 al-Tabari, Tahdhib al-athar, 460. 

11 Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad Ahmad, no. 15882. 

12 Shams al-Din al-Dhahabi, Tarikh al-islam, ed. Bashshār 'Awwad Matūf, 15 vols. (Beirut: Dar 
al-Gharb al-Islami, 2003), 3:499. 

13 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Tamhid li-mā fi al-Muwatta’ min al-ma'ani wa-Lasanid, eds. Mustafa 
al-Alawi and Muhammad al-Bakrī, 24 vols. (Rabat: Wizarat al-Awgāf, 1974—1992), 21:83— 
84; Badr al-Din al-Ayni, Umdat al-gārī, 25 vols. (Cairo: al-Matba'a al-Munīriyya, 1929), 
22:51. 

14  Bisunnat al-sayfi wa-l-hinn@i min damihi ... lā sunnat al-dini wa-l-islami mukhtadibi, in 
The Poetics of Islamic Legitimacy: Myth, Gender and Ceremony in the Classical Arabic Ode, 
trans. Suzanne Pinckney Stetkevych (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2002), 158. 
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red, yellow, or similar colours that diverge from the Arabs' natural hair colour. 
By contrast, as Juynboll notes, the evidence on the pre-Islamic pre-conquest 
societies of the Middle East relates to the use of black (or, on occasion, blond) 
hair dye.!5 The idea that these hadith reports were fabricated in order to Islam- 
ise an originally foreign practice thus seems untenable. 

Furthermore, the practice of mixing henna and Katam as a hair dye contin- 
ues to this day in the Muslim world, and it has also gained a following in the 
Western world given the nonaggressive and even beneficial nature of this mix 
for hair. As a result, we know that katam is, pace Juynboll, a dye produced from 
Buxus dioica, a shrub related to the boxwood tree, and that combining it with 
henna is done both to lock the colour into the hair for a longer time and to tone 
down and darken the brightness of henna in order to produce a reddish-brown 
colour that is less garish than that given by henna alone but clearly not black, 
and in fact close to the effect yielded by turmeric and saffron.!? 

Thus, instead of two competing hadith traditions pro and contra dyeing, we 
are faced with a single tradition that discouraged men from dyeing their hair 
black and advocated dyeing it a reddish or reddish-brown colour. Juynboll in 
fact considers this possibility in his article but immediately dismisses it, ask- 
ing: "What is the point in dyeing one's white hair yellow/orange, if one wants 
to conceal the ‘hateful white’?”!® That is a very good question, to which I now 
turn. 

The first possible explanation is that male hair dyeing was a pre-Islamic Arab 
custom, possibly a ritualistic marking similar to tattoos. When these newly con- 
verted Arabs then encountered non-Arabs after the conquests, the pre-existing 
practice was justified in religious terms through hadith, in a manner similar 
to the justification of turbans as the crowns of the Arabs.? Dyeing the hair 
with henna was almost certainly known in pre-Islamic Arabia, as Imrv' al-Qays 
memorably compared the blood of a hunted gazelle to *henna juice upon an 
old man's combed and hoary head.”?° 


15 Juynboll, “Dyeing the Hair and Beard,” 52. 

16 On Buxus dioica, see the JSTOR Global Plants database at https://plants.jstor.org/compilat 
ion/Buxus.dioica, last accessed 10 December 2017. 

17 There are extensive discussions on the use of henna and katam, including images of the 
effects of various combinations of them, in numerous internet forums; see, for example, 
http://forums.3roos.com/3roos439878/, last accessed 21 April 2016. 

18 Juynboll, “Dyeing the Hair and Beard,” 52-53. 

19 See, for example, Abū ‘Abd Allāh al-Quda't, Musnad al-Shihab, ed. Hamdi al-Salafi, 2 vols. 
(Beirut: Mu'assasat al-Risala, 1986), 1:75. 

20 Translated by Suzanne Pinckney Stetkevych in The Mute Immortals Speak: Pre-Islamic 
Poetry and the Poetics of Ritual (Ithaca, Nv: Cornell University Press, 1993), 255. 
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The second possible explanation is that male hair dyeing was not under- 
taken for reasons of vanity—to conceal the “hateful white"—but rather for 
the purpose of differentiating its practitioners from other groups. This hypo- 
thesis is commensurable with the observation that hair dyeing in unnatural 
colours (specifically, the artificial reddish hues produced by agents such as 
henna) was known in pre-Islamic Arabia, but it differs from the first poten- 
tial explanation in that the hadith on the topic would reflect not simply an 
act of religious rubber stamping, but rather a deeper religio-communal func- 
tion served by the practice. This explanation also coincides with the explicit 
rationale given in several of the hadith reports in question, which urge Muslims 
to dye their hair in order to distinguish themselves from non-Muslims: "Change 
the white and do not imitate (lā tashabbahu) the Jews"; “Change the white and 
do not imitate the Jews or the Christians"; "The Jews and the Christians do 
not dye [their hair], so differentiate yourselves from them ( fa-khalifuhum)."21 
Juynboll was familiar with these reports, but he did not assign them any value; 
for him, they were part of the false internal narrative of hadith. However, 
if Juynboll's own theory is implausible, as I have argued, it is worth recon- 
sidering the hadith that recommend the dyeing of hair in unnatural colours 
as part of the la tashabbahū/khālifū genre of hadith, which prescribes cer- 
tain practices for the express purpose of distinguishing Muslims from non- 
Muslims. These hadith, as Meir Jacob Kister has argued, "seem to belong to a 
very early phase of Islam, in which it was felt to be essential for the nascent 
Muslim community to establish distinctive features for its own religious rites 
and practices, so as to differentiate itself from all other religious communit- 
ies.”22 

This interpretation of the hair dyeing hadith gains support from two non- 
Muslim sources to which Juynboll did not have access but which provide a 
historical perspective on the Arabs' hair-dyeing practices. The first of these is 
a text known as the Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John.?? This gospel appears 


21 Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad Ahmad, nos. 1415, 7545, 7274. 

22 Meir Jacob Kister, “‘Do not assimilate yourselves ...’: lā tashabbahū” Jerusalem Studies in 
Arabic and Islam 12 (1989): 340. Kister brought together and examined several of these 
reports (although nothing on hair dyeing), treating them as authentic without much 
examination. For a more extensive treatment of the discourse on Muslim/non-Muslim 
distinction, see Youshaa Patel, “Muslim Distinction: Imitation and the Anxiety of Jewish, 
Christian, and Other Influences" (PhD diss., Duke University, 2012). 

23 For this text, I am indebted to the work of Cornelia Horn, especially a paper she gave 
at the 2012 meeting of the American Oriental Society in Boston on 17 March 2012, titled 
"Apocalyptic Ecclesiology in Response to Early Islam: The Evidence of the Arabic Apo- 
cryphal Gospel of John.” See also Cornelia Horn, “Editing a Witness to Early Interactions 
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to have been translated from Syriac into Arabic before or around the year 
184/800,7^ and in the process of translation several elements were added to the 
text, including a prophecy of the Arab conquests. To summarise the prophecy, 
the text predicts the rise of a people who come from the desert; oppress Christi- 
ans;hold theologically deviant views; flood the earth; capture the sacred temple 
(inJerusalem); seek to abolish Christ's rules; enslave and kill Christians, consid- 
eringitan act of worship; dye their beards with dried herbs; and conquer much of 
the known world? The prophecy's only specific information about the phys- 
ical appearance of the Arabs concerns their dyed beards.?6 While no colours 
are mentioned, it seems unlikely that the beards were dyed black, because that 
would hardly produce a noticeable feature. Also, black hair colour in antiquity 
was (and in places like Yemen is until today) mostly derived from ingredients 
such as walnut and gall and metals such as iron and lead, not from herbs.27 
By contrast, both henna and Katam are extracted from shrubby plants. This 
source thus indicates that the practice of dyeing the beard in reddish hues 
was widespread enough among the early Muslim Arabs to serve as the defining 


between Christian Literature and the Qur'an: status quaestionis and Relevance of the 
Arabic Apocryphal Gospel of John," Parole de l'Orient 37 (2012): 1-16; Horn, "Syriac and 
Arabic Perspectives on Structural and Motif Parallels Regarding Jesus' Childhood in Chris- 
tian Apocrypha and Early Islamic Literature: The ‘Book of Mary, the Arabic Apocryphal 
Gospel of John and the Quran,’ Apocrypha 19 (2008): 267-291. 

24 Horn, “Syriac and Arabic Perspectives,” 287. 

25 The italics are mine. The relevant text reads: 


4l GN ail oe Du s Gel U3 7 Lidl op m 2 OS al SE 
—Á— M ge 
wel eV ods coh gas ELS EUX le 5 S ecl Oglas pla ead Opty Les 

pal NIST Ske, ilā mé (On) | pnt 


Iohannis evangelium apocryphum Arabice, ed. Giovanni Galbiati (Milan: Arnoldo Monda- 
dori Editore, 1957), 11. I read the section on dyeing as bi-l-hashishat al-tumma. For the word 
tumma, see Ibn Durayd, Jamharat al-lugha, ed. Ramzi Munir Ba‘lbaki, 3 vols. (Beirut: Dar 
al-Tlm li-I-Malayin, 1987-1988), 1151 (root t-m-m). 

26 That the observation refers specifically to the Arabs’ beards, not their heads, could be due 
to a practice of wearing head coverings. 

27 Victoria Sherrow, For Appearance’ Sake: The Historical Encyclopedia of Good Looks, Beauty, 
and Grooming (Phoenix: Oryx Press, 2001), 138; Hannelore Schónig, Schminken, Düfte und 
Rüucherwerk der Jemenitinnen: Lexikon der Substanzen, Utensilien und Techniken (Beirut: 
Orient-Institut, 2002), 41-42. 
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shibboleth of the conquering Arabs for the Christian writers of the apocryphal 
gospel. This clearly contradicts Juynboll’s hypothesis of the adoption and pro- 
motion of a foreign, pre-conquest practice by an enterprising group of hadith 
scholars. Of course, the speculative dating of the gospel to the year 184/800 
means that its recording was not contemporary to the conquests, but I believe 
it nonetheless has value: first, because on other points relating to the conquests 
the account appears to preserve an authentic early memory, very different from 
second-century Abbasid conditions; and second, because the fact that hair dye- 
ing appears to have been such a clearly differentiating feature makes it likely 
that the practice was both indigenous and widespread among the Arabs, rather 
than a later adoption or a minority practice limited to a few hadith scholars. 

This conclusion is supported by a second Christian source, the history of 
Dionysius of Tell-Mahre, which was composed in the third/ninth century but 
drew on earlier Christian chroniclers. At one point the history describes a group 
of early Muslims, saying that their beards have been dyed with henna, "as it is 
the custom of the Arabs to do.”28 

Finally, in an account of the Islamic conquest of Iberia, hair dyeing appears 
again as a distinguishing characteristic of the conquerors: when the people of 
the city of Merida met the Arab commander Musa b. Nusayr (19-97/640-716) 
on several occasions over the course of the year 94/713 to discuss the surrender 
of the city, they found him grey-haired on their first encounter, red-haired at 
their next meeting, and eventually sporting black hair, and they concluded that 
he must possess supernatural powers.?? The account comes from Ibn Hayyan 
(d. 469/1076), who used older sources in his work. I do not mean to argue that 
this report is necessarily historically accurate, but it provides another example 
of the recurring image of hair dyeing as a distinguishing mark of the early Arab 
conquerors—an image used by both Muslims and non-Muslims, both in the 
West and in the central lands of the Muslim empire. 

This is not the only way in which hair was used as an identity marker in 
early Islam. Another well-attested hadith advises Muslim men to "trim [their] 


28 Robert Hoyland, Seeing Islam as Others Saw It (Princeton, NJ: Darwin Press, 1997), 669, 
n. 231. On Dionysius, see 416—419. It is possible that these are not two independent sources 
but that either one draws on the other or they share a common source. 

29 Muhammad b. Tdhari, Kitab al-Bayan al-mughrib fī akhbar al-Andalus wa-l-Maghrib, eds. 
George Colin, Evariste Lévi-Provengal, and Ihsan ‘Abbas, 4 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Thaqafa, 
1967), 2:15; Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Maggarī, Nafh al-tib, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, 8 vols. (Beirut: 
Dar Sadir, 1968), 1:270. I am grateful to Maribel Fierro for these references. 

30 Ambrosio Huici Miranda, “Ibn Hayyān” Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed. (Leiden: Brill, 
1971), 3:789—790. 
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moustaches and let [their] beards grow.”3! In some recensions of this report, the 
advice is preceded by the statement "Differentiate yourself from the polythe- 
ists" which adds to the command an identity-forming motivation that relates to 
the Muslims' situation in Mecca, where they were surrounded by the majority 
pagan Arab society, before their exodus in 622 to Medina, where they came into 
contact with Jews. Another early report, by Muhammad's cousin Ibn ‘Abbas, 
claims that Muhammad wore his hair open, both to distinguish himself from 
the pagan Arabs who braided their hair and to follow the example of the Jews 
and the Christians, because he preferred to adopt the ways of the People of the 
Book in matters regarding which he had received no specific divine guidance.?? 

This report, of course, seems to contradict the hair-dyeing hadith and their 
rationale of differentiation, and Muslim historians also saw the apparent con- 
tradiction. The Andalusian exegete al-Qurtubi (d. 671/1272) proposed the fol- 
lowing explanation: 


[Muhammad] preferred to adopt their ways in his early days in Medina, 
when he prayed in the same direction as they did [i.e., toward Jerusalem] 
and sought to draw close to them. But when this proved of no use with 
them and misfortune befell them, he ordered [the Muslims] to differen- 
tiate themselves from them in many areas. The reason for the preference 
for the ways of the People of the Book, rather than those of the polythe- 
ists, is that the former adhere to the remains of the laws of the prophets, 
whereas the latter are pagans with nothing to draw on except what they 
found their forefathers doing.?? 


This explanation identifies two phases in Muhammad's mission. In the first 
phase, Muhammad sought primarily to distance himself and his community 
from the pagan Arabs while embracing the outward appearance associated 
with Jews and Christians, thus signalling his closeness to them and seeking to 
entice them to join him. In the second phase, once these hopes of rapproche- 
ment had been dashed, he then adopted a policy of symbolic distinction from 
the People of the Book, while retaining a fundamental doctrinal affinity with 
their teaching. This theory of distinct phases of assimilation and differenti- 
ation gains support from the Quran, which also depicts two historical stages 


31 Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad Ahmad, no. 4654 and footnote. 

32 Muhammad b. Īsā al-Tirmidhī, al-Shamá'il al-muhammadiyya, ed. Muhammad ‘Awwama 
(n.p: n.p., 2001), 112. 

33 Quoted in Ibrahim al-Bājūrī, al-Mawahib al-laduniyya, included in al-Tirmidhi, al--Shama'il 
al-muhammadiyya, 112. 
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in Muhammad’s relations with Jews and Christians: the first features optimism 
about finding common cause, whereas the second is characterised by disillu- 
sionment.3+ 

Let me summarise my argument so far. First, male hair dyeing appears to be 
an early practice among Muslims; even Juynboll, generally a sceptic, affirmed 
its presence around the year 100 of the Hijra in both Syria and Iraq, and I would 
assume it to be even earlier than that. Second, the kind of hair dyeing advoc- 
ated in these hadith reports involved unnatural colours; in other words, it was 
intended to make the fact that the hair was dyed immediately visible. And third, 
both the hadith themselves and the other sources indicate that the dyeing func- 
tioned as an effective communal boundary marker between Muslims and the 
other religious groups in their environment. 

What made hair dyeing in particular suited to this purpose? The repeated 
references in the hadith to differentiating Muslims from Jews appear to offer 
a promising avenue of enquiry. In his 2006 book After Hardship Cometh Ease, 
Ze'ev Maghen speculates in a footnote that the hair-dyeing hadith could con- 
stitute the earliest source for the prohibition in Jewish law against men dye- 
ing their hair to hide its greying, a position that is clearly articulated by the 
time of Maimonides's Mishneh Torah in the seventh/thirteenth century.* This 
prohibition is based on a biblical injunction for men not to imitate women 
who seek to disguise their grey hairs (Deuteronomy 22:5). Significantly, Mai- 
monides situates this discussion in the section on foreign worship (Avodah 
Zarah), that is, among rules concerned with distinguishing Jews from non- 
Jews.?6 The apparent overlap between the Muslim and Jewish discourses on the 
subject is strengthened by the fact that a related rule in Jewish law—namely, 
the prohibition on plucking out grey hairs, which is already Talmudic—also 
appears in the hadith corpus (where it is termed natf al-shayb), and it is often 
found either together with or immediately adjacent to the hadith on hair dye- 
ing.?7 


34 Marco Schóller "Opposition to Muhammad,” Encyclopaedia of the Our'ān, ed. Jane Dam- 
men McAuliffe, accessed 3 February 2018, https://referenceworks.brillonline.com/entries/ 
encyclopaedia-of-the-quran/opposition-to-muhammad-EQCOM 200139?s.num-o&s.f.s2 
_parent=s.f.book.encyclopaedia-of-the-quran&s.q=Opposition+to+Mu%E1%B8%A5am 
mad. 

35 Zeev Maghen, After Hardship Cometh Ease: The Jews as Backdrop for Muslim Moderation 
(Berlin: De Gruyter, 2006), 219—220, n. 12; see also Ruth N. Sandberg, Development and Dis- 
continuity in Jewish Law (Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 2001), 100. 

36 Moses Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, Avodah Zarah, 12:10. 

37 See, for example, Mamar b. Rashid, al-Jāmi” in ‘Abd al-Razzāg, al-Musannaf, 11153156; 
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Sunan al-Nasāī, ed. Hasan Shalabi, 12 vols. (Beirut: Mu'assasat al-Risala, 2001), 8:323-324. 
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The interesting feature of the hadith on hair dyeing is thus that although 
they expressly seek to differentiate the Muslims from the Jews, neither their 
prescriptions nor those of the related hair-plucking hadith actually contravene 
Jewish law: both traditions prohibit men from plucking their grey hairs as well 
as dyeing them black. In fact, then, the hadith call on Muslims to differentiate 
themselves not in relation to the /aw of the Jews, but in relation to the Jews as 
a group. The practice of dyeing grey hair in unnatural colours appears to be a 
finely calibrated statement that drew on an already known practice of dyeing 
hair in unnatural colours and that placed Muslims doctrinally within biblical 
norms but distinguished them visually from other Abrahamitic communit- 
ies. This conclusion fits well with Michael Penn's observation that Christians 
referred to early Muslims, among other names, as “new Jews,” not only for doc- 
trinal reasons—that is, because of the Muslims' denial of the trinity—but also 
because the latter followed ritual practices that Jews adhered to but Christians 
had abandoned.?? The doctrinal and legal stances were, of course, interrelated: 
if, as Muhammad proclaimed, Jesus was but a prophet, he did not abolish the 
law, as Paul had argued, but rather was a link in its continuation, leading all the 
way to the prophethood of Muhammad. Juynboll, in his article, in fact enter- 
tains the potential significance of hair as a communal marker in early Islam 
when noting a possible parallel between hair dyeing and the Khariji practice of 
shaving the head, but he does not pursue the possibility further.?? 

Furthermore, the case of hair dyeing permits important insights into the role 
of hadith and the power of hadith scholars in the development of early Islamic 
law. The merit of Juynboll's article on hair dyeing is that it took up, for the first 
time in modern scholarship, the seemingly trivial topic of personal grooming 
practices in hadith and pointed out that given the immense interest the topic 
hadattracted from hadith scholars, it might yield more interesting insights than 
the surface suggests. Unfortunately, as noted earlier, Juynboll's investigation of 
the phenomenon was constrained by the Schachtian straightjacket. His focus 
was on identifying the second-century forgers and their motivations, and his 
analysis of isnāds was very limited. 

The challenge to isnad analysis on the topic of hair dyeing lies in the fact that 
there are countless reports on the practice, formally independent but similar 
or identical in terms of content; see Table 9.1. 

Juynboll provides a graph of the transmitters of one frequently cited report, 
according to which Muhammad advised, “The best dye with which you can 


38 Michael Penn, Envisioning Islam: Syriac Christians and the Early Muslim World (Phil- 
adelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2015), 83, 166. 
39 Juynboll, “Dyeing the Hair and Beard,” 72. 
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TABLE 9.1 


Common hadith on hair dyeing 
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Change the white and do not 
imitate the Jews. 


Change the white and do 
not imitate the Jews or the 
Christians. 


Change the white, do not 
imitate the Jews, and stay 
away from black. 


The Jews and the Christians 
do not dye [their hair], so 
differentiate yourselves from 
them. 


The best way of changing 
this white is with henna and 
katam. 


Change the white, do not 
approach black, and do not 
imitate your enemies among 
the polytheists. The best way 
to change the white is with 
henna and katam. 


Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
Musnad Ahmad, 
nO. 1415 


Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
Musnad Ahmad, 
no. 7545 


al-Bayhagī, al-Sunan, 
no. 14938 


Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
Musnad Ahmad, 
no. 7274 


Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
Musnad Ahmad, 
no. 21307 


al-Tabarānī, al- 
Mujam al-awsat, 
no. 5160 


change [the colour of] your white hair is henna with katam.’ He establishes 
a certain ‘Abd Allah b. Burayda (d. 115/733) as the common link of the report, 
and notes that he lacks an uninterrupted isnād to the Prophet. However, com- 
plete isnāds from Ibn Burayda to Muhammad can in fact be found, even in the 
works that Juynboll regularly uses, as well as other isnads that do not feature Ibn 
Burayda at all.^? In addition, there are other important hadith on hair dyeing 


40 See Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad Ahmad, no. 21307 and footnote. 
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that possess rich and varied chains of transmission. For example, Muhammad's 
injunction, “Change the white and do not imitate the Jews,” is widely transmit- 
ted, and its chains of transmissions display partial common links in the second 
generation of Muslims (‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr and Abu Salama b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, 
both of whom died in 94/712); see Figure 9.1.44 

Juynboll explains the preoccupation of certain hadith scholars with hair 
dyeing as a reflection of their commercial interests, noting that a consider- 
able number of hadith scholars were known as henna sellers.^? However, the 
argument that such interests prompted these scholars to fabricate hadith that 
promoted their business is undermined by the fact that most of the scholars 
Juynboll names lived in the fourth and fifth centuries of the Hijra, centuries 
after the appearance of the hair-dyeing hadith in the hadith literature. Juyn- 
boll identifies one relatively early transmitter (Amr b. Muhammad al-‘Anqazi, 
d.199/814 or815), whose name indicates that he was a marjoram seller, and con- 
cludes that this man, too, must have dealt in henna and thus would have had a 
motive to further his sales by means of faked prophetic approval of his product. 
The claim is not impossible, but it seems rather far-fetched. More importantly, 
this kind of speculation distracts us from a more productive question: Why, in 
spite of the virtual obsession of many hadith scholars with the topic of hair 
dyeing, did not a single one of the Sunni or Shi'i schools of law come to con- 
sider hair dyeing in the colours prescribed by the Prophet a legal obligation? 
Consideration of this question suggests a more likely explanation than busi- 
ness interests for hadith scholars' enduring preoccupation with the subject. 

The closest that any mainstream Sunni or Shi'i jurist came to labelling red- 
dish hair dyeing obligatory was Ahmad b. Hanbal's proclamation, *For me, 
dyeing [the hair] is akin to an obligation" (al-khidab ‘ind ka-annahu fard).*3 


41 For the chains of transmission for this hadith, see Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad Ahmad, 
nos. 1415 and 7545; al-Tirmidhi, Sunan al-Tirmidhi, ed. Bashshar ‘Awwad Ma‘rüf, 6 vols. 
(Beirut: Dar al-Gharb al-Islami, 1998), no. 1752; al-Bazzàr, Musnad al-Bazzar, ed. Mah- 
faz Zayn Allah, Adil b. Sad, and Sabri al-Shāfiī, 18 vols. (Medina: Maktabat al-'Ulüm 
wa-l-Hikam, 1998-2009), nos. 7942 and 8681; al-Nasāī, Sunan al-Nasá't, no. 9291; Abū 
Ya‘la al-Mawsili, Musnad Abi Yala al-Mawsili, ed. Husayn Asad, 13 vols. (Damascus: Dar 
al-Ma'mün, 1984), no. 5678; Abu Ja‘far al-Tahawi, Sharh mushkil al-athar, ed. Shu‘ayb al- 
Arna'üt, 16 vols. (Beirut: Mu'assasat al-Risala, 1994), no. 3678; al-Dhahabi, Tarikh al-islam, 
5178; Sulayman b. Ahmad al-Tabarani, al-Mujam al-awsat, ed. Tariq al-Husayni, 10 vols. 
(Cairo: Dar al-Haramayn, 1995), no. 5160; Abū Sa'id b. al-A'rabi, Mujjam Ibn al-A'rábi, ed. 
‘Abd al-Muhsin al-Husayni, 3 vols. (Riyadh: Dar Ibn al-Jawzi, 1997), no. 742. 

42 Juynboll, “Dyeing the Hair and Beard,” 73-75. 

43 al-Khallal, a/-Wuqüf, 132. Ahmad b. Hanbal's statement represents the strongest main- 
stream juristic support I have found for the practice, but it, too, stops short of claiming 
it to be obligatory. 
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Only the late third-century Zahiri jurist Abū Muhammad b. Dawid al-Zahiri 
(d. ca. 297/909) argued that it was actually compulsory.^* Conversely, dye- 
ing one's grey hair black, while often discouraged, was not prohibited by the 
vast majority of jurists, except in cases in which a man sought to hide his 
age for personal gain rather than mere aesthetics, typically to deceive a pro- 
spective wife about his age.45 On a formal level this seems surprising: several 
hadith, classified as authentic by the hadith scholars, contain prophetic state- 
ments explicitly prescribing the dyeing of grey hair, recommending the use of 
henna and katam as dyeing agents, and prohibiting colouring the hair black. 
In addition, the strong attachment of the majority of hadith scholars as well 
as formative jurists such as al-Shafi' (d. 204/820) to this practice indicates 
that there was a considerable scholarly lobby for it in the period in which the 
legal schools were being formed and early legal literature was being written. 
However, alongside the prophetic reports urging the dyeing of hair in unnat- 
ural colours there was another, contrary cluster of reports (which were often 
transmitted even by muhaddithün who were strongly in favour of the use of red- 
hued dyes). According to these contrary reports, some prominent early Muslim 
men, including companions of Muhammad and his two grandsons Hasan and 
Husayn, either did not dye their grey hair at all or dyed it black.*" Early jurists 
grappled with these two groups of reports, trying to reconcile them. Since a 
reconciliation was impossible if one assumed the prophetic statements in the 
first cluster of reports to impart obligation and prohibition in the matter of hair 
dyeing, the jurists had no choice but to interpret the statements to express mere 
preference and dislike. As a result, discussions on hair dyeing are almost non- 
existent in works of Islamic law, in vivid contrast to their ubiquity in works of 
hadith. 

The case of hair dyeing indicates that the power of early hadith scholars 
to influence the emerging norms of Islamic law was much more limited than 
Schacht and those who followed him, including Juynboll, thought. Despite 
the importance of hair dyeing for many major hadith scholars, despite the 


44 See Ibn Qudama, al-Mughni, eds. Abd al-Fattah al-Hulw and ‘Abd Allah al-Turki, 15 vols. 
(Riyadh: 'Alam al-Kutub, 1986), 1125-126. 

45 Ibn Juzayy al-Kalbi, al-Qawanin al-fiqhiyya, ed. Muhammad Mawlāy (Kuwait: Wizarat 
al-Awqaf, 2010), 657. Some Shafi‘is were an exception; see Muhyi al-Din al-Nawawi, al- 
Majmū'sharh al-Muhadhdhab, ed. Muhammad Najib al-Muti', 23 vols. (Jedda: Maktabat 
al-Irshad, 1992), 1:345. 

46 See, for example, Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Istidhkar, eds. Salim ‘Ata and Muhammad Mu'awwad, 
9 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 2000), 8:440. 

47 Fora list of these reports, see Ibn al-Qayyim, al-Tibb al-nabawi, 279. 
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existence of several statements attributed to Muhammad commanding the 
practice, and despite the absence of contradictory hadith, the reports regard- 
ing important early religious figures who contravened Muhammad’s appar- 
ent commands could not be ignored, forgotten, or overruled. In contrast to 
Schacht's backgrowth model, in which companion reports become progress- 
ively sidelined and rendered irrelevant by prophetic hadith, this case is marked 
by hadith reports that indicate an early norm— dyeing the hair in unnatural 
colours—alongside companion reports that suggest that this norm was either 
abandoned relatively quickly or never seen as universally binding. While the 
majority of the ahl al-hadith adopted the prophetic statements as their per- 
sonal guideline, the jurists concluded that the later communal practice showed 
that the statements in question were not legally binding on Muslims in the 
sense of establishing legal obligations and prohibitions. It was only the idio- 
syncratic later jurist Ibn Dawid al-Zahiri who was willing to disregard all other 
reports in favour of upholding the hadith norms and to declare the practice of 
hair dyeing obligatory.^? This case thus offers an important corrective to the 
simplistic image of hadith scholars as being able to introduce ideas at will and 
have them accepted by jurists unquestioningly. 

It seems, then, that men's dyeing of greying hair in unnatural colours 
emerged as a religious norm at an early stage to help safeguard the identity 
of the fledging Muslim community particularly vis-à-vis Jews in an environ- 
ment in which the two communities often shared broadly similar norms (in 
this case, the norms against plucking greying hairs or dyeing them in their ori- 
ginal colour). Over time, however, as the Muslims' communal identity became 
increasingly consolidated in the context of an established territorial empire, 
the practice was largely abandoned. The anecdote quoted at the beginning of 
this paper, involving a man who did not dye his hair because he was reportedly 
ashamed, is evocative: it suggests that in the cosmopolitan and securely Muslim 
milieu of mid-third-century Baghdad, artificially red hair had become an aes- 
thetic embarrassment. In this later cultural environment, then, dyeing one's 
hair took on a countercultural significance as a token of group identity for 
the ahl al-hadith, who saw themselves as rescuing a dying sunna from obli- 
vion.*9 

Meanwhile, the practical significance of red hair was superseded by new 
forms of distinction. By the third/ninth century, confessional differentiation 


48 Itis, therefore, no coincidence that the most prominent living Zahiri scholar, the Saudi 
Abü ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn ‘Aqil al-Zahiri (born 1942), dyes his beard a reddish colour. 

49 Itis probably in this context that selling henna became a signature occupation of hadith 
scholars (who often made their living as traders, anyway). 
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was enforced through official mechanisms such as administrative and tax 
status and, in urban areas, the so-called ghiyar system, which forbade non- 
Muslims to dress like Muslims.5° According to the so-called “Stipulations of 
Umar” (dating from anywhere between the reign of ‘Umar and the third/ninth 
century), non-Muslims undertook “not to imitate Muslims" (lā natashabbah 
bi-l-muslimin) in terms of their headdress, footwear, or the manner of parting 
their hair. Therefore, as Muslims went from minority to majority, the burden 
of manifesting communal distinctions shifted from Muslims to non-Muslims, 
and Muslims could afford to dispense with their historical identity markers. By 
contrast, Maimonides, writing in the Egyptian diaspora, could not do so and in 
fact felt obliged to prescribe a harsh punishment for failure to uphold the Jew- 
ish community's boundaries: he ruled that any man caught dyeing as much as 
a single hair black deserved whipping.*' 

In sum, the hadith on hair dyeing, together with an array of sources from 
genres as varied as historical chronicles, biographies, poetry, an apocryphal gos- 
pel, and Halakha, indicate that significant numbers of early Muslim men dyed 
their hair and beards in reddish hues, and that they did so in order to distin- 
guish themselves visually from other religious communities while remaining 
within the bounds of biblical law. This practice of embodied boundary-making 
supports the hypothesis that early Muslims saw themselves as an Abraham- 
itic reform movement that was not part of either Christianity or Judaism but 
separate from both. The Qur’an, too, talks about Judaism and Christianity on 
two distinct planes: a doctrinal one, on which dogmas such as the Christian 
trinity and the Jewish non-recognition of Jesus can be criticised even as com- 
munalities in belief and ethics are stressed; and a communal one, on which 
issues of trustworthiness and good will are discussed. The hadith on hair dyeing 
render these two planes tangible, since they both affirm the continued relev- 
ance of biblical law yet prescribe a visible communal boundary. The divergent 
unfolding of the discourse on hair dyeing in Jewish and Islamic law offers a case 
study of the same motives being refracted through very different religious and 
historical concerns to produce laws that are intimately related yet incommen- 
surable. 


50 Luke Yarbrough, “Origins of the ghiyār” Journal of the American Oriental Society 134, no. 1 
(2014): 3-121. 
51 Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, Avodah Zarah, 12:10. 
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CHAPTER 10 


^Will You Not Teach ruqyat al-namla to This 

(Woman) ...?": Notes on a Hadith's Historical 
Uncertainties and Its Role in Translations of 
Muhammad 


Aisha Geissinger 


In the course of his biographical entry for Hafsa bt. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab (d. 
ca. 45AH/665 CE), Ibn Sa'd (d. 230/845) recounts a number of traditions. Many 
of these deal with her father Umar's efforts to find her a husband after she 
had become widowed, and aspects of her apparently rather tumultuous mar- 
riage to Muhammad. Among the hadiths that Ibn Sa‘d relates is the following: 
*... The Messenger of God visited Hafsa, and with her was a woman—she was 
called al-Shifā — performing an incantation against namla He said, ‘Teach 
it to Hafsa’”? Another version of this hadith appears in the Musannaf Abd 
al-Razzāg (d. 211/826) with the following wording: “... The Prophet said to a 
woman, ‘Will you not teach ruqyat al-namla? to this (womany—he meant 
Hafsa, his wife—‘just as you taught her writing?’ "^ 

What does this tradition (henceforth, “the rugyat al-namla tradition") 
“mean”? It can be fairly described as both reasonably well known today, yet at 
the same time quite obscure. This hadith has been quoted or alluded to fairly 
often in conservative Sunni Muslim discourses about women’s roles since the 
nineteenth century CE until the present. When the point at issue in such dis- 
courses relates in some way to women’s education, it is often employed as a 
proof-text testifying to Hafsa’s literacy, and the Prophet’s approval of that.” In 


On the meaning of namla, see below. 

2 Muhammad b. Sa‘d, Al-Tabagāt al-kubra, eds. Hamza al-Nashratī et al. (Cairo: al-Maktaba al- 
Qayyima, n.d.), 8:95. 

3 Le. an incantation against namla. 

4 ‘Abd al-Razzāq b. Hammam al-San'ani, Al-Musannaf, ed. Habib al-Rahmān al-A‘zami (Beirut: 
al-Maktab al-Islāmī, 1970—1972), 11:16 (Kitab al-Jami‘). 

5 For the use of this tradition by the late nineteenth century Sunni scholar Shams al-Haqq al- 
‘Azimabadi in order to argue in favour of women being taught how to write, see Asma Sayeed, 
“Muslim Women's Religious Education in Early and Classical Islam,” Religion Compass 5, no. 3 
(2011): 96. For a recent reference to this tradition as part of a larger (theological rather than 
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academic historical scholarship, this tradition is sometimes treated as evidence 
that al-Shifa was literate. While this situation might give the impression that 
the import of this hadith is quite straightforward, one does not have to delve 
far into either its history of interpretation or its transmission history to discover 
that if anything, the opposite is the case. 

For example, the word “ruqya” denotes an incantation for healing or pro- 
tection that involves reciting words over people, with or without blowing one's 
breath on them, and sometimes also using certain materials, such as spit, water 
or dust." What type of healing or other benefit that the particular type of ruqya 
known as ruyqat al-namla is intended to produce was, however, a matter of 
some debate from at least the early third/ninth century on. Also, while some 
versions of this hadith mention writing, others do not, which raises questions 
about its "original" form, as well as why the presumably oral practice of ruqya 
would at times be associated with writing. 

In what follows, we will examine the ruqyat al-namla tradition from two 
main angles: Employing some typical approaches to the study of hadiths, Part 1 
discusses this tradition's cast of characters, as well as its provenance and early 
transmission as presented in its isnāds. The question of what it might—and 
most likely does not—indicate about literacy in Muhammad's community will 
also be briefly addressed. The results are rather inconclusive for several reas- 
ons, as we will see. Part 11 analyses the ruqyat al-namla tradition as an example 
of what I term the process of “imperial translations" of Muhammad. A vital 


historical) argument that in pre-modern “mainstream” Sunni Islam, women’s access to reli- 
gious study—including their learning to write—and teaching of others were uncontroversial 
from the beginning, see Muhammad Akram Nadvi, Al-Muhaddithat: The Women Scholars in 
Islam (Oxford and London: Interface, 2007), 54. 

6 E.g. “Al-Shifa’ ... was literate .... This can be inferred from the Prophet's order to her, ‘Teach 
Hafsa ...’” (Michael Lecker, “The Preservation of Muhammad's Letters,’ in People, Tribes and 
Society in Arabia Around the Time of Muhammad, ed. Michael Lecker (Aldershot: Ashgate Vari- 
orum, 2005), 6). 

7 Abü Bakr ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Abi Shayba, Al-Musannaf, eds. Hamad 
b. ‘Abdallah al-Jum‘a and Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Lahidan (Riyadh: Maktabat al-Rushd, 
2004), 8:33, 35-36 (Kitab al-Tibb); Abū Dawid Sulayman al-Ash'ath al-Sijistānī, Sunan Abt 
Dawid, ed. Sidgī Muhammad Jamil (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1994), 3:395 (Kitab al-Tibb). For the 
use of this and related methods of healing in Saudi Arabia and the Gulf during the early twen- 
tieth century, see Eleanor Abdella Doumato, Getting God's Ear: Women, Islam, and Healing in 
Saudi Arabia and the Gulf (New York: Columbia University Press, 2000), 136—146. 

8 My thinking about this process began when I learned of Peter Brown's work on the trans- 
lation of Christian saints' relics—meaning the transfer of relics from the place(s) where a 
given saint lived and died to sacred sites in other locales, which then become places where 
believers can encounter the holy person; see his The Cult of the Saints: Its Rise and Function in 
Latin Christianity (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1981), 88-105. His analysis of this phe- 
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and multifaceted function of hadiths down through the centuries has been to 
provide imperial translations of him (and to varying extents, also of his Com- 
panions and other leading early figures). By this I mean that while they recount 
sayings or anecdotes which are set in first/seventh century north-west Arabia, 
these are also represented and utilised in such a way that these words or lived 
examples can be made to seem to transcend the limitations of time and space. 
As such, they can address later generations of believers who live under very 
different political, economic, social and cultural conditions which are increas- 
ingly distant from the first/seventh century north-west Arabia. This process of 
translation was (and still is) ongoing, and its momentum depends on various 
factors that are open to historical analysis. 

As we will see, the ruqyat al-namla tradition presents an anecdote set in 
Medina that depicts Muhammad providing a directive to an early Muslim 
female figure which can be and is made to address significantly different con- 
texts and sets of circumstances: post-conquest Muslim imperial anxieties 
about identity, communal boundaries, and social as well as cosmic order. In 
this particular case, these anxieties are expressed through legal and theolo- 
gical debates during the second/eighth and third/ninth centuries and later 
regarding the acceptability of certain healing and protective practices. By the 
fourth/tenth century, they are also voiced in the use of this tradition as a proof- 
text in debates as to whether women should be taught how to write. 


1 Part 1: Key Aspects of the Content and Transmission of the ruqyat 
al-namla Tradition 


11 The Cast of Characters: Who Was al-Shifā'? 

In the version of the ruqyat al-namla tradition found in ‘Abd al-Razzaq's Mus- 
annaf, both the woman who is directed by Muhammad to teach the incantation 
againstnamla as well as the woman whois to be taught this appear to have been 
"originally" nameless. A transmitter's comment identifies the latter as Hafsa, 
one of the wives of the Prophet. The version given by Ibn Sa‘d states (again, 
in what is seemingly a transmitter's interjection) that the former woman was 
called “al-Shifa’,” though as his biographical dictionary has entries for two dif- 


nomenon led me to ask questions about the ritual, social, and theological functions of Sunni 
compilations of hadiths from various regions in the Muslim empire from the second/eighth 
to the fourth/tenth centuries. For hadiths as a type of relic of the prophet Muhammad, see 
Brannon Wheeler, Mecca and Eden: Ritual, Relics, and Territory in Islam (Chicago and London: 
University of Chicago Press, 2006), 12, 75-78. 
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ferent women with this name, this does not clearly identify her? However, the 
version provided in ‘Abdallah b. Wahb's (d. 197/812) Jami‘renders it as “the Mes- 
senger of God said to al-Shifa' bt. ‘Abd Allah—and she was the grandmother of 
Abū Bakr b. Sulayman b. Abi Hathma—‘Why do you not teach this one—he 
meant Hafsa, his wife—rugyat al-namla ...?’”!° Such transmitters’ comments 
suggest a trend over time to render this tradition more concrete and thus mem- 
orable to audiences/readers, as well as to enhance its usefulness as a legal proof- 
text by giving names to its cast of characters. 

While the prophet Muhammad as well as his wife Hafsa require little intro- 
duction," the third figure, al-Shifa’, is comparatively less well-known. Nonethe- 
less, brief entries exist for al-Shifa' in some of the earliest biographical sources 
that have come down to us, as well as in a number of later medieval works. In 
the short biographical entry provided in Ibn Sa'd's Tabaqat, her paternal and 
maternal lineages are given, indicating that she is from the same clan as Hafsa, 
as well as ‘Umar b. al-Khattab. It is stated that her conversion took place well 
before the hijra,!? that she was among those women who pledged allegiance 
to the Prophet, and also, that she made the hijra to Medina. That she married 
Abū Hathma b. Hudhayfa and bore him a son, Sulayman, is noted, along with 
her bearing another son, Abū Hakim, in a different relationship.’ In his even 
briefer entry for al-Shifā', Ibn Khayyat (d. 240/854) only gives her name, and 
information about her lineage which diverges somewhat from that provided 
by Ibn Sa'd, but presents the same general impression of her ancestry and clan 
membership. 

Over time, this rather shadowy female figure seemingly acquires more solid- 
ity with respect to two aspects of her biography: (1) information that would be 
of particular interest to hadith critics, and (2) details about her status within 
Muhammad's community following her migration to Medina. With regard to 
the first type of material, Ibn Hibban (d. 354/965) asserts that her name was 
in fact Laylā!5 (though some later biographical works seem doubtful about 


9 Le. al-Shifā bt. ‘Awf (Ibn Sad, Tabaqat, 8:287), as well as al-Shifa bt. ‘Abdallah (Ibn Sad, 
Tabagāt, 8:310). 

10 A ‘Abdallah b. Wahb b. Muslim al-Qurashi, Al-Jāmi'fī l-hadith, ed. Mustafa Hasan Muham- 
mad Abū al-Khayr (Dammam: Dar Ibn al-Jawzi, 1996), 2:789-790 (Ft al-ruqya). 

11 For Hafsa, see for example Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagāt, 8:91-97. 

12 "aslamat al-Shifā'a qabla l-hijra gadīma"” 

13 This was with Abu Hathma's brother, Marzüq b. Hudhayfa (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagāt, 8:310). 

14 Khalifa b. Khayyat, Kitab al-tabagāt, ed. Suhayl Zakkar (Damascus: Ministry of Culture, 
1966), 2:868. 

15 Abū Hātim Muhammad b. Hibban, Kitab al-thigāt, eds. Ibrahim Shams al-Din and Turki 
Farhan al-Mustafa (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 1998), 1:430. 
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this),!6 and Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr (d. 463/1070) says that al-Shifā' (lit. cure") was actu- 
ally her nickname.!” None of the sources consulted for this study elect to pass 
on Ibn Sa‘d’s statement that she bore a son to Marzuq. That al-Shifa' had a mar- 
ried daughter can be inferred from a hadith quoted by al-Hākim al-Naysābūrī 
(d. 405/1014) in his entry for her in his Mustadrak, as well as by ‘Izz al-Din Ibn al- 
Athir (d. 630/1234) in his Usd al-ghaba, and Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani (d. 852/1449) 
in his Isāba,! but none of these entries note this explicitly. It seems that this 
relative lack of interest in such details stems at least in part from the fact that 
neither Abü Hakim (the son she reportedly had with Marzüq) nor her daugh- 
ter appear to have been remembered as having related any hadiths from her. 
However, nearly all compilers note that Sulayman b. Abi Hathma was her son, 
and from al-Hakim al-Naysaburi onward two of her grandsons, Abu Bakr and 
‘Uthman, both sons of Sulayman from different mothers,? are mentioned. Al- 
Mizzī (d. 742/1341) and Ibn Hajar also state that al-Shifa’ had a mawla,2° Abū 
Ishāg.?! These men are all credited with having transmitted hadiths on her 
authority. 

While Ibn Sa‘d says nothing in his entry for al-Shifa about her life post- 
hijra, biographers from the fifth/eleventh century onward generally make some 
statements about it. By focussing on al-Shifa"s life following her migration to 
Medina, Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr creates the impression that she was a respected and 
influential figure there. He describes her as a woman of sound judgment and 
excellence (kanat min 'uqala' al-nisa wa fudalā'ihinna),?? and states that the 


16 “Izz al-Din b. al-Athir Abū l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Jazari, Usd al-ghaba fi marifat 
al-sahaba, eds. ‘Ali Muhammad Mu'awwid et al. (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 2003), 
7362; Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. Hajar al-Asqalani, Al-Isdba ft tamyiz al-sahaba, eds. ‘Adil Ahmad 
‘Abd al-Mawjüd and ‘Ali Muhammad Mu‘awwid (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Tlmiyya, 1995), 
8:201. 

17  Yüsuf b. Abdallah b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Barr, Al-Isti‘ab fi ma'rifat al-ashab, eds. ‘Ali 
Muhammad Mu‘awwid and ‘Adil Ahmad ‘Abd al-Mawjüd (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiy- 
ya, 1995), 4:423. 

18  Abü ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah al-Hakim al-Naysābūrī, Al-Mustadrak ‘ala l-Sahi- 
hayn, ed. Hamdi al-Dimirdash Muhammad (Mecca and Riyadh: Maktaba Nizar Mustafa 
al-Bāz, 2000), 7:2463 (Kitab Ma'rifat al-sahaba); Ibn al-Athīr, Usd, 7:162; Ibn Hajar, Isāba 
8:202-203. See also: Abū l-Qàsim Sulayman b. Ahmad al-Tabarani, Mujam al-kabir, ed. 
Abū Muhammad al-Asyūtī (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Tlmiyya, 2007), 10:319-320. 

19 Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagāt, 5:268—270. 

20 Le. an enslaved man whom she had manumitted. 

21 Jamal al-Din Abū l-Hajjaj Yusuf al-Mizzī, Tahdhib al-kamal fi asma' al-rijal, ed. Bashar 
‘Awwad Ma'rüf (Beirut: Mu'assasat al-Risala, 1992), 35:207; Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. Hajar al- 
‘Asqalani, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, ed. Mustafa ‘Abd al-Qadir ‘Ata (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al- 
"Ilmiyya, 1994), 12:379. 

22  Ibn‘Abdal-Barr, Isti‘ab, 4:423. This statement is repeated in most of the later biographical 
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Prophet granted her a dar,” where she lived with her son Sulayman. He also 
recounts that the Prophet used to take his mid-day siesta at al-Shifa"s home, 
and she kept a mattress and loincloth for him to use while sleeping; her chil- 
dren kept these relics until the later Umayyad caliph Marwan b. al-Hakam 
(d. 65/685)?^ confiscated them,?5 presumably when he was governor of Med- 
ina. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr also relates that when ‘Umar was caliph, he consulted her, 
and occasionally put her in charge of some of the affairs of the market, i.e. 
apparently in Medina.” (It should be noted here that Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr's entry 
for Sulayman b. Abi Hathma also states that ‘Umar put Aim in charge of the 
market—more on this presently.)?” Al-Shifa’ related hadiths,?8 and in Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Barr's entry, the ruqyat al-namla tradition is presented as part of her bio- 
graphical persona, as we will see. 

What if any historical information about this female figure might these bio- 
graphical representations provide? The terms used in Ibn Sa‘d’s entry (aslamat 
… gadiman) denote a person who converted early on in the Meccan phase 
of Muhammad's preaching.?? The phrase “before the hijra” (qabla l-hijra) fur- 
thermore directs the audience/reader to avoid mistakenly classifying al-Shif@ 
among the majority of Meccans, who converted after the fall of Mecca once 
they had little choice in the matter, and there were clear social and mater- 
ial advantages associated with joining Muhammad's community. Nonetheless, 
several well-known lists of early Muslims do not contain any reference to her.5° 


works consulted for this study; see Ibn al-Athīr, Usd, 7162; al-Mizzi, Tahdhib, 35:207; Ibn 
Hajar, Isāba, 8:201; Salah al-Din Khalil b. Aybak al-Safadi, Kitab al-Waft bi-l-wafayat, ed. 
Widad al-Qadi (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1982), 16168. 

23 For the possible meanings of this term, as well as other sources that assert this, see below. 

24 For him, see Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Istīāb, 3:444—446. 

25 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Istīāb, 4:423. This also is often repeated in later works; see Ibn al-Athir, 
Usd, 7363; al-Mizzi, Tahdhib, 35:207; Ibn Hajar, Isaba, 8:201; al-Safadi, Waft, 16:168. 

26 — "warubbama walla-hà shay’ min amr al-suq" (Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Istīāb, 4:424). All of the 
later biographical sources used here state that ‘Umar consulted her (Ibn al-Athir, Usd, 
7162; al-Mizzi, Tahdhib, 35:207; Ibn Hajar, Isaba, 8:202; al-Safadi, Waft, 16168), but neither 
Ibn al-Athir nor al-Safadi (d. 764/1363) mention him giving her any role in the market. 

27 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Isti'áb, 2:210; Ibn al-Athir, Usd, 2:547. 

28 That he does not mention that she related hadiths is typical of most of Ibn Sa‘d’s entries 
for early Muslim women who are credited in other sources with having done so; see Asma 
Sayeed, Women and the Transmission of Religious Knowledge in Islam (Cambridge and New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 2013), 75. 

29 Miklos Muranyi, “The First Muslims in Mecca: A Social Basis for a New Religion?" in The 
Life of Muhammad, ed. Uri Rubin (Aldershot: Ashgate Variorum, 1998), 99. 

go See for example Ibn Hisham’s (d. 213/833) lists of early converts (Abū Muhammad ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. Hisham b. Ayyüb al-Ma‘afiri, AL-Sira al-nabawiyya, eds. Mustafa al-Saggā et 
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Itis difficult to determine what historical basis key features of al-Shifa"s bio- 
graphical entries compiled by Ibn Sa‘d and Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr might have. The 
isnad given for a pietistic hadith related in the Musnad ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855) 
on her authority states that she was “among the women who made the hijra”?! 
A tradition related in al-Bukhārī's (d. 256/870) Adab al-mufrad recounts that 
when Abū Bakr b. Sulayman b. Abi Hathma was asked when people began to 
write the title amir al-mu’minin (Commander of the Faithful), 82 he related that 
according to his grandmother al-Shifa'—"and she was among the first women 
to make the hijra, and whenever ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, may God be pleased with 
him, would go to the market he would visit her"?3—when ‘Umar was caliph, 
he requested the governor of Iraq to send him two men who could inform 
him about conditions there. When these two messengers arrived in Medina, 
they asked to see the amir al-mu'minin, and from that time onward this title 
was used in writing.?^ It is difficult to escape the suspicion that such trans- 
mitters’ statements about al-Shifa' were intended to identify a rather obscure 
figure, in order to bolster the authority of the hadith in question—or possibly, 
to enhance the prestige of Abū Bakr b. Sulayman b. Abi Hathma by presenting 
his female ancestor as exceptionally meritorious.55 


al. (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Tlmiyya, 2001), 189-198, 238—243, 265-269); Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagāt, 
1:285—286; 3:139; see also Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Uthmān al-Dhahabi, Siyar a'lam al- 
nubalā”, eds. Shu‘ayb al-Arna'üt and Husayn al-Asad (Beirut: Mu'assasat al-Risāla, 2001), 
1144-145. 

31 Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad al-Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Abd 
al-Shāfī (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Tlmiyya, 1993), 6:403. 

32 Le. presumably primarily in correspondence. 

33 “wa känat min al-muhajirat al-uwal, wa kana Umar ibn al-Khattāb radiya 'llāhu 'anhu idha 
huwa dakhala l-süq dakhala 'alayhā” Note however that as this tradition is recounted by 
al-Hakim and Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, this phrase only reads: “wa kanat min al-muhdjirat al-uwal" 
(and she was among the first women to make the hijra); see al-Hakim, Mustadrak, 71689 
(K. Ma'rifat al-sahāba); Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Istīāb, 3:239. 

34 Muhammad Nasir al-Din al-Albani, Sahih Al-Adab al-mufrad li-l-Imām al-Bukhārī (Jubail, 
Saudi Arabia: Dar al-Siddiq, 1994), 390-391. Al-Albani judges the isnād of this tradition to 
be sahih (al-Albani, Sahih, 391). 

35 While al-Zuhri reportedly stated that Abū Bakr was among the knowledgeable (‘ulama’) 
of the Quraysh, and Ibn Hibban included him among the reliable transmitters (thiqat), 
he nonetheless does not appear to have been a notably prolific or greatly sought after 
source of hadiths. Ibn Hajar states that he transmitted from seven persons, including his 
grandmother al-Shifa’, and only eight are said to have related hadiths from him (Tahd- 
hib al-tahdhib, ed. Mustafa ‘Abd al-Qadir ‘Ata (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Tlmiyya, 1994), 
12:23). He is classified among the Successors; no death date appears to be available for 
him. 
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The assertion that the Prophet allocated a dar to al-Shifa’ where she lived 
with her son Sulayman? is interesting on several counts. In this context, a 
"dar" appears to be a compound, made up of rooms or apartments built around 
a common courtyard,” perhaps including some adjacent farmland as well.58 
Ibn Shabba (d. 262/875) quotes several traditions that mention this property. 
According to one: 


Al-Shifa bt. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd Shams b. Khalaf b. Saddad selected and 
took possession of her dar; (its entrance is) on al-Hakkakin road in the 
(same) neighbourhood. A portion of it went out of her descendants' pos- 
session—and they were the Banü Sulayman b. Abi Hathma al-Adawi— 


and it came to be for al-Fadl b. al-Rabī', and a portion of it remained in 
their hands.39 


Another tradition appears in Ibn Shabba’s chapter on places of prayer (masajid) 
which the Prophet had used in Medina at one time or another. It lists the 
dar of al-Shifa' among several such sites, specifying, "The Prophet performed 
the ritual prayer in the dar of al-Shifā', in the room (bayt) to the right of the 
entrance to the dār.”* Yet another account asserts that he performed the Eid 
prayer at her dār.*! However, Ibn Shabba gives the impression that this would 
have only taken place once, perhaps as a temporary measure soon after the 
ritual of Eid prayers was established,*? while al-Samhūdī (d. 911/1506) says it 


36 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Istī āb, 4:423; Ibn al-Athir, Usd, 7162; al-Mizzi, Tahdhib, 35:207; Ibn Hajar, 
Isāba, 8:202. 

37 Francis Edward Peters, Muhammad and the Origins of Islam (Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 1994), 299, no. 21 (following Leone Caetani). In similar traditions, Meir 
Jacob Kister translates dar as “court”; e.g. “Land Property and Jihad: A Discussion of Some 
Early Traditions," Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 34, no. 3 (1991): 
306. 

38 For this possibility, see Isaac Hasson, “Contributions à l'étude des Aws et des Hazrag,” 
Arabica 36 (1989): 7-8. 

39 Abū Zayd ‘Umar b. Shabba al-Numayrī al-Basri, Tarikh al-Madina al-munawwara, ed. 
Fahim Muhammad Shaltūt (Beirut: Dar al-Turath, 1990), 1:248—249; see also: Nur al-Din ‘Ali 
b. Ahmad al-Misrī al-Samhüdi, Wafa’ al-wafa bi-akhbar dar al-Mustafa, ed. Muhammad 
Muhyi al-Din ‘Abd al-Hamid (Beirut: Dar Īhyā al-Turāth al-‘Arabi, 1981), 3:881. I would like 
to thank Walid Saleh for assistance in translating this passage. 

40 Ibn Shabba, Tarikh, 1:73; al-Samhudi, Wafā, 3:880. 

41 “salla Rasūl Allah salla 'llahu alayhi wa sallam al-'id ‘inda dar al-Shifā” (Ibn Shabba, Tarikh, 
1133-134). 

42 The tradition goes on to say that then he prayed it in the Harrat al-Daws, and finally in 
the musallā, where he continued to perform it for the rest of his life (Ibn Shabba, Tārīkh, 
1133-134). See also: al-Samhūdī, Wafa’, 3:781. 
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means that the Prophet actually led this prayer at the musalla, i.e. the site typ- 
ically used for Eid prayers.^? Such apparent efforts to minimise the latter report 
or to interpret it away may stem in part from its lack of congruence with later 
ritual practice, or perhaps from puzzlement as to why—if Eid prayers had to be 
held in a “domestic” space at all—a dar belonging to a senior male Companion 
would not have been selected. 

Muhammad reportedly allocated various pieces of land and property in 
Medina to certain Companions who had migrated from Mecca, as well as to 
groups of people, especially after the expulsion of the Banū Nadir. Such allot- 
ments had several political implications: They gave Muhammad some leverage 
over groups attempting to settle in Medina, as well as a way to reward key 
followers, and strengthened the position of his fledgling community within 
Medinas economy.^^ It can also be said that such grants would not only be a 
way of giving migrants significant material inducement to remain in Medina, 
but also of maximising their stake in the successful outcome of Muhammad's 
community-building venture there. 

The statements that the Prophet allocated al-Shifa’ a dar could be read as 
implying that in his eyes, she was a follower whose loyalty was worth reward- 
ing as well as continuing to cultivate, possibly because she was a person with 
some influence. Nonetheless, the traditions related by Ibn Shabba that mention 
this dar are textually embedded within a constellation of broader concerns that 
arose several generations at least after Muhammad's death, and need to be read 
with these factors in mind. These range from ongoing constructions of Medina 
as sacred through the memorialisation of particular sites as places where cer- 
tain storied events occurred or rituals were performed by the Prophet, to the 
assertion of rights to plots of land in the town by the descendants of various 
Companions. 

That Muhammad is said to have allocated the dar to al-Shifa’ herself and that 
she reportedly lived there with her son Sulayman who had made the hijra with 
her while he was a young boy^? could suggest that her husband Abū Hathma 
was not with her in Medina. This might be because he was deceased by that 
time, or had divorced her, although it seems more likely that his presence goes 
unmentioned because she was the more prominent of the two.^9 Whatever the 


43  Al-Samhūdī, Waja’, 3:881. He says that this is the case because al-Shifa"s dar was near both 
the musallā and the market. For a tradition that might portray it as having had a similar 
location, see below. 

44  Kister, "Land property and Jihad," 304-305. 

45 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Istīāb, 2:210. 

46 Abū Hathma’s full name was ‘Abdallah b. Hudhayfa, or possibly ‘Adi b. Ka‘b b. Hudhayfa b. 
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case, this grant of property gives the impression that she functioned in Medina 
as the head of her household—at least, as long as her son was a minor While 
one might infer that given the norms of the time as well as the apparent size of 
the dar, relatives, enslaved persons or clients might also have lived there with 
her, classical biographers do not discuss this. Apparently, what they wished to 
highlight is her religious merits, as implied by the Prophet's allocation of a dar 
to her, where he moreover is said to have visited her. The assertions that he 
used to take a siesta at her home and that objects he touched were kept as rel- 
ics by her children serve to further emphasise her merits, which in turn could 
be taken to reflect well on her descendants.^? 

While biographical works consulted for this study from Ibn Hibban's Kitab 
al-thiqat onwards typically state that al-Shifa’ related some hadiths, she does 
notappear to have been credited with very many. There is no chapter of hadiths 
attributed to her in the musnads of either al-Tayalisi (d. 204/818) or al-Humaydi 
(d. 219/834). While Ahmad b. Hanbal's (d. 241/855) musnad provides such a 
chapter, it only contains two traditions: One is a version of the ruqyat al-namla 
tradition, and the other is a pietistic hadith. Al-Tabarani’s (d. 360/971) Mujam 
al-kabir ascribes only seven or eight hadiths to her (excluding repetitions).# 
Interestingly, her name appears in the isnads of a couple of traditions that 
deal with written correspondence in the early community. One, which appears 
in al-Bukhārīs Adab al-mufrad, has already been discussed above. Another 


Tammam b. Ghanim b. ‘Abdallah b. Uwayj b. ‘Adi b. Ka'b al-‘Adawi al-Madanī (Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdhib, 12:23). It seems that he was an obscure figure about whom few details were pre- 
served; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr for example says nothing about when he converted or made hijra, 
nor does he mention his participation in any battles (Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Istīāb, 4195). 

47 Interestingly, a tradition recounts that one day at the dawn prayer, ‘Umar noticed that 
Sulayman was not present; then “Umar went to the market—and Sulayman's dwelling 
(maskan Sulayman) was between the market and the Prophet's mosque—and he passed 
by al-Shifa’, mother of Sulayman. He said to her, ‘I did not see Sulayman in the dawn 
(prayer) ..”” (Malik b. Anas, Muwatta’ al-Imam Malik—riwayat Yahya b. Yahya al-Laythi 
(Arabic-English), trans. Muhammad Rahimuddin (Beirut: Iv li-l-Taba‘a wa-Nashr, 1985), 
132-133 (Kitab al-Salat)). This could be interpreted variously: “maskan Sulayman’ could 
refer here to a room or apartment where he lives within the dar belonging to al-Shifa’, or 
perhaps Sulayman, evidently no longer a child, is now regarded as the owner of the dar, 
although his mother lives there with him. If the latter is assumed to be the case, then one 
could infer that she only held the dar in trust for him while he was a minor. Nonetheless, 
Ibn Shabba's reference to her descendants retaining possession of part of the property 
suggests that she remained its recognised owner until she died. 

48 It should be noted that these distinctions are presented as unusual, yet not as unique to 
al-Shif2'; cf. the entry for another female Companion, Umm Sulaym bt. Milhan (Ibn Sad, 
Tabagāt, 8:467—469). 

49  al-Tabaräni, Mu‘jam, 10:318-320. 
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is recounted by Ibn Sa'd in his chapter about the letters that Muhammad 
reportedly sent to several rulers calling them to Islam.5? It is difficult to know 
what to make of this association between al-Shifa' and written correspond- 
ence?! (more on this below). 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr's assertion that “Umar sought out her views; he was pleased 
with her and gave her precedence"?? seems to imply that not only did he ask 
for her advice at times—much as he is said to have occasionally consulted 
women who had certain kinds of experiential knowledge5?— but that he gave 
her opinions particular weight. Unfortunately, no details are provided, nor is 
it clear from where Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr obtained this information. In the context 
of this biographical entry, its function seems to be to depict her as a woman 
with an unusual reputation for intelligence and good judgment. The statement 
that ‘Umar occasionally put her in charge of some of the affairs of the market 
seems to be intended to further emphasise this.5+ Presenting al-Shifa’ as pos- 
sessing intellect and discernment bolsters the credibility of the rugyat al-namla 
tradition by signalling to the reader/audience that al-Shifa’ could be expected 
to have understood the legal ramifications of transmitting a hadith on a much- 
debated topic.55 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr's entry for al-Shifā recounts two versions of the rugyat 
al-namla tradition. The first simply states: "The Messenger of God said to 


her, ‘Teach Hafsa rugyat al-namla as you taught her al-kitab!” This particular 


50 Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagāt, 1:365. This is a combined report, so it is difficult to determine exactly 
what portions of this lengthy tradition are ascribed to her specifically. For a study on these 
letters attributed to Muhammad, see Lecker, "The Preservation of Muhammad's Letters." 

51 al-Balādhurī (d. 279/892) includes al-Shifā' in his list of literate Meccans; see Dmitri V. Fro- 
lov, "The Spread of Literacy in Mecca and Medina at the Time of Muhammad,’ in The 
Humanities in Russia: Soros Laureates. The 1994 All-Russia Competition of Research Projects 
in the Humanities (Moscow: [International Science Foundation], 1997), 136. I would like to 
thank Sebastian Guenther for this source. 

52 “wa kāna Umar b. al-Khattab yugaddimu-hā bi-L-ra)y wa yardā-hā wa yufaddilu-ha." 

53 Malik, Muwatta’, 664 (Kitab al-Rahn). 

54 That Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr separately asserts that ‘Umar put al-Shifa' and her son Sulayman in 
charge of some ofthe affairs of the market can be interpreted in various ways. It is possible 
that a post “originally” attributed to al-Shifa' came to be mistakenly ascribed to her son 
(due to scribal error, or perhaps also in part to later compilers’ doubts that ‘Umar would 
give such a task to a woman). The reverse is also possible, though it seems less likely that 
a role "originally" performed by Sulayman would erroneously be attributed to his mother. 
One could even speculate that ‘Umar was remembered as directing al-Shif@ to fill in for 
Sulayman when necessary—or vice versa. 

55 For the impact of transmitters’ reputations for legal discernment on the acceptability of 
hadiths recounted on their authority, see Sayeed, Women and the Transmission, 65, 68, 96— 
97. 
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wording—“al-kitab” rather than *al-kitaba"—also appears in an elaborated ver- 
sion of the ruqyatal-namla tradition which is quoted by al-Hakim.* This raises 
the question of what “al-kitab” connotes here, as well as which wording is older. 
In this context, “al-kitab” could mean “writing,” or “the Book,” i.e. the 
Quran. The lector difficilior here appears to be “al-kitaba,” as it has an extra let- 
ter, and is also more ambiguous. While one can speculate why this tradition 
would link ruqya to writing? the connection is not readily apparent. A scribe 
might presume that "al-kitaba" is a mistake and "correct" it by writing "al-kitab" 
(meaning the Qur'an), which could seem to make better sense in light of well- 
known hadiths advising that qur’anic verses be used for healing.5? Also, the 
fact that al-Khattabi (d. 388/998) states that the ruqyat al-namla tradition is 
evidence in favour of the view that teaching women how to write is not a rep- 
rehensible act (ghayr makrüh)9? could suggest an additional motive for such 
a scribal emendation—in order to reduce this tradition's value in this debate 
by making it unclear whether the Prophet is approvingly mentioning that al- 
Shifa had taught Hafsa how to write,9! or that she instructed her in (some of 
the contents of) the Qur'àn.9? While it seems more likely that “al-kitaba’ is the 
older wording, it may never be possible to determine whether this is the case. 


56 al-Hākim, Mustadrak, 7:2462 (Kitab Marifat al-sahaba). 

57 For the primary meaning of “kitab” in the qurànic text as “writing,” see Daniel Madigan, 
The Qur'ün's Self-Image: Writing and Authority in Islam's Scripture (Princeton, NJ and 
Woodstock, Oxfordshire: Princeton University Press, 2001), 82. 

58 For example, one could speculate that the tradition is intended to imply that much like 
writing, ruqya is a technical skill that some people need to master in order to benefit 
the community, or that the point is the emphasise ruqya's permissibility by linking it to 
writing, which has an aura of sacredness due to its association with scriptures. It is also 
possible that ruqya and writing are linked here due to (controversial) healing and protec- 
tion practices involving writing—more on these presently. 

59 See for example Ibn Wahb, al.Jāmi” 2:791-794; Abū Dawid, Sunan, 3:396—398 (Kitab al- 
Tibb). 

60 Abū Sulayman Hamd b. Muhammad al-Khattabi, Ma‘alim al-sunan: sharh Sunan Abi 
Dāwūd, ed. ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Abd al-Shafi Muhammad (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 
1996), 4:210. 

61  Whilelittleis known at present about the origins and development of the medieval debate 
about whether women should be taught to write, available evidence appears to suggest 
that this was not a question that attracted much concern before the fourth/tenth century; 
see Aisha Geissinger, Gender and Muslim Constructions of Exegetical Authority: A Reread- 
ing of the Classical Genre of Qur'an Commentary (Leiden: Brill, 2015), 248—255. 

62 For a critical examination of a tradition that depicts ‘Umar telling Hafsa to verify the 
"correct" reading of a gurānic verse see Aisha Geissinger, "No, a Woman Did Not ‘Edit 
the Quran': Towards a Methodologically Coherent Approach to a Tradition Portraying a 
Woman and Written Qur’anic Materials” Journal of the American Academy of Religion 85, 
no. 2 (June 2017): 416-445. 
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The second version of the ruqyat al-namla tradition recounted by Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Barris an elaborated one, which recounts on al-Shifa"s authority that she did 
incantations in pre-Islamic times; she had also pledged allegiance to Muham- 
mad prior to his hijra. After she had migrated to Medina, she went to the 
Prophet and said that she “used to perform ruqya using the incantations of the 

jāhiliyya” and asked if she could demonstrate these to him. He assented, and 
among those that that she demonstrated was the one for namla. The Prophet 
responded: 


Perform incantation in the following way, and teach it to Hafsa: "In the 
name of God. Prayers firm, forceful, seeking refuge from their mouths, 
that they harm no one. O God, remove the harm, cure the people.’ Recite 
this seven times over a saffron twig, and put it in a clean place; then rub it 
on a stone along with vinegar made of wine from Thagīf, and daub it on 
the namla.8? 


In this tradition—which al-Hakim several decades earlier had already presen- 
ted as part of her biography®*—-while al-Shifa"s commitment to monotheism 
dates from well before the hijra, she does not initially integrate her knowledge 
of pre-Islamic healing practices, which presumably involved the invocation of 
pagan deities or other supernatural beings, with her new beliefs. Following her 
migration to Medina, however, she decides to do so, and requests Muhammad's 
verdict. His response is to counter her enactment of these practices with a 
performance of his own, by modelling an incantation that accords with mono- 
theistic sensibilities. Not only this, but the Prophet provides directions as to the 
preparation of certain ingredients to use when treating namla. At this point 
in the text, any illusion that a contemporary reader might have that Ibn 'Abd 
al-Barr is simply presenting reports he received about a woman who lived in 
north-west Arabia at the dawn of Islam dissipates in the face of step-by-step 
directions apparently meant to enable readers/audiences of his own time and 
place to perform a healing incantation in a manner that he deems doctrinally 
acceptable. 


63 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Istīāb, 4:424; similarly, Ibn al-Athir, Usd, 7:162—163; Ibn Hajar, Isaba, 8:202. 
Ibn Hajar attributes the anecdote and the wording of the incantation to different author- 
ities, which suggests that the latter was a later addition. 

64  al-Hakim, Mustadrak, 7:2462-2463 (Kitab Marifat al-sahaba). Several centuries later, al- 
Dhahabi (d. 748/1348) stated that one of the transmitters is unknown. 
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1.2 Provenance and Early Transmission: The Available Evidence 
At least one version of the ruqyat al-namla tradition appears in nine Sunni 
hadith compilations. In addition to those already mentioned, these include: 
the Musannaf of Ibn Abi Shayba (d. 235/849), the Sunan Abi Dawid (d. 275/ 
889), and al-NasāT's (d. 303/915-916) Sunan al-kubrā, as well as al-Bayhagī's 
(d. 458/1066) collection of the same name. It is also found in the Sharh ma'ant 
al-athar of al-Tahawi (d. 321/933). Some of these sources provide more than one 
version of this tradition. In the following analysis of the isnads, which is based 
on the methodology pioneered by Gautier H.A. Juynboll® as well as its further 
development by Najam Haider? I have grouped these versions into two main 
categories:68 

(1) The “rugya only” category, meaning those versions that simply direct an 
unnamed woman/al-Shifa to teach another woman (identified as Hafsa, 
either in the tradition itself or occasionally by a transmitter) her ruqya, 
e.g. ^... there was a woman with her [Hafsa]—she was called al-Shifa'— 
performing an incantation against namla. The Prophet said, ‘Teach it to 
Hafsa””59 "Teach Hafsa your ruqya."? 

(2) The “writing” category, meaning those versions that also mention having 
taught Hafsa writing (or possibly, the Book), e.g. “... The Messenger of God 
came in when I was with Hafsa, and he said to me, "Won't you teach her 
ruqyat al-namla, just as you taught her how to write? "71 


65 Le. Ibn Wahb's Jami‘, the Musannaf Abd al-Razzāg, the Musnad Ahmad b. Hanbal, al- 
Tabarānīs Mujam al-kabir, and al-Hākim's Mustadrak. 

66 For a summary of this, see the introduction to his Encyclopedia of Canonical Hadith 
(Leiden: Brill, 2007). 

67 As demonstrated in his article, "The Geography of the Isnād: Possibilities for the Recon- 
struction of Local Ritual Practice in the 2nd/8th Century” Der Islam go, no. 2 (2013): 306- 
346. 

68 I have not carried out an isnād analysis of versions in the third category—those that 
discuss al-Shifa’s rugya in pre-Islamic times, how she asked the Prophet permission to 
practice it, the words of the incantation, etc., primarily because traditions of this type 
likely constitute later elaborations upon an earlier core. 

69 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 6:318; Abū ‘Abd al-Rahman Ahmad b. Shu'ayb al-Nasa'i, Al-Sunan al- 
kubrā, ed. Abū Anas Jadallah b. Hasan al-Khaddash (Riyadh: Maktabat al-Rushd, 2006), 
2:1167 (Kitab al-Tibb); al-Tabaràni, Mujam, 10:320; al-Hakim, Mustadrak, 8:2938 (Kitab al- 
Ruqya wa L-tamā'im); similarly, Abt Jafar Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Salama b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
al-Azdi al-Misrī al-Tahawi, Sharh mani al-athar, ed. Ibrahim Shams al-Din (Beirut: Dar 
al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 2006), 4:149 (Kitab al-Karaha). 

70  IbnAbiShayba, Musannaf, 8:30-31; al-Tabarani, Mujam, 10:320. 

71 Abu Dawid, Sunan, 3:393 (Kitab al-Tibb); Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 6:403; al-Nasāī, Sunan, 
2:167 (Kitab al-Tibb); al-Tahawi, Sharh, 4149 (Kitab al-Karāha); Abū Bakr Ahmad b. al- 
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FIGURE 10.1 The “ruqya only” category 


A comparison of the isnads of figures 1 and 2 suggests several things. First of 
all, it appears that Sufyan al-Thawr (d. 161/778, Basra), as the common link in 
most of the isnads of versions belonging to the ruqya alone category, seems to 


Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Bayhaqi, A/-Sunan al-kubrā, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Qadir ‘Ata (Beirut: 
Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 2010), 9:587 (Kitab al-Dahaya). Similarly, Ibn Abi Shayba, Musan- 
naf, 8:31 (Kitab al-Tibb); al-Tabarānī, Mujam, 10:318—319. 
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have played a noteworthy role in their circulation in southern Iraq. But versions 
belonging to the writing category reportedly go back to one of two Syrian com- 
mon links—either to ‘Abd al- Aziz b. Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (d. after 140/757),7? 
or to Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri (d. 124/742). Second, the partial common links of ver- 
sions from both categories—Muhammad al-Munkadir (d. ca. 130/747)” in the 
case of the ruqya alone category, and Salih b. Kaysan (d. ca. 141/758)” for the 
writing category—are Medinans. Nonetheless, after Abü Bakr b. Sulayman b. 
Abi Hathma there is no overlap among the isnāds of these two categories. If 
the possibility that these attributions to him have some historical basis is to be 
entertained, this would suggest that he recounted the ruqyat al-namla tradition 
in different ways. However, given the different regional associations of the two 
categories, it seems more probable that these distinctions developed once the 
tradition had made its way to Syria and Iraq. 

The phrase, "just as you taught her writing (or perhaps, the Book)" is a sub- 
ordinate clause in versions of the ruqyat al-namla tradition within which it 
appears. Its function is apparently to rhetorically legitimate the disputed prac- 
tice of ruqya by drawing an implicit link between it and writing (or, in the 
case of the versions that read "al-kitāb,” possibly between ruqya and certain 
quranic verses). Writing is often associated with scriptures and religious know- 
ledge in these texts, and both incantations and writing were used together in 
certain types of healing practices, such as when quranic verses were written, 
dissolved in water, and the resulting liquid administered to sick persons or 
women in labour.” It is possible that the circulation of the “ruqya only” cat- 
egory in Iraq in the mid-second/eighth century could be related to two factors: 
First, early debates about recording any text in writing aside from the Quran 
were reportedly particularly intense there.”% Second, the use of writing in amu- 
lets and healing practices is said to have been strongly opposed by a number of 


72 He was a son of the Umayyad caliph, ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. Hadith critics had varying 
views of his reliability as a transmitter (Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 6:307—308). 

73 Muhammad b. al-Munkadir b. ‘Abdallah b. al-Hudayr b. ‘Abd al-*Uzzà b. ‘Amir b. al-Harith 
b. Haritha b. Sa‘d b. Taym b. Murra al-Taymi was a Successor (Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 9:407— 
409). 

74 He was a Successor, one of the fuqaha of Medina who collected hadiths, and was a tutor 
to the children of the Umayyad caliph, ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (Ibn Hibbān, Thigāt, 3:444; 
Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad b. ‘Uthman al-Dhahabi, Tarikh al-Islam wa-wafayat 
al-mashahir wa-l-a‘lam, ed. “Umar ‘Abd al-Salam Tadmurī (Beirut: Dar al-Kitāb al-‘Arabi, 
2001), 178ff., years 141-160 AH). 

75 Eg. Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, 8:23—25 (Kitab al-Tibb). 

76 Gregor Schoeler, “Oral Torah and Hadith: Transmission, Prohibition of Writing, Redac- 
tion,’ in Hadith: Origins and Developments, ed. Harald Motzki (Aldershot: Ashgate Vari- 
orum, 2004), 73—74. 
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religious authorities in Iraq as well.77 One could infer that in such a context, the 
phrase “... just as you taught her writing" would not be an effective way to con- 
vey the notion that the practice of ruqyat al-namla is uncontroversial, so it was 
never added—or perhaps, it was dropped. But the reasons for this geographical 
variation are unclear. 


To sum up the findings thus far: This investigation has turned up more ques- 
tions than answers. The "original" form of the ruqyat al-namla tradition might 
have been about two unnamed women rather than either al-Shif or Hafsa. 
The representations of al-Shifa’ in the biographical works consulted for this 
study have evidently been shaped to varying extents by various and fluctu- 
ating concerns, ranging from those of hadith critics, to land claims in Med- 
ina made by persons claiming her as their ancestor, as well as by the associ- 
ation of the ruqyat al-namla tradition with her. It was not possible to verify 
any biographical details about this female figure, as information was either 
lacking, or it was unclear whether any seemingly corroborating items actually 
had their origins in the ruqyat al-namla tradition. The isnad analysis indicates 
that in the second/eighth century, two versions of this tradition, one men- 
tioning ruqya only, and the other ruqya with writing, circulated in Iraq and 
Syria respectively. The historical origins of the reference to writing— "just as 
you taught her writing (a/-kitāba)” (or, in a few instances noted above, possibly 
“the Book")—are unclear, though “al-kitaba” seems more likely to be the “older” 
wording. 

Can the ruqyat al-namla tradition in and of itself provide evidence that al- 
Shifa’ was literate—or for that matter, if Hafsa was? In view of all of the prob- 
lems discussed above relating to the "original" form of this tradition, as well as 
where the reference to writing came from, the answer appears to be in the neg- 
ative. It should also be kept in mind that in the hadith compilations arranged 
by subject as they have come down to us and that contain one or more ver- 
sions of the ruqyat al-namla tradition, these most often appear in sections or 
chapters that discuss the subject of ruqya and various allied practices meant to 
provide supernatural healing and protection. Significantly, they do not appear 
in chapters or sections that discuss knowledge (ilm), writing, or related top- 
ics. This suggests that for the compilers (and/or redactors) of these works, the 
ruqyat al-namla tradition was thought to be primarily relevant to debates about 
the legal status of incantations; the reference to writing found in some versions 
would seem to have often been regarded by them as primarily rhetorical. 


77; Eg. Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, 8:24—25 (Kitab al-Tibb). 
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Other potentially corroborating evidence has been mentioned above: (1) The 
presence of al-Shifa’ in the isnads of a couple of traditions discussing written 
correspondence in the early community, which could be interpreted as indic- 
ating that she was literate, so that she might credibly be presumed to have been 
aware of and perhaps interested in the letters sent by the Prophet or the caliph; 
(2) al-Baladhuri's mention of al-Shifa in a list of literate Meccans. While these 
two items could furnish possible starting points for further research into this 
question, at this point it is unclear whether these isnads and/or al-Balādhurī 
simply reflect the assumption of her literacy on the basis ofthe ruqyat al-namla 
tradition. 

It would be possible to end our investigation here, with a list of histor- 
ical uncertainties. But to do so would forgo an opportunity to consider the 
question—which I would argue is actually more consequential—suggested by 
the quotation of this tradition in a noteworthy number of classical sources, only 
some of which have been discussed above: Why would a tradition attended 
by such ambiguities not only be cited in a number of sources, but discussed 
repeatedly from various angles, for centuries? 


2 Part 11: Ongoing Processes of Translation: Shifting Meanings of the 
ruqyat al-namla Tradition 


In the various versions of the ruqyat al-namla tradition discussed above, Muh- 
ammad (along with the two female figures) is depicted within a first/seventh 
century Medinan context. Yet, at the same time, the authors of the sources 
which quote these different versions also position the Prophet’s interchange 
with al-Shifa’ as speaking to their own times, places, and concerns.” The his- 
tories of reception and interpretation of the ruqyat al-namla tradition vividly 
illustrate some of the mechanisms that enabled such processes of translation, 
as well as some of the controversies that drove them. 

The practice of incantation is arguably endorsed by the last two sūras of 
the quraànic text itself; interestingly, they came to be associated with a story in 
which Muhammad himself was bewitched by aJewish man in Medina, Labid b. 


78 For the role of hadiths in the construction of the life of Muhammad (as well as of his 
Companions) as paradigmatic and pre-eminently authoritative, see for example William 
Graham, "Traditionalism in Islam: An Essay in Interpretation," in Islamic and Comparative 
Religious Studies: Selected Writings, ed. William Graham (Farnham, Surrey: Ashgate, 2010), 
16-26. 
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al-Asam, and the spell was finally undone by the recitation of these two sūras.”? 
The ways that incantation is often portrayed in hadiths also suggests that it 
was long-established popular practice in Arabia as well as in the conquered 
territories in a variety of everyday situations, whether for dealing with fever, 
snake-bite, scorpion sting, severe pain, or even a mule with a propensity for 
bolting. It is presented as a way for women to heal sickly children, as well as 
for aiding mothers in childbirth.8° Nonetheless, a number of the hadith col- 
lections referenced above indicate that in the second/eighth and third/ninth 
centuries, whether or not incantations (as well as a number of other healing 
or protective practices) could be deemed religiously acceptable was a topic 
that occasioned considerable debate among religious scholars. This contro- 
versy served as a vehicle for the expression of imperial anxieties about Muslim 
identity, internal and external communal boundaries, as well as social and cos- 
mic order. 

As Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889) indicates, different theological factions of his 
time disputed about the practice of ruqya in order to assert broader claims. 
Some Muttazilites reportedly dismissed it as a method of healing on rational- 
ist grounds. They also pointed out that while some of the hadiths on the topic 
of incantation permit it, others prohibit it, which in their view was just one 
example among many as to why hadiths could not serve as an authoritative 
source.?! Similarly, discussions as to whether the use of incantations would 
constitute failing to rely on God alone for protection or cure, or an effort to 
avoid what God has destined®? were part of wider disagreements among Sunnis 
about the emerging doctrine of qadr (the divine decree). Utilising the ruqyat 
al-namia tradition as a proof-text in such debates (as Ibn Qutayba for example 
did) was one way that Muhammad could be made present, so that he could 
address theological controversies which took place well after his passing. 


79 X Eg. Mugātil b. Sulayman b. Bashir al-Azdi, Tafsir Mugātil b. Sulayman, ed. Ahmad Farid 
(Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 2003), 3:537. For a study of this tradition, see Michael 
Lecker, “The Bewitching of the Prophet Muhammad by the Jews: A Note a propos ‘Abd al- 
Malik b. Habib’s Mukhtasar fi -tibb” in Jews and Arabs in Pre- and Early Islamic Arabia, ed. 
Michael Lecker (Aldershot and Burlington, vT: Ashgate Variorum, 1998), 561-569. 

80 E.g. Malik, Muwatta’, 817-820 (Kitab al-Jami‘); Ibn Wahb, Jami‘ 2:779-783 (Ft -rugya); ‘Abd 
al-Razzaq, Musannaf, 11:18, 20 (Kitab al-Jami‘); Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, 8:23 (Kitab al- 
Tibb). 

81 AbuüMuhammad Abdallah b. Muslim Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil mukhtalif al-hadith, ed. Muham- 
mad Nafi‘ al-Mustafa (Amman: Dar al-Bashir, and Beirut: Mu'assasat al-Risala, 2004), 608— 
614. 

82  Eg.'Abdal-Razzaq, Musannaf, 1:18 (Kitab al-Jami‘); al-Tahawi, Sharh, 4348150 (Kitab al- 
Karaha). 
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While such theological debates played a role in negotiating boundaries 
within the community, discourses about incantation were also one way to map 
distinctions between Muslims and Others. A number of religious authorities in 
the first few centuries of Muslim history (as well as later) were concerned with 
differentiating between rituals that they regarded as religiously legitimate, and 
“magic” (sihr), and vigorously debated which category incantations and other 
allied healing or protective practices belonged to.8? Some feared that incant- 
ation was too reminiscent of practices associated with religious Others—not 
only Others of the past such as pre-Islamic Arab pagans, who had reportedly 
performed such rituals, invoking their deities or other supernatural beings,®* 
but monotheistic Others still existing in the present, such as Jews, to whom 
some Muslims might turn for healing.55 

Jurists discussed the various hadiths dealing with incantation as well as 
other healing practices in detail, attempting to carefully distinguish between 
practices they deemed acceptable and impermissible.86 Nonetheless, as a pop- 
ular practice that seems to have often been carried out in "domestic" contexts, 
incantation was effectively beyond their supervision or control. As such, dis- 
courses about ruqya were one way to express anxieties about the stability of 
“proper” religious and social hierarchies, while also reiterating and affirming 
the latter. 

Gendered figures and symbols served as particularly potent vehicles for 
such delineations. This dynamic is particularly apparent in traditions regard- 
ing spells that bring about impotence—a problem that the Prophet himself 
is said to have faced®’—as well as traditions about female slaves bewitching 


83 For an overview of some of these debates, see Travis Zadeh, “Magic, Marvel, and Miracle 
in Early Islamic Thought,” in The Cambridge History of Magic and Witchcraft in the West 
from Antiquity to the Present, ed. David Collins (New York: Cambridge University Press, 
2015), 235-267; Michael W. Dols, “The Theory of Magic in Healing,” in Magic and Divina- 
tion in Early Islam, ed. Emilie Savage-Smith (Aldershot: Ashgate Variorum, 2004), 87-101. 
As both Zadeh and Dols point out, attempts to differentiate (legitimate) "religion" from 
“magic” (with the latter identified with heresy, superstition, etc.) are theological and also 
culturally bound. 

84  IbnWabb, Jāmi” 2:778 (Ft -rugya); ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, 11:16 (Kitab al-Jami‘); Ibn 
Abi Shayba, Musannaf, 8:14 (Kitab al-Tibb). 

85 Malik, Muwatta’, 820-821 (Kitab al-Jami‘); Abū Dawid, Sunan, 3:392 (Kitab al-Tibb). For 
these and other similar traditions, see Uri Rubin, “Muhammad the Exorcist: Aspects of 
Islamic-Jewish Polemics” in Muhammad the Prophet and Arabia, ed. Uri Rubin (Farnham, 
Surrey: Ashgate Variorum, 2011), 107—108. 

86 See for example al-Tahawi, Sharh, 4140-153 (Kitab al-Karaha). 

87 ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, 11:13 (Kitab al-Jami‘). Some versions of the story of Muham- 
mad’s bewitchment referred to above present Labid’s daughters as the ones who cast the 
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the free women who owned them, sometimes with the hope of killing the lat- 
ter and thereby gaining their freedom.?? In such traditions, the "correct" and 
divinely willed social hierarchies which place men above women and free per- 
sons above the enslaved are graphically inverted, as men's and free women's 
performances of power are rendered ineffective by supernatural means beyond 
their control—though tellingly, this state of affairs proves to be only temporary. 

Itis against this complex background that the question of what type of cure 
or benefit ruqyat al-namla is supposed to effect was discussed and debated. 
That there was some disagreement on this question is apparent from gharib 
al-hadith works, as well as some later hadith compilations and commentar- 
ies. Debates about its meaning have the paradoxical effect of emphasising 
Muhammad's location in the first/seventh century Arabian past (as this expres- 
sion was apparently already obscure in the late second/eighth century),®9 and 
seeming to bridge this gap of time and space by nonetheless rendering it com- 
prehensible. The multiple meanings attributed to this expression also enable 
Muhammad to seemingly address several different issues. 

In his gharib al-hadith work, Abu 'Ubayd al-Qasim b. Sallam (d. 224/838) 
quotes the grammarian al-Asmaī (d. 213/826) as saying that “al-namla” refers 
to sores that appear on the sides of the body??—shingles, perhaps?” Ibn 
Qutayba concurs with this explanation,9* which is also quoted later by al- 
Hakim and al-Bayhagī.? However, Abū ‘Ubayd also goes on to say that “al- 


spell. There is a long history of association of women with certain types of magic thought 
to bring about various sexual ends, including male impotence; see for example: David 
Frankfurter, "The Social Context of Women's Erotic Magic in Antiquity," in Daughters of 
Hecate: Women and Magic in the Ancient World, eds. Kimberly Stratton and Dayna Kalleres 
(Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press, 2014), 319-339. I would like to thank Kim- 
berly Stratton for this source. 

88 ‘Abd al-Razzāg, Musannaf, 10380181, 183 (Kitab al-Lugta). 

89 Walid Saleh suggests that it might have “originally” meant an incantation intended to 
remove or guard against infestations of ants from a house, but that in any case, early 
grammarians may have simply been presenting their own best guesses as to what ruqyat 
al-namia is (personal communication, November 2015). 

go “hiya qurüh"" takhruju fī al-janb wa-ghayrihi" (Abū ‘Ubayd al-Qasim b. Sallam al-Harawi, 
Kitab Gharib al-hadith, ed. Husayn Muhammad Sharaf (Cairo: Al-Hay’a al-Amma li-Shu‘- 
tn al-Mutābi' al-Amiriyya, 1984), 1:217). 

91  Juynboll translates “namla” as “pustules” (Juynboll, Encyclopedia, 39), while Lecker ren- 
ders it as “small pustules” (Lecker, "The Preservation of Muhammad's Letters,” 6, no. 35). 

92 Ibn Qutayba ‘Abdallah b. Muslim, Gharib al-hadith, ed. ‘Abdallah al-Jabbūrī (Baghdad: al- 
Jumhuriyya al-Traqiyya Wizarat al-Awqaf Ihya' al-Turāth al-Islami, 1977), 2:620. 

93  al-Hakim, Mustadrak, 7:2463 (Kitab Marifat al-sahaba); al-Bayhagī, Sunan, 9:585 (Kitab 
al-Dahaya). 
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namla” means “namima” (slander).?^ The inclusion of the ruqyat al-namla tra- 
dition in chapters or sections that address healing in a number of the hadith 
collections discussed above strongly suggests that in the opinion of their com- 
pilers, ^namla" refers to some sort of physical ailment. However, the second 
definition given by Abū Ubayd seems to indicate that some held that ruqyat 
al-namla is intended to offer protection from a blameworthy trait. 

Building upon the power relations depicted in this hadith, in which a male 
religious and political leader (and household head) supervises the instruc- 
tion given to his wife by a woman from his community, some later medieval 
gharib al-hadith works further elaborate on this latter line of interpretation. Al- 
Zamakhshar (d. 538/1144)—who quotes al-Asma'i's explanation of what the 
word “namla” means—nonetheless asserts that the incantation the Prophet 
instructed al-Shifā to teach Hafsa was as follows: "The bride celebrates. She 
holds sway, and applies kohl; she may do anything, except disobey her hus- 
band.”95 Majd al-Din Ibn al-Athir (d. 606/1210) elaborates, stating that it is said 
(qula) that the ruqyat al-namla in question is a joke or a riddle that women tell, 
“and whoever hears it knows that it is (just) words that neither (bring) harm 
nor benefit.” According to him, Muhammad instructed al-Shifa to teach Hafsa 
this ruqya (i.e. “The bride celebrates ...”) in order to rebuke his wife for divulging 
the secret that he had confided to her.% 

In the explanation credited to al-Asmaī, ruqyat al-namla is intended to heal 
a physical ailment; to the extent that the reader/audience believes that this 
incantation is efficacious, then al-Shifa is presumed to be able to heal through 
it, and also to teach Hafsa how to do so. In that case, it is depicted as words 
of power?" which might well enable a person who knows it to garner status 


94 Abū Ubayd, Gharib, 1:218. However, Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1201) quotes the definition attrib- 
uted to al-Asmaī for “al-namla,’ and states that "al-numla” means namima, slander (Abū 
1-Faraj ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. ‘Alt b. al-Jawzi, Gharib al-hadith, ed. ‘Abd 
al-Mu'ti Amin Qal‘aji (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Ilmiyya, 2004), 2:438). 

95 Jar Allah Mahmūd b. ‘Umar al-Zamakhsharī, Al-Fa’iq fi gharib al-hadith, eds. Muhammad 
Abū al-Fadl Ibrahim and ‘Ali Muhammad al-Bajawi (Cairo: ‘Iysa al-Babi al-Halabi, 1971), 
4:26. Uri Rubin draws attention to this interpretation of al-Zamakhsharīs (Uri Rubin, 
"Hafsa,” Encyclopaedia of the Qur'àn (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 2:398). 

96 = Majd al-Din Abū lI-Sa'adat al-Mubārak b. Muhammad b. al-Athir al-Jazari, Al-Nihaya fi 
gharib al-hadith wa-l-athar, eds. Tahir Ahmad al-Zawi and Mahmūd al-Tanahi (Cairo: Iysā 
al-Babi al-Halabi, 1963), 5:120. The “secret” referred to here is an allusion to an incident 
famously mentioned in Quran 66: 1-5, in which Muhammad spoke in confidence about 
an unspecified matter to an unnamed wife, but she informed a co-wife about it, and some 
sort of crisis ensued. Hafsa is typically identified as the wife who divulged the secret (e.g. 
Mugātil, Tafsir, 3:376). 

97 Forthe gendering of access to words of power in classical qur'anic exegesis, see Geissinger, 
Gender, 44—47. 
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through healing or teaching others to do so—though their transmission and 
utilisation are clearly subordinated to the Prophet's approval. The interpreta- 
tion given by al-Zamakhshari (and rather dubiously elaborated upon by Majd 
al-Din Ibn al-Athir), however, re-presents ruqyat al-namla as words that more 
starkly affirm "correct" gender hierarchies, as women jokingly remind brides— 
who might be tempted to use their bewitching attractiveness in order to assert 
themselves with their new husbands—of their “proper” place. 


3 Conclusion 


The ruqyat al-namla tradition cannot be treated as a neutral vessel of inform- 
ation. Rather, it is a polemical text, which is primarily designed to address 
debates in the second/eighth and third/ninth centuries as well as later about 
the legal status of healing or protective incantations, as well as the associated 
imperial anxieties about religious identity, internal and external boundaries, 
and social as well as cosmic order. 

Most versions of this tradition as we have it today (complete with transmit- 
ters' interjections identifying the women involved) present the Prophet ask- 
ing al-Shifā' to teach his wife Hafsa how to perform this incantation. In this 
depiction, Muhammad is both located in his household in first/seventh cen- 
tury Medina, yet at the same time vividly made present in theological, legal, 
grammatical, and other debates in Iraq, Syria, Egypt and elsewhere. 

The ruqyat al-namla tradition is but one of a number of hadiths dealing with 
allied healing or protective rituals that were apparently intended to bring these 
within the ambit of Muslim custom by rendering them compatible with mono- 
theism and a component of the sunna, at least on a rhetorical-textual level 
(though how this might have affected lived practices is quite another matter). 
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CHAPTER 11 


Cry me a Jahiliyya: Muslim Reconstructions of 
Pre-Islamic Arabian Culture—A Case Study 


Peter Webb 


Forallthe complexities and evidential complications historians confront when 
reconstructing the spread of Islam in the Middle East, there is a substruc- 
ture upon which the whole edifice of early Islam stands, which is yet even 
more knotty and in need of pressing attention. This historical conundrum is 
the concept known in Arabic as al-Jahiliyya. Most commentators interpret al- 
Jahiliyya as the pre-Islamic Arabian world into which Muhammad directed his 
prophetic messages, and al-Jahiliyya thereby embodies both Islam's formative 
milieu and the lore of Islam's pre-history, making it a logical starting point 
for any study that seeks to understand how Islam emerged in Arabia. Yet al- 
Jāhiliyya is a conundrum because the world of pre-Islamic Arabia is very diffi- 
cult to conceptualise. The most detailed accounts were recorded by Muslims 
after an effluxion of several centuries following Muhammad, and while the 
Arabic literature offers us a vast store of information, its interpretation presents 
a double-edged difficulty. 

First, we do not know quite how accurately the Muslim-era stories about al- 
Jāhiliyya map onto the real cultures and societies of pre-Islamic Arabia, partic- 
ularly those of al-Hijaz, the region where Muhammad was born.! And second, 
we do not yet understand the discourses behind the Muslim recording of pre- 
Islamic lore, and hence we do not know what kinds of grains of salt we need to 
take when interpreting the texts. Since both pre-Islam's empirical history and 
the Muslim literary narratives about it are obscure, positivists, narratologists 
and historians of other persuasions grapple with Arabic literature about al- 


1 Theefforts to reconstruct the history of the seemingly *empty Hijaz" are summarised in James 
Montgomery, “The Empty Hijāz” in Arabic Theology, Arabic Philosophy: From the Many to the 
One: Essays in Celebration of Richard M. Frank, ed. James Montgomery (Leuven: Peeters, 2006), 
37-97. Recentarchaeological surveys have revealed little substantive material dating between 
the mid-fourth century and the time of Muhammad (Zbigniew T. Fiema, Ahmad Al-Jallad, 
Michael C.A. Macdonald and Laila Nehmé, “Provincia Arabia: Nabataea, the Emergence of 
Arabic as a Written Language, and Graeco-Arabica” in Arabs and Empires before Islam, ed. 
Greg Fisher (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2015), 395). 
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Jahiliyya with little concrete direction, but because Islam's pre-historic milieu 
is so self-evidently important, scholars are compelled to resolve the puzzle, and 
they currently experiment with different methods. 

One approach cuts the Gordian Knot by discarding Arabic literature about 
al-Jāhiliyya under the premise that it is an “outsider source" of secondary value.? 
This method accordingly privileges archaeology, epigraphy and Late Antique 
Greek and Syriac writing to narrate pre-Islamic Arab history. Taking an opposite 
slant, another group resuscitates the Arabic stories by downplaying the effects 
of narrative, arguing that Muslim writers of third/ninth and fourth/tenth cen- 
tury literature resembled “antiquarians” with “scrupulous” intentions to accur- 
ately record pre-Islamic oral traditions. My sense is that both approaches have 
shortcomings: the first undervalues the earliest extant Arabic-language voices 
when reconstructing Arab history, the second somewhat arbitrarily separates 
Arabic literature into “myth” and “history, and privileges the texts it considers 
"history" to reconstruct pre-Islamic Arabia via selections of anecdotes.^ Echo- 
ing these reservations, some call for a more holistic approach to the Muslim 
reconstruction of Islam in order to identify the agendas under which Muslims 
turned pre-Islamic memories into Jahiliyya stories, and this paper aims to join 
that enterprise. 


2 Greg Fisher "Editor's Introduction,” in Arabs and Empires before Islam, ed. Greg Fisher (Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 2015), 2. 

3 For explications of this approach, see Aziz al-Azmeh, The Arabs in Islam (Berlin: Gerlach, 
2014), 43, 62, and The Emergence of Islam in Late Antiquity (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2014), 173. The methodology is common in Arabists' studies of pre-Islam—see 
Lawrence Conrad, “The Arabs,” in The Cambridge Ancient History, vol. 14: Late Antiquity: 
Empire and Successors, AD 425-600, eds. Averil Cameron, Bryan Ward-Perkins and Michael 
Whitby (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001), 678—700 and Irfan Shahid's compen- 
dious Byzantium and the Arabs (Washington Dc: Dumbarton Oaks, 1984-2009). 

4 Forcritique of Shahid and al-Azmeh, respectively, see Greg Fisher, "Kingdoms or Dynasties: 
Arabs, History and Identity before Islam," Journal of Late Antiquity 4 (2011): 248—249, and Peter 
Webb, “Review of Aziz al-Azmeh The Emergence of Islam in Late Antiquity,’ "Usūr al-Wustā 23 
(2015): 149-153. For critique of the approach favouring Late Antique sources, see Peter Webb, 
"Review of Greg Fisher Arabs and Empires in before Islam” Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies 79, no. 3 (2016), 640—642. 

5 Gerald Hawting, The Idea of Idolatry and the Emergence of Islam (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1999) and Leor Halevi, “Wailing for the Dead: The Role of Women in Early 
Islamic Funerals,’ Past & Present 183 (2004): 3-39 suggest the antithetical relationship of 
Jāhiliyya/Islam was constructed by Muslims to define Islam itself; Rina Drory, “The Abbasid 
Construction of the Jahiliyya: Cultural Authority in the Making,” Studia Islamica 83 (1996): 
33-49 proposes an alternative approach, focused on court culture, to explain the drivers 
behind Muslim Jahiliyya construction. Susan Stetkevych, "The ‘Abbasid Poet Interprets His- 
tory: Three Qasidahs by Abū Tammam,” Journal of Arabic Literature 10 (1979): 49-64 adds 
more nuance in claiming that Muslims created two kinds of Jahiliyya, one a heroic tableau 
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But before we plunge into the challenge of reinterpreting the Jahiliyya stor- 
ies, it bears remembering that the Arabic literary corpus about pre-Islamic 
Arabia is too vast and was compiled by too many varied groups of people to 
enable one comprehensive method of analysis. The building blocks of pre- 
Islamic history— poetry, genealogy, stories, maxims, prosimetric heroic his- 
tories (ayyam al-‘arab) and tales of prophets before Muhammad (asatir al- 
awwalīn)—were written, analysed and recast by historians, litterateurs, cour- 
tiers, state secretaries, genealogists, philologists, jurists, theologians and others 
in a continuous 1,200 year-long multipartite process of creative re-interpreta- 
tion since the earliest extant Arabic writings of the late second/eighth century 
to the present. The plurality of voices demands sophisticated analysis, and 
a fresh approach can begin with some critical introspection. Over the past 
century, there has been substantial discussion of al-Jahiltyya and pre-Islamic 
Arabia, such that we now encounter quite widely-embraced and rather negat- 
ive stereotypes about pre-Islamic “pagan Arab” society. Consequently, there 
is present need to reappraise what we think we know by tracing the gene- 
alogy of scholarship about al-Jahiliyya to identify where the current “canon- 
ical” opinions originated, and thereby peel back the layers of sources through 
centuries of European and Arabic writing to test how now emblematic traits 
of al-Jahiliyya became iconic. Given the infancy of critical "Jāhiliyya Studies” 
research can begin on a case-by-case basis, and to that aim, this paper pur- 
sues the single issue of lamenting the dead in order to explore the utility of 
re-building our impressions of al-Jahiliyya from the ground up. 


1 Juynboll’s Jahiliyya Problem: Lamentation in the Hadith 


My inspiration for examining lamentation ritual stems from a desire to high- 
light a key contribution of G.H.A. Juynboll published in 1983, but which hitherto 


preserved in poetry, and the other a more reprobate anti-Islam discussed in historical writing. 
The spectre of multiple discourses acting to shape varied senses of pre-Islam in Muslim ima- 
ginations is suggested in Alan Jones, “The Oral and the Written: Some Thoughts about the 
Quranic Text,” in Proceedings of the Colloquium on Logos, Ethnos, Mythos in the Middle East 
and North Africa Part One: Linguistics and Literature, eds. Kinga Dévényi and Tamas Ivanyi 
(Budapest: Eótvós Loránd University & Csoma de Kórós Society Section of Islamic Studies, 
1996), 57—66; and Peter Webb, Imagining the Arabs (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 
2016), 258. 

6 Thenegative stereotyping of al-Jāhiliyya is noted in Peter Webb, “Al-Jahiliyya: Uncertain Times 
of Uncertain Meanings,’ Der Islam 91, no. 1 (2014): 70; a view supported in Nadia El Cheikh, 
Women, Islam and Abbasid Identity (Cambridge Ma: Harvard, 2015), 23. 
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has garnered little discussion outside the field of hadith studies. Juynboll pro- 
duced a stimulating critical survey of the traditions associated with niyaha’—a 
funerary ritual in which a group of women (sometimes professional mourn- 
ers)? congregate around a grave and commence loud and public wailing, be- 
moaning the loss and recounting the virtues of the deceased. Juynboll's re- 
search was a challenge to the widely-held belief that niyaha was “one of the cus- 
toms from the Jahiliyya generally felt to be incompatible with Islam”? Niyaha 
wailing does appear to exemplify the universe of ideas conventionally associ- 
ated with al-Jāhiliyya: Juynboll's predecessors had postulated that al-Jahiliyya 
was an era of pre-Islamic Arabian "barbarism”! which was replaced by Islam's 
“program of moral reformation in Arabia" (i.e. “civilisation”)," and the spectre 
of ancient Arabian women clustered around a grave, bearing their hair, wail- 
ing and tearing at their breasts seemed a perfect counterpoint to the “civilised,” 
rational Islam where death’s inevitability was accepted without excessive emo- 
tional display. Scholars before Juynboll indeed did conceptualise niyaha as a 
quintessential pagan Arab custom which Muhammad intended to eradicate, 
and their view had apparent corroboration in numerous prohibitions of niyaha 
recorded in prophetic hadith where wailing is expressly associated with reprob- 
ate pre-Islam: 


7 Niyaha is the primary term in modern scholarship to identify the exaggerated mourning 
practice, though pre-modern Arabic texts often use the term nawh too. Other verbs are 
frequently encountered in pre-modern Arabic with similar connotation: jawwaba (to tear 
clothes in mourning), awwala (to shriek in mourning), nadaba (to recount the virtues of 
the deceased). 

8 There is some, limited, reference to men performing ritual wailing (see Toufic Fahd, 
‘Niyaha,’ in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed. (Leiden: Brill, 1995), 8:64—65). Though pre- 
modern Arabic dictionary definitions stress that it was a women's practice, see Ibn Man- 
zur, Lisan al-‘Arab (Beirut: Dar Sadir 1990), 2:627. 

9 Gautier H.A. Juynboll, Muslim Tradition: Studies in Chronology, Provenance and Authorship 
of Early Hadith (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), 96. 

10 Ignaz Goldziher, Muslim Studies, ed. S.M. Stern, trans. C.R. Barber and S.M. Stern (London: 
George Allen & Unwin, 1967-1971), 1:202; repeated by Francis E. Peters, The Hajj (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1994), 21, 36, and Toshihiko Izutsu, Ethico-Religious Concepts in 
the Qur'àn (Montreal: McGill, 2002), 228. 

11  Izutsu, Ethico-Religious Concepts, 29. Goldziher's Muslim Studies drew the specific contrast 
between barbarism and civilisation. 

12 The impression of Muhammad's reviling of niyäha is articulated in Jawad ‘Ali, al-Mufassal 

ft tarikh al-‘arab qabla al-Islam (Beirut: Dar al-‘Ilm li-l-Malayin, 1968—1973), 5152-155; 
Fahd, “Niyaha,” 8:64—65. 
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A) “May the wailer [na iha] and he who listens be damned"? 
B) "The Prophet prohibited wailing [nawh ]."^ 
C) “Wailing [niyaha] at funerals is a practice of al-Jāhiliyya”!5 

) "There are three practices that survive from al-Jahiliyya: casting asper- 
sions about genealogy, wailing, and predicting rain via the clouds (an- 
wq )"16 
E) “We dissociate from those who scratch their cheeks, tear their clothes and 

mourn with cries of al-Jahiliyya [da‘wa al-jahiliyya |."7 
Against the weight of all received opinion, and with his typically astute isnad 
analysis, Juynboll revealed that despite the many express prohibitions of wail- 
ing in the recorded hadith, Muhammad never actually forbade wailing himself. 
Juynboll demonstrated that Muslim abhorrence of the practice was far from 
uniform, and that the absolute prohibition of niyaha in fact developed in Iraq 
during the second half of the second/eighth century.!$ Refuting the long-held 
view that wailing was widespread in pre-Islamic Arabia and that Muhammad 
specifically strove to eradicate it, Juynboll proposed that (i) Muslims only adop- 
ted the niyaha ritual after contact with indigenous Iraqis following the Con- 
quests, and (ii) second/eighth century Muslim jurists fabricated the above 
hadith to justify their new prohibition by forging retrospective impressions that 
the Prophet himself had forbidden niyaha.!° 
Juynboll’s contribution was seminal inasmuch as it deconstructed a long- 

trusted exemplar of pre-Islamic Arabian ritual, but it also left subsequent 
researchers with a major problem. Since the hadith's adamant claims that 
niyäha was a signature pre-Islamic ritual seem to be a fraud, can any report in 
the hadith about pre-Islamic Arabia and/or Muhammad's original society be 
trusted? Juynboll’s findings were part of his monograph on the transmission of 


13 Abū Dāwūd, Sunan Abi Dawid (Riyadh: Dar al-Salām, 1999), al-Janā'iz: 25. 

14  AhmadibnShu'ayb al-Nasa'i, Sunan al-Nasa't (Riyadh: Dar al-Salàm, 1999), al-Zina: 25; Ibn 
Majah, Sunan Ibn Majah (Riyadh: Dar al-Salam, 1999), al-Jana'iz: 51. 

15 Ibn Mājah, Sunan, al-Jand'iz: 51. 

16 al-Bukhārī, Sahih al-Bukhari (Riyadh: Dar al-Salam, 1999), Manāgib al-Ansar: 27. There are 
several variatons of this hadith with differing numbers of Jahiliyya legacies ennumerated: 
e.g. al-Tirmidhi, Jami‘ (Riyadh: Dar al-Salam, 1999), al-Jana’iz: 23 counts four: niyaha, vying 
over genealogy, predicting rain by ancient meteorological methods (anwa’), and infection 
(‘adwa), a practice of identifying the source of mange in infected camels; Muslim, Sahih 
Muslim (Riyadh: Dar al-Salam, 1999), al-Īmān: 121 only counts two, stated as “remnants of 
disbelief” (kufr): vying over genealogy and niyaha. 

17 al-Nasa’l, Sunan, al-Janá'iz: 17. 

18 Juynboll, Muslim Tradition, 106-110. 

19 Juynboll, 106-107. 
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hadith, and hence the fall-out for Jahiliyya Studies was outside his purview—he 
left the historiographical wreckage in his wake and moved on. In what follows 
here, we endeavour to reassemble the pieces. 


2 Jahiliyya: The 'Other' of Early Muslim Identity? 


Niyaha was the subject of renewed scrutiny in a 2004 paper by Leor Halevi who, 
apparently independently of Juynboll's 1983 work,?° reached a similar conclu- 
sion that the prohibition of niyaha was an invention of early second/eighth 
century jurists in the prominent Iraqi Muslim town al-Kufa. Unlike Juynboll, 
Halevi argues that niyaha likely was a real pre-Islamic Arabian practice, but he 
concurs that Muhammad (and the early generations of Medinan jurists) never 
forbade it, and in order to explain the history of niyaha's proscription, Halevi 
articulates a several-stepped scheme. He posits that the first stage occurred 
in late first/seventh-century Iraq when pietistic Kufan jurists, keen to reduce 
the public activities of women, sought to forbid them from participating in 
funeral processions and wailing at graves. Halevi argues that women nonethe- 
less persisted in their funerary rites, and so the Kufan jurists took a second 
step of associating niyaha with the reprobate pre-Islamic al-Jahiliyya in order 
to assert the absolute necessity of abandoning the practice. But the ritual con- 
tinued nonetheless, so the third step of juridical development occurred when 
jurists resigned to the reality of continued wailing and so fabricated a new 
hadith (Hadith (D) cited above) that counted niyaha a set of set of three?! pre- 
Islamic customs which they expressed as stubbornly enduring despite the rise 
of Islam. This final step was thereby a face-saving manoeuvre of the jurists 
that transformed niyāha's persistence in Iraq's Muslim towns from a poten- 
tially embarrassing reminder of jurists' failure to control social behaviour, into 
a prescient sign of Muhammad's foreknowledge of the future "dire failure of 
the civilizing mission of Islam"? 

Halevi's niyaha analysis takes the specific case of wailing to appraise the 
broad function of al-Jahiliyya in early Muslim thought, wherein he proposes 
that a dialectic relationship existed between pietistic Islam and quotidian 
practice. He identifies al-Jahiliyya as “the uncivilized era preceding the rise of 


20 Halevi, “Wailing,” 5, note 6. 

21 As noted above, the number of Jahiliyya practices ranges between two and four, depend- 
ing on the narration. 

22 Halevi, “Wailing,” 29. 
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Islam’? and attributes the persistence of niyaha to the operation of “two diver- 
gent modes of religiosity"—a “Jahili mode" of spontaneous emotional rituals, 
and an “Islamic mode" characterised by conformity to dogmatic beliefs.24 
Thereby, he observes that 


[i]n practice as in theory the two modes coexisted and were in fact inter- 
dependent. Jahili rituals were not altogether displaced by the new Islamic 
rituals, but continued to operate side by side. Islamic rituals simply rep- 
resented the orthodox standard, an idea to which Muslims renewed their 
commitment after observing or participating in Jahili rites. In this sense, 
Jahili rituals have played an integral role in Islamic history, having worked 
to re-energize Muslims in their commitment to the cause of Islam.?5 


Underwriting Halevi's conclusion is the opinion that al-Jahiliyya was a “con- 
struct of Muslim ideologies interested in defining, by opposition, the ideal 
Islamic ritual."76 His proposal that al-Jahiliyya acts as Islam’s foil, creatively craf- 
ted by Muslims to help give tangible form to the meaning of Muslim identity, 
is attractive and was earlier suggested in Hawting's study of Muslim narrat- 
ives about idolatry.?" Halevi's attention to the function of pre-Islam in Muslim 
discourses and his efforts to identify the drivers behind Muslim rulings on 
niyāha thus probe deeper than Juynboll's model,?® but the Jahiliyya-as-other 
paradigm—howsoever elegantly Foucaultian and with much post-modernist 
logic to it—does not actually seem to have operated so saliently in early Muslim 
identity construction. 

If Halevi's binary “modes of religiosity”?9 dialectic by which Muslims affirm- 
ed their identity through contemplating jahili practice is to hold true, then it 
should follow that Muslims (a) derived a cathartic effect from engagement with 
pre-Islamic memories and ritual,?? and (b) that they were conscious of the 
“oppositional” nature between pre-Islamic and Muslim behavioural patterns. 


23 Halevi, 29. 

24 Halevi, 31-32. 

25 Halevi, 32. 

26 Halevi, 16. 

27 . Hawting, The Idea of Idolatry, 2-5, 151. 

28  Juynboll's methods focus on dating the emergence of traditions, and his proposal of a 
gradual rise in anti-niyaha statements by the early second/eighth century appears cogent, 
however, his more brief consideration of the reasons (which he ascribes to Muslim women 
learning the practice in Iraq (Muslim Tradition, 107)), calls for more scrutiny. 

29 Halevi, “Wailing,” 30. 

go Halevi expressly mentions “catharsis,” in “Wailing,” 32. 
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As far as I can tell, however, such a hypothesis does not stand to the scru- 
tiny of wider discourses about pre-Islam in Arabic literature. Muslim reading 
of pre-Islamic poetry, for example, apparently raised issues of piety in some 
circles, but the defenders of poetry (and all of its pre-modern Muslim-era read- 
ers whose opinions I have so far found), make no indication that the indulgence 
in reading pre-Islamic verse invoked catharsis or guilt?! prophetic hadith were 
widely circulated as reminders to Muslims that “poetry contains wisdom”;32 
another hadith is even more positive: 


The Prophet— God's blessings upon him— would pray Fajr and then sit 
in his place of prayer until sunrise and his Companions would converse 
about stories of al-Jahiliyya and they would recite poetry and they would 
laugh, and he [the Prophet] would smile.?3 


Attempts to forbid poetry cited Qur'an 26:224—227 which castigates poets, but 
these verses were, in the main, interpreted so as to permit most poetry com- 
position, and did not curb interest in pre-Islamic verse.?* For our purposes, 
we can discern that some circles opposed poetry recitation, while poetry's pro- 
ponents were the stronger force, and it is key to note that across the arguments 
about poetry preservation, I have not found its justification on the grounds of 
pre-Islamic poetry's cathartic effect or edifying value in revealing the folly of 


31 The assumption that hadith specialists generally disapproved of poetry (see Michael 
Cooperson, Classical Arabic Biography (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 9- 
10) seems hasty. Hadith collections contain unambiguous defences of poetry (examples 
are noted below), and hence while some early hadith collectors and/or jurists may have 
critiqued poetry, they were not a cohesive group, and evidently the majority did condone 
poetry recitation, even in mosques (see al-Nasa'i, Sunan, al-Masājid: 23). The proposal that 
Muslims approached pre-Islamic poetry analogously to pious Medieval Western European 
monks who made penance after reading profane classical Latin (Robert Hoyland, Arabia 
and the Arabs (London: Routledge, 2001, 9)), does not accurately map onto the Muslim 
context. 

32 The hadith is widely reported: see al-Bukhari, Sahih, al-Adab: go; al-Tirmidhi, Jami‘, al- 
Adab: 69. 

33 al-Nasa’l, Sunan, al-Sahw: 90; see a similar hadith in al-Tirmidhi, Jami‘ al-Adab: 70. 

34 The context and exegesis of Qur’an 26:224—227 is well dissected and argued between 
Michael Zwettler, “The Sura of the Poets: Final Conclusions?” Journal of Arabic Literature 
38 (2007): 11-161 and Irfan Shahid, “The ‘Sūra’ of the Poets Revisited” Journal of Arabic 
Literature 39 (2008): 398—423. Zwettler (139—146) duly notes the oppositional relationship 
between Muhammad's claims of prophecy and poetry in the context of the Qur'àn's revel- 
ation, however, the verses do not categorically forbid the production of poetry, especially 
for later generations. 
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pre-Islam. Pre-Islamic poetry was instead considered as something good in and 
of itself, a repository of proper Arabic language along with a record of Arab 
knowledge and virtues. In this vein, consider the comment on the jahili nature 
of pre-Islamic poetry in Ibn Qutayba's Fadl al-Arab (The Excellence of the 
Arabs): 


Poetry is the summa of Arab knowledge. It is their archive, so study it. And 
you must learn the poetry of the Hijaz, since it is the poetry of al-Jahiliyya, 
and it has been exonerated.?5 


The quotation's mention of “exonerated” implies a priori rejection of pre-Islam, 
but it is ambiguous, since the passage's intent is to urge the study of poetry 
as the cornerstone of Arab knowledge, and Ibn Qutayba's text relies on pre- 
Islamic lore to build his case of Arab excellence. The rehabilitation of poetry 
continues in Ibn Qutayba's next anecdote: an exchange reported between the 
early hadith specialists Muslim ibn Bashshar (fl. late first/seventh century) and 
Saīd ibn al-Musayyab (d. ca. 94/712-713). 


Muslim ibn Bashshar said: After hearing Saïd ibn al-Musayyab chanting 
poetry, I asked him, "You recite poetry?" to which he said, “Don't they 
recite it among you too?” “No,” I replied. He then said, "Then you follow 
a non-Arabic piety [nask ajamī]” adding that the Prophet of God (God 
bless him) said: “Non-Arabic piety is the worst form of piety”*% 


Ibn Qutayba's discourse seems intended to rebut claims that pre-Islamic poetry 
is un-Islamic: the healthy exhortations to recite poetry, placed in the mouths of 
prominent hadith scholars, down-play negative associations of Jahiliyya and 
promote the conception of poetry as a particular virtue of the Arabs which 
manifestly trumped trepidation. 

The poet Muhammad ibn Munadhir (d. 198/813) explicitly invoked a non- 
oppositional sense between the Jahiliyya and Islamic cultural spheres in a 
poem: 


Relate to us some Islamic knowledge ( figh) transmitted from our 
Prophet 
To nourish our hearts; 


35 Ibn Qutayba, Fadl al-Arab wa-l-tanbih ‘ala 'ulumiha, ed. Walid Khalis (Abu Dhabi: al- 
Majma‘ al-Thagāfī, 1998), 182—183. 
36 Ibn Qutayba, Fadl, 183. 
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Or relate the stories of our Jahiliyya 
For they are wise and glorious.?" 


Ibn Munadhir's Jahiliyya is not ‘othered’ by Islam, but instead both are parts 
of a sense of Arab identity that has both pre-Islamic and Islamic compon- 
ents and merits. I pursue this function of al-Jahiliyya elsewhere, demonstrat- 
ing how third/ninth century Iraqi adab discourses about al-Jāhiliyya artic- 
ulated by literary scholars such as Ibn al-Kalbi (d. 204/819 or 206/821), Ibn 
Habib (d. 245/859) and al-Jahiz (d. 255/868—869) place substantial emphasis on 
the continuity of laudable pre-Islamic traditions into the Umayyad and early 
Abbasid Caliphates.% This literary Jahiliyya was constructed as a device by 
which Muslims could articulate impressions about Arab character and identity, 
and was not a diatribe against paganism.?? Given that a very sizeable aspect of 
Jahiliyya cultural production around Anno 250 focused on praiseworthy Arab- 
ness, it is difficult to sustain Halevi's interpretation that references to Jahiliyya 
practices served as an axiomatic trigger of revulsion of pre-Islamic Arabian 
practice. 


3 ALJahiliyya's Footprint in Early Hadith 


The 'pro-Jahiliyya' Iraqi adab litterateurs cited in the previous section could of 
course have been participating in a separate discourse to that of their contem- 
porary pietistic jurists who narrated the anti-niyaha hadith, but analysis of the 
representation of pre-Islam in the largest extant collection of early hadith— 
the Kufan Ibn Abi Shayba's (d. 235/849) al-Musannaf indicates otherwise. 


37  Shihàbal-Din al-Nuwayri, Nihayat al-arab fi funūn al-adab, ed. Hasan Nir al-Din (Beirut: 
Dar al-Kutub al-Tlmiyya, 2004), 3:268. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, al-Tqd al-farid, ed. Ibrahim al- 
Abyari (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-‘Arabi, n.d.), 2:314 narrates the same poem with ‘wonders 
[a'ājīb] of al-Jahiliyya’, not ‘stories [ahādīth]. Yāgūt ascribes the poem to Muhammad ibn 
‘Abd al-Malik al-Zayyāt, with ‘stories [ahadith]' (Mujam al-Udaba’ (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub 
al-Tlmiyya, 1991), 1:61). 

38 | See Webb, Imagining the Arabs, 258—269 for further analysis of this third/ninth century 
discourse. 

39 This view of an adab Jahiliyya was proposed in Stetkevych, “An Abbasid Poet,” and devel- 
oped in Webb, Imagining the Arabs, 258—269, 315-319. 

40  IbnAbiShayba's al-Musannaf and the slightly earlier hadith collection of ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
al-San‘ani which it incorporates, have been demonstrated as containing much genuinely 
early material, representing some of the first surviving layers of Muslim jurisprudence. See 
Scott Lucas, “Where are the Legal Hadith? A Study of the Musannaf of Ibn Abi Shayba,” 
Islamic Law and Society 15 (2008): 283—314 and Harold Motzki, "The Musannaf of ‘Abd al- 
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In al-Musannaf’s compendious collections of hadith on the rules of ethics of 
Muslim identity and society it is intriguing that a/-Jāhiliyya is not a salient fea- 
ture of the material's lexicon. Detailed explication of al-Jahiliyya in hadith is 
beyond the scope of this paper, but brief comment is in order to contextual- 
ise the hadith about niyaha examined by Juynboll and Halevi. 

The most salient observation from al-Musannaf is the stark absence of 
reference to al-Jähiliyya. According to my readings the word appears only 
47 times in the collection's 38,260 hadith—a frequency of 012%.42 If jurists 
were intending to articulate Muslim faith as a moral reform of pre-Islamic 
Arabian ways, we could expect them to have made pervasive reference to 
al-Jahiliyya, but the negligible presence of express Jahiliyya citation means 
that the ashab al-hadith neither articulated Islamic law as a system deliber- 
ately reforming pre-Muhammadic Arabia, nor constructed a historical nar- 
rative plotting the emergence of Islam as a replacement of one older order. 
Whereas al-Musannaf does refer to some of the ‘negative’ al-Jahiliyya stereo- 
types familiar today,* those messages are conveyed in less than 20 hadith 
dispersed throughout the collection, making it illegitimate to conclude that 
Ibn Abi Shayba sought to present one coherent image of pre-Islam as Islam's 
binary opposite. Ibn Abi Shayba in fact narrated a number of hadith condon- 
ing practices from al-Jahiliyya, such as the practice of oaths (al-qasama) in 
a blood feud case,** the pre-Islamic fast during 'Ashüra',^? the upholding of 
marriages, divorces and vows made in al-Jailiyya,^9 and (pertinently) the per- 
missibility of reciting Arabian lore and poetry.*? In these latter hadith, the 
jurist Ibn Abi Shayba echoes a narrative of Jahiliyya-Islam continuity sim- 
ilar to that presented in the contemporaneous Arabic adab literature noted 


Razzaq Al-San'ani as a Source of Authentic Ahādīth of the First Century A.H.” Journal of 
Near Eastern Studies 50 (1991): 1-21. 

41 The meanings of al-Jahiliyya in the hadith are part of my Nwo Veni research project “Epic 
Pasts: Pre-Islam Through Muslim Eyes” (2018-2021). 

42 The figure includes verbatim or similar repetitions of one hadith. The hadith, according to 
the numbering in Ibn Abi Shayba, al-Musannaf, ed. Muhammad ‘Awwama (Jeddah: Dar 
al-Qibla, 2006) are: 9448, 11456, 11457, 11464, 11465, 12229, 12233, 15416, 17195, 19196, 17197, 
17200, 17464, 17724, 17995, 19436, 26415, 26581, 26585, 32298, 32422, 32718, 33008, 33054, 
33158, 33296, 33343, 33595, 33826, 36203, 36223, 36241, 36499, 36542, 37122, 37165, 37268, 
38095, 38283, 38305, 38306, 38313, 38355, 38398, 38565, 38605, 38889. 

43 For example, Ibn Abi Shayba, al-Musannaf, 1456, 11457 (niyaha), 15416 (idolatry), 32298 
(fornication). 

44 The hadith is repeated twice, al-Musannaf, 28383, 37591. 

45 Ibn Abī Shayba, al-Musannaf, 9448. 

46 Ibn Abi Shayba, 19436, 37293. See also al-Musannaf, 37268, 37439. 

47 Ibn Abi Shayba, 26581. 
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above. The very existence of the hadith imply debate over the permissibility 
of Jahiliyya continuities into Muslim communities, but since the hadith often 
affirm them, al-Musannaf’s ambivalent treatment of al-Jahiliyya coupled with 
the overwhelming scarcity of express reference to al-Jahiliyya engenders the 
impression that pre-Islam was not a principal juridical category or legislative 
device in the early period. 

When reconsidering the ways in which al-Musannaf attempts to articulate 
Muslim identity, there is a patent sense of othering, but it does not concern pre- 
Islamic Arabia, rather it invokes the Iraqi Muslims’ contemporary Zoroastri- 
ans (majus), Christians, Jews, Byzantines (rum), non-Muslims (al-dhimma) and 
non-Arabic speakers (a'ajim). In the Kitab al-Adab (Book of Ethics) section of 
al-Musannaf, for example, the hadith which Ibn Abi Shayba compiled emphas- 
ise how members of the Muslim community should interact and communic- 
ate with each other in a reciprocal brotherly fashion, suggestive that adab in 
Ibn Abi Shayba’s conception was an ethical boundary that regulated, delin- 
eated and identified the Muslim community. In this vein, Kitab al-Adab con- 
tains manifold exhortations to greet non-Muslims differently, to act differently 
towards them, and to eschew their customs: Muslims are told to stop listening 
to Iraqi gussās storytellers,*% to stop playing chess and to avoid undue reading 
from books.*9 On the flipside, Muslims are positively urged to continue practi- 
cing archery,°° to carry weapons into the mosque,”! to speak correct Arabic and 
to relish stories of the Arab al-Jahiliyya.5* Building on the important attention 
Kister directed to the importance early Muslims attached to “not assimilat- 
ing’,>? we can apprehend that jurists were far more concerned about the risks 
of assimilation in the present than they were about eradicating pre-Islamic 
legacies from the past. 

Pursuing the discourse further, readers will find that Ibn Abi Shayba’s Kitab 
al-Adab conveys a consistent message of eschewing Iraqi and preserving Ara- 
bian practice. From a narratological angle with the assistance of Bakhtin’s 
"chronotope" we could propose that Ibn Abi Shayba represents laudable time- 
space as embodied in past Arabia in contrast to the fragile, potentially fraught 
time-space of his Iraqi present. The narrative is concerned with the cultural 


48 See Ibn Abi Shayba, 26714-26720. 

49  IbnAbiShayba, 26830. 

50  IbnAbiShayba, 26154. 

51  IbnAbiShayba, 26082. 

52  IbnAbiShayba, 26581. 

53  Meir J. Kister, “‘Do Not Assimilate Yourselves ...’: La Tashabbahū” Jerusalem Studies in 
Arabic and Islam 12 (1989): 321-371. 
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significance of the time elapsed between pre-Conquest 'Arabian ways' and the 
cosmopolitan Abbasid-era Iraq, and Ibn Abi Shayba invites his contemporar- 
ies to culturally travel back in time to shun effects of their assimilating present. 
As such, the time-space of pre-Islamic Arabia is valued quite differently from 
modern impressions about of al-Jāhiliyya. Narratives projecting pre-Islamic 
Arabians as reprobate 'barbarians' are necessarily side-lined by Ibn Abi Shayba 
since he presents the Arabians of Muhammad's day as external from contact 
with the practices and ideas of Iraqis of the second/eighth century in order 
to proffer them to his audience as a model of the 'authentic' culture of the 
first Muslims. Ironically, therefore, the pre-Islamic past actually had a positive 
function for early Muslim jurists. The ancient Arabian ways were not prac- 
tices which Muslims should shun, on the contrary, some pre-Islamic customs 
helped to delineate the 'inside' identity of Muslim community, distinguishing 
them from their non-Muslim Iraqi contemporaries. Herein, the scope for con- 
structing al-Jahiliyya as an antithetical pre-Islam is almost nil— reflecting the 
statistically insignificant citation of the word in al-Musannaf. 

Ibn Abi Shayba was a hadith collector, and his al-Musannaf consequently 
holds a pastiche of juridical opinions and discourses developed in Islam's first 
two centuries, which means that generalising statements about his intentions 
are difficult to sustain. But while his hadith present several guises of al-Jahiliyya 
in different contexts, it is at least clear that a sweeping impression of ‘bad’ pre- 
Islamic Arabia qua anti-Islam cannot be applied to all (or, indeed, most) of 
Ibn Abi Shayba's material. To link these findings with our analysis of niyaha, 
Ibn Abi Shayba does relate one relevant hadith: “those who strike their cheeks, 
rip their clothes and wail like people of al-Jahiliyya [ahl al-Jahiliyya] are apart 
from us’,5+ but since Ibn Abi Shayba so infrequently refers to al-Jahiliyya else- 
where in al-Musannaf, the associations drawn between wailing and pre-Islam 
cannot legitimately be situated within a pervasive pietistic discourse of bin- 
ary religious modes as Halevi hypothesised. Al-Musannaf’s so meagre refer- 
ences to reprobate pre-Islam engender the impression that the now famil- 
iar Jahiliyya/Islam divide only matured somewhat later, and tracking it back 
into the second/eighth century risks anachronistic reading of Ibn Abi Shayba. 
The semantics of al-Jahiliyya were not inert, and texts indicate that a gradual 
consolidation of its meaning as a negative by-word for “pre-Islamic Arabs" 
sharpened in the centuries after Ibn Abi Shayba.55 


54  IbnAbiShayba, al-Musannaf, 11456, 11457. 
55 See Webb, “al-Jahiliyya,’ 76—79. 
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Since al-Musannaf is manifestly concerned with differentiating Muslims 
from Christians, Jews and Zoroastrians, Juynboll's opinion that niyaha was 
learned from non-Muslim Iraqis could, prima facie, be at the root of the hadith’s 
prohibition. Halevi's article explores wailing practices in Zoroastrianism, Juda- 
ism and Christianity, and finds striking examples of a kind of Jewish niyaha 
practiced in Irag,** which seem good candidates to support Juynboll's pro- 
posal, but I do not think the case can rest here. If the nawa'ih wailing women 
were a borrowing from Judaism, the hadith would certainly have castigated 
the practice by express identification with Jewish-ness, since elsewhere the 
hadith so readily cite Jews (and other non-Muslim communities) in the con- 
text of othering prohibitions. Conversely, for niyaha the hadith specifically refer 
to al-Jahiliyya, and thus they deposit wailing in a different, and much more 
niche category of repudiated ritual. Given the overall absence of reference to 
Jahiliyya elsewhere in al-Musannaf, the placement of niyaha in such a special 
category calls for more specialist analysis, inviting us to pursue our study bey- 
ond hadith, interrogating material outside the purview of both Juynboll and 
Halevi's studies. 


4 Mourning Reconsidered: al-Mubarrad's Kitab al-Ta‘azi 


Perhaps because the hadith so unambiguously prohibit niyaha and deride it as 
a relic of al-Jahiliyya, modern studies on pre-Islamic mourning practices tend 
to privilege hadith as the primary source for exploring the interplay between 
memories of pre-Islamic rituals and Muslim reconstructions of al-Jahiliyya,5” 
but there is a wealth of lesser-studied Arabic literature, poetry and philo- 
logy which houses potential to sustain a rethink of the function of niyaha in 
Muslim imaginations. In the wake of Juynboll’s thorough deconstruction of the 


56 Halevi, “Wailing,” 35-36. 

57 Juynboll’s niyaha study was wholly reliant on hadith. Likewise Halevi's main evidence 
was drawn from the hadith corpus: his engagement with poetry is primarily mediated 
through the study of Thomas Emil Homerin, “Echoes of a Thirsty Owl: Death and Afterlife 
in Pre-Islamic Arabic Poetry,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies 44 (1985): 165-184 (Halevi, 
“Wailing,” 4), though none of the poetic examples in Homerin's article actually contain 
reference to n-w-h wailing. Jawad 'Alī's survey of pre-Islamic funerary rites is also primar- 
ily constructed from hadith (‘Ali, al-Mufassal, 5:152—155). El Tayib similarly begins his short 
survey of lamentation poetry with the axiom “women must weep” without venturing more 
specific analysis (Abdulla El Tayib, “Pre-Islamic Poetry,’ in Arabic Literature to the End of 
the Umayyad Period, eds. A.F.L. Beeston et al. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1983). 
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hadith's empirical authority on the subject, it becomes essential to integrate 
such alternative sources into our analysis about how and why second/eighth 
century hadith seemingly invented the prohibition of niyaha. 

To reappraise Muslim opinions on funerary rites, analysing a third/ninth- 
century monograph expressly composed on the topic of lamentation has evid- 
ent advantages over gathering scattered references to mourning in the hadith, 
and the Basran litterateur al-Mubarrad's (d. 287/898) Kitab al-Ta'azi wa-l-mara- 
thi (Book of Condolences and Elegies) appears an ideal starting point. It prof- 
fers a detailed account of lamentation via extensive citation of poetry (pre- 
Islamic and Muslim-era) alongside al-Mubarrad's own editorial comments 
which help elucidate his intentions. Al-Mubarrad's home, al-Basra, was not the 
original seat of the second/eighth century anti-niyaha hadith which emerged 
in the more northerly Iraqi centre of al-Küfa, but by al-Mubarrad's day in Anno 
250, the collections of various hadith scholars such as Ahmad ibn Hanbal and 
the widely-travelled compilers of the 'Six Books' demonstrate the thorough 
dissemination of hadith prohibiting niyaha across the central Islamic lands.58 
Given the context, al-Ta'azi plots an intriguing middle ground between weep- 
ing and stoicism when confronting death. 

Al-Mubarrad's thesis is express at the outset of al-Ta‘azi. It explains that 
while we all know that mankind's existence is fleeting and that permanence 
is reserved for God, death is nonetheless a shock, and hence good condolences 
are needed to help the bereaved navigate grief attendant upon the passing of 
close friends.5? A good condolence, in al-Mubarrad's view, is one that moves 
the bereaved to cease lamentation, as revealed in al-Mubarrad's opening anec- 
dote describing how ‘Ali swallowed his sorrow on the death of the prophet 
Muhammad by recalling that Muhammad had prohibited distress ( jaz^) and 
exhorted fortitude (sabr). Al-Mubarrad builds the argument for sabr via his 
second anecdote that relates ‘Abd Allah ibn Araka al-Thaqafi's poem addressed 
to his excessively weeping bereaved brother. The poem acknowledges that tears 
will flow, but admonishes with a call for fortitude: 


58 The early third/ninth century Ibn Abi Shayba was Kufan, and his anti-niyaha hadith may 
represent a local flavour at the time as Juynboll noted (Muslim Tradition, 132), but the 
frequent repetition of anti-niyaha hadith in the later third/ninth century Ibn Hanbal’s 
Musnad and the ‘Six Books’ compiled by widely-travelled hadith specialists originally from 
Eastern Iran (see notes 13—17) attest to the prohibition's spread during the course of the 
third/ninth century. 

59 X Abual-Abbas Muhammad ibn Yazid al-Mubarrad, Kitab al-Ta'àzi wa-l-marathi, ed. Khalil 
Mansur (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Tlmiyya, 1996), 5. 
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Think on it: if you judge tears can revive the dead 
Then cry all your worth for the departed 'Amr.99 


Al-Ta'āzī continues with extensive quotations from poetry and prose admon- 
ition connected, in the main, to the deaths of important leaders of the early 
Muslim community. In describing responses to the deaths of 'Ali's many des- 
cendants (the Ahl al-Bayt), al-Mubarrad explores how tears flowing amongst 
the early Shia were stemmed by wiser admonition. Great and worthy men 
had been unjustly killed in the past to the detriment of the whole Muslim 
community, and because no tears could retrieve them nor save the trajectory 
of Islam's history, what justification remains for us to cry over the compar- 
atively insignificant deaths in our families and quotidian circles? But while 
al-Mubarrad demonstrates how early Muslims overcame tragic loss through 
fortitude, he does not actually castigate sobbing. For example, al-Mubarrad 
admires the rational elegy of Mutammim ibn Nuwayra, even though the poet's 
tears swelled when he once recited the poem in the presence of the Caliph 
Abū Bakr, and al-Mubarrad approves of the Umayyad-era nobleman Artat ibn 
Suhayya al-Murri who took residence in mourning upon the grave of his son for 
exactly one year, after which he promptly desisted, quoting the poet Labid: 


For a year I'll weep, but then I bid you farewell. 
One who cries for a year can be excused.62 


In an overt theological context, al-Mubarrad also suggests a reason for some 
lengthy tears in the case of the mourning Malik ibn Dinar who lamented his 
departed brother: "My eyes will not dry until I know whether you're are in 
Heaven or Hell; but I won't know that until we meet again!"63 

The uncertainty of salvation thus adds tension to the sadness of bereave- 
ment, and al-Mubarrad explains that “Lamentation poetry [al-marāthī] and its 
stimuli will remain with humanity to the end of time, since the world will never 
stop inflicting adversity until it itself ceases to exist”%* In sum, al-Mubarrad 
establishes that crying for the dead is not wrong in itself, but the bereaved have 
a duty to realise that worse has befallen better people in the past, and that forti- 
tude is therefore the better path. The eventual triumph of fortitude over initial 


60  al-Mubarrad, al-Ta zi, 6. 
61 al-Mubarrad, 16. 

62 al-Mubarrad, 35. 

63  al-Mubarrad, 36. 

64  al-Mubarrad, 159. 
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tears is the Muslim way—epitomised in al-Mubarrad's lengthy treatment of 
the pious Caliph ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (r. 99—101/717—720) who found solace 
following the death of his son in the plague by consoling himself with the know- 
ledge that his son had died a good Muslim and was thus in a suitable state to 
receive God's great mercy.65 

Al-Mubarrad's stance in al-Ta'āzī thus aligns with both Juynboll's observa- 
tions about the Muslim juridical acceptance of crying (bukā”) which the jur- 
ists considered "definitely different from bewailing (niyaha)’, and Halevi's pro- 
posed Islamic mode of religiosity whereby grief is eased by the rational recog- 
nition of the impermanence of the world and the mercy of the afterlife.96 But 
in terms of pre-Islamic practice, al-Ta‘äzt exhibits greater complexities than 
Juynboll and Halevi's Jāhiliyya/Islam dichotomy would anticipate. Far from 
disparaging pre-Islamic wailing as a jahili religious mode, or even associating 
wailing with pre-Islam, al-Mubarrad expressly praises the pre-Islamic Arabs’ 
approach to bereavement: 


Even though the Arabs of al-Jahiliyya had neither faith in the afterlife nor 
fear of eternal damnation, they would urge fortitude [sabr] as they knew 
its merit. They would chastise those who lamented the deceased, and 
instead urged resolution [hazm], equanimity [hilm] and virtue [murta] 
... this is corroborated in their poetry and stories reported about them.%7 


Contrary, therefore, to modern received opinion about al-Jahiliyya, al-Mubar- 
rad in fact condones pre-Islamic mourning practice, and throughout al-Ta‘azi, 
he likens pre-Islamic elegy and lamentation practice to Islamic-era examples.68 
Likewise, al-Mubarrad identifies the literary qualities of a successful elegy that 
mixes feelings of despair with praise for the deceased in poetry of both eras.9? 
Al-Mubarrad describes pre-Islamic elegiac poetry as “famous, admired and 
esteemed,””° and he lauds equanimous pre-Islamic Arabs and their practice of 
enumerating the virtues of the deceased as a way to console loss. Al-Mubarrad 
also relates an anecdote in which the Caliph Abt Bakr approves of an elegy by 
the pre-Islamic Zuhayr ibn Abi Sulma, remarking that the ways in which Zuhayr 
praised the pre-Islamic leader Harim ibn Sinan would be appropriate words 


65 al-Mubarrad, 40. 

66 Juynboll, Muslim Tradition, 107; Halevi, “Wailing,” 13. 
67  al-Mubarrad, al-Ta@zi, 7. 

68 See al-Mubarrad’s glosses to it, al-Ta'azi, 12. 

69  al-Mubarrad, 19. 

70  al-Mubarrad, 12. 
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by which to remember the prophet Muhammad." Al-Mubarrad also adds a 
further story in which the Caliph ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab acclaims an elegy by 
Mutammim ibn Nuwayra which the poet sung “until tears swelled in his eyes." 

Across the anecdotes that render al-Mubarrad's al-Ta'āzī a veritable history 
of Arab lamentation, there is no emphasis on equating niyaha with reprob- 
ate pre-Islamic mourning. Reference to wailing via the root n-w-h is very lim- 
ited, and numerically it is split evenly in al-Ta'āzī's selections from Muslim-era 
and pre-Islamic verse.”% A prose letter ascribed to the ‘pious Caliph’ ‘Umar ibn 
‘Abd al-Aziz seeks to discourage people from both crying (buka”) and wailing 
(nawh), citing the authority of the Prophet, but, in keeping with the tenor of 
all anecdotes in al-Mubarrad's Ta'azi, the Caliph's wise admonition is neither 
cast as a diatribe against pre-Islamic ways nor alludes to excessive wailing 
practices."^ Likewise, a reader finds no reference to corrupt pre-Islamic ethics 
either: al-Ta'azi's anecdotes craft the impression that people mourned the dead 
similarly before and after Muhammad, that the wise have always admonished 
them, and that pre-Islamic Arabs were as successful in eschewing irrational 
lamentation as Muslims.” 

Al-Ta'āzī accordingly mirrors other third/ninth century literature (and many 
of Ibn Abi Shayba’s hadith too) in its construction of pre-Islamic Arabia as the 
precursor to the meritorious ways of Muslim-era Arabs. Whilst pre-Islamic Ara- 
bians are cast as lacking the monotheistic belief of Muhammad’s community, 
al-Ta'āzī presents their characters as nonetheless good and embodying key vir- 
tues central to proper Muslim ethics.”% A/-Ta'āzī thereby contributes to a dis- 
course which, as I have proposed elsewhere, constitutes one of the principal 
themes of Iraqi literature at Anno 250: the lauding of “original Arabness"— 


71  al-Mubarrad, 18-19. 

72 al-Mubarrad, 16. Al-Mubarrad's impression of the poem as a paragon of elegy is interest- 
ingly at odds with the modern-era El Tayib's view that the poem “has the spirit and values 
of the pre-Islamic era" (“Pre-Islamic Poetry,” 89). The poem’s ability to shift between moral 
paradigms says much about the shifting nature of those paradigms themselves. 

73 Al-Mubarrad reports two pre-Islamic examples of express niyáha in the poems of al- 
Nabigha al-Dhubyani and in the context of leader's death in the pre-Islamic war of Dahis 
and al-Ghabra’ (a/-Ta'āzī, 20,163), and for the Muslim-era, he reports poems of al-Farazdaq 
and Muslim ibn Walid (al-Ta‘azi, 53, 94). 

74 al-Mubarrad, al-Ta@zi, 40. 

75 See al-Mubarrad, al-Ta‘azi, v; where al-Mubarrad expressly draws the reader's attention to 
the virtuous elements in a pre-Islamic poem. 

76  Al-Mubarrad articulates a similar argument in his al-Kamil where, for example, he re- 
interprets the supposedly pervasive pre-Islamic Arabian ritual female infanticide (wad), 
arguing that very few pre-Islamic Arabs ever actually practiced it (see al-Mubarrad, al- 
Kamil, ed. Muhammad Ahmad al-Dali (Beirut: Mu'assasat al-Risala, 2008), 2:604—608). 
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imagined as an ethno-cultural continuity between pre-Islamic and early 
Muslim-eras—in order to praise Islam’s formative milieu and (in some cases) 
obliquely critique perceived ills of cosmopolitan Iraqi Muslim urban society. 
In this vision of history, pre-Islamic Arabia is lifted out of 'barbarism': its prac- 
tices are redrawn as precursors to the even greater Arab achievements in early 
Islam, and traces of potentially negative pre-Islamic Arabian irrationality com- 
mon to our present-day impressions of al-Jahiliyya are scarcely visible.78 

From the sources considered so far, therefore, literature from Anno 250 
neither supports the now conventional opinions about the putatively outland- 
ish pre-Islamic Arabian niyaha ritual, nor theories about the supposed ‘foil’ 
function of al-Jähiliyya in Muslim thought. Al-Mubarrad's narrative confounds 
impressions that Muslim-era scholars marshalled niyaha to chide pre-Islamic 
Arabs or to define Muslim identity via othering pre-Islam, and moreover, al- 
Mubarrad’s insistence on the rationality of pre-Islamic elegy calls into question 
whether professional wailing was ever a central component in pre-Islamic Ara- 
bian funerary ritual. In order to pursue the question of al-Jahiliyya, its Muslim 
reconstruction and Arabian society at the dawn of Islam, we now need to peel 
back another layer from Kitab al-Ta'azi and evaluate the pre-Islamic poetry cor- 
pus itself. 


5 Niyaha and Arabic Lamentation Poetry 


Pre-Islamic elegy (al-ritha’/al-marathi) is preserved in Muslim-era poetry col- 
lections, and in order to examine the functions of and the memories recorded 
about niyaha in Arabic elegiac poetry, anthologies entitled al-Hamasa offer ger- 
mane data. Hamasa collections are celebrations of the lusty heroic and martial 
values of pre-Islamic Arabians, and Muslim-era collectors gathered selections 
from what they considered the best verses on the subjects of war and bravery, 
and also added chapters on other core themes of pre-Islamic poetry, in partic- 
ular nasib (opening nostalgic verse), hija? (lampoons), and elegies. The collec- 
tions were much copied, commented upon and circulated, the kinds of poetry 
they contain were known to medieval Muslims as Diwan al-Arab (the archive 
of the Arabs), and hence the Hamasa constitute valuable compendiums on 


77 Webb, Imagining the Arabs, 244—269, 337-340. 

78 The intriguing emphasis on pre-Islamic Arabian monotheism is a central part of what 
seems to have been a wider discourse engaged in lauding pre-Islamic Arabian nobility so 
as to construct an sense of ancestry that was appropriately flattering for Muslim-era Arab 
elites (see Webb, Imagining the Arabs, 261-268). 
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what Muslims believed represented the best and first-hand testimony about 
core "Arab values" from pre-Islam into the early Abbasid era. Here, we shall 
survey references to niyaha and mourning in the earliest extant Hamasa col- 
lection, compiled by the third/ninth century Abū Tammam (d. 231/845), and in 
a seventh/thirteenth century text, al-Hamasa al-Basriyya compiled by ‘Ali ibn 
Abi al-Faraj al-Basrī (d. 656/1258).7% 

To a large extent, both collections mirror the impressions imparted in al- 
Mubarrad's al-Ta'āzī about the pre-Islamic Arabs’ efforts to remain stoic upon 
news of death. The poems do commonly reference the public announcement 
of a death (nay), with frequent allusions to crying (buka’ and related/derived 
words)? and tears of the bereaved,*! but the poems, in the main, shift quickly 
from tears to praise of the deceased (usually a warrior) with almost all verses 
dedicated to enumerating the hero’s virtues, while a number also refer to forti- 
tude (sabr) as an antidote to tears.82 

The stoic poems highlight the virtues of men; there are examples, on the 
other hand, where women are associated with crying and even are expected to 
cry on the news of a hero’s death, as the poetess Fatima bint al-Ahjam exhorts 
herself: 


Cry every morning, my eye! 
Empty out all your tears for al-Jarrāh.83 


In another poem, a girl is upbraided for her apparently excessive grief, but she 
retorts: 


They allege I am too anguished, 
But is crying ‘Woe is me’ so much?84 


79 Abū Tammam’s al-Hamasa survives in different commentaries made upon it, this paper 
uses that of al-Marzūgiī (d. 421/1030), Sharh Diwan al-Hamasa eds. Ahmad Amin and ‘Abd 
al-Salam Hārūn (Cairo: Matba'at Lajnat al-Ta’lif wa-l-Tarjama wa-l-Nashr, 1968); ‘Ali ibn 
Abi al-Faraj al-Basri, al-Hamasa al-Basriyya, ed. ‘Adil Sulayman Jamal (Cairo: al-Khanji, 
1999). 

80 The references to bukā” crying mirror the hadith's acceptance of moderate sobbing at 
funerals which, as Juynboll notes Muslim jurists "felt to be something definitely different 
from bewailing (niyāha)” Muslim Tradition, 107. 

81  AbüTammams al-Hamāsa makes regular reference to buka’, while in al-Basri's collection, 
allusions to crying are ubiquitous. 

82 See, for examples, al-Marzūgī, Sharh, 2:797, 888, 900, 31112. 

83  al-Marzüqi, 2:909. 

84 al Marzüqi 31082. 
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Interestingly the poetess defended her tears, explaining that she does not 
feel she weeps so excessively, thereby calling into question the extent to which 
wailing was an expected female role, while another verse recounts how both 
men and women are equally moved to tears: 


Oh! How much has Watira ibn Sammak 
Aroused the tears of men and women.85 


As a rhetorical device, reference to tears of both sexes is a praise for the 
deceased. The poets intimate that people (especially men) should be stoic upon 
hearing the news of death, but in the cases of the eulogised hero, the allu- 
sion to uncontrolled and/or effusive flow of tears demonstrates how calamitous 
the death was to the community, and, by extension, how important a man the 
deceased must have been. This same device continued in Muslim-era verse: 
consider the line of al-‘Abbas ibn al-Ahnaf, where the poet's expected fortitude 
(sabr) gave way to tears: 


After your passing, I called out to fortitude, 
But I answered instead to tears.% 


And the pre-Islamic poet Ka‘b ibn Sa‘d al-Ghanawi considers one man’s leg- 
acy great enough as to deserve tears of a bakiya female mourner of free-birth 
(implying that he would chide such public mourning in less deserving circum- 
stances): 


I will not blame a free-born women 
If she mourns you with tears and sighs.87 


Crying therefore appears skewed towards female responses to death, but it is 
not a unique preserve of women, and it would accordingly be hasty to presume 
from the above verses that a strict gender division was in effect whereby stoic 
men were surrounded by throngs of irrational, shrieking women at pre-Islamic 
funerals.% Overall, we find the women’s poetry both stoic and distinctly proud, 


85 al-Marziiqi, 2:938. 

86  al-Basri, al-Hamása, 2:759. 

87 al-Basrī, 2:687. 

88 ElTayib expresses a common impression that “women must weep’, and considers women's 
poetry more emotional than male-composed elegies, though he later notes that some 
male-composed elegies do contain emotion similar to female (85 and 88). When amal- 
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there are specific references to women not crying®® and women poets praise 
the virtues of sabr (patience and fortitude) in styles and imagery akin to men's 
poetry. For example, Mawiyya bint al-Ahatt's elegy has no tears, and commends 
her brothers' sabr in the face of death on the battlefield: 


They could have been excused in fleeing, 
But they saw fortitude the more noble path.% 


While Mawiyya's own restraint from weeping in favour of recounting the men's 
glory is her form of sabr. 

Furthermore, and in conformity with the over-arching theme of resilience in 
the elegies, the paucity of reference to niyaha is striking. From the 237 poems in 
the Ritha chapter of Abū Tammam’s al-Hamasa, there are only four that con- 
tain wailing words related to the root n-w-h;?! and references to related wailing 
practices such as standing over the grave, “howling” (described by the root *- 
w-l), bare-headed mourners (hawasir), cheek-scratching and clothes-tearing 
are equally infrequent, appearing in only six further verses.?? Al-Hamasa al- 
Basriyya is similar: of its 184 poems, only nine contain express reference to 
niyaha and other exaggerated wailing practices.9? And outside of the Hamasa 
genre, I likewise found scant reference to niyaha wailing and nawā'ih wailers in 
surveys of other collections of pre-Islamic poetry. Details and the qualitative 
aspects of specific examples will be considered presently—from a quantitative 
perspective, it seems that the specific wailing words (unlike the sobbing vocab- 
ulary related to the verb baka) were not part of the common elegiac lexicon. 

Thus, reference to niyaha in the hadith far outstrips its allusion in pre- 
Islamic poetry, which ostensibly bolsters Juynboll’s hunch that wailing was 
adopted by Muslims after they left Arabia, and that jurists retrospectively fab- 


gamating rithā” poetry, generalising conclusions become difficult to sustain. Various ex- 
amples in the Hamāsa collections where a pre-Islamic male poet begins a poem with 
description of his own tears before transitioning to self-admonishment exemplifies the 
difficulties in positing strict gender rules on pre-Islamic poetry and social norms. 

89 The poetess ‘Amra al-Kath'amiyya expresses indigance that people “allege” (za'ama) she 
is distraught, and replies that she merely feels the loss without excessive emotion (al- 
Basri, al-Hamasa, 2:665), and likewise the poems of Layla al-Akhyaliyya and Zaynab bint 
al-Tathriyya give no indication of tears, and instead praise the deceased in stoic terms (al- 
Basri, al-Hamasa, 2:655—659). 

9o  al-Basri 2:690. 

91  al-Marzüq, Sharh, 2:799, 859, 973, 31065. 

92 al-Marzüqi, 2:877, 991, 799, 995, 996, 3:1100. 

93  al-Basri al-Hamasa: n-w-h: 2:616, 651, 728, 777; -w-l: 2:640, 695, 716, 728; h-s-r: 2:716. 
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ricated hadith to depict niyaha as a pre-Islamic practice, but I would hesitate to 
settle on this conclusion. The word does exist in the old Arabian poetry, so the 
practice cannot have been simply ‘invented’ in second/eighth century al-Kufa. 
Also, the poetesses cited in the Hamasa collections are freeborn women, hence 
there may have been a more sizeable class of slave-mourners who wailed but 
wrote no poetry themselves. The nawā'ih/nā'ihāt mourners to whom the poets 
occasionally refer could be such lowbred professional wailers, but even so, the 
evidence is intriguing since the few references in the Hamasa collections to the 
phrase "sending out wailers/nawā'ih” occur only in Muslim-era poems.?* When 
pre-Islamic-era poets describe exaggerated wailing, they often make express 
reference to freeborn women: Dik al-Jinn’s line is unambiguous: 


I said: the freewoman must wail [i*wa/]!95 
And al-Rabr ibn Ziyad al-‘Absi engages more detail: 


In the light of dawn 

Bare-headed women sing his elegies. 

They who used to hide their faces 

Now expose to on-looking eyes, 

Freeborn women beating their faces, 

In memory of the fine, gracious young man.°6 


Although neither of these poems uses the word niyaha or words from the 
n-w-h root, both are articulating a ritual of embellished mourning practiced 
by free-born women. To interpret these pre-Islamic lines, they again can be 
read as poets' strategies to express that the particular death they commem- 
orate was so calamitous that even freeborn women must wail, bear-headed 
and in public, relegating them to a public display usually practiced just by an 
underclass of professional mourners or slaves. Given these indications, exag- 
gerated wailing emerges as a ritual present in pre-Islam, in contradiction to 
Juynboll, but it is nonetheless curious that pre-Islamic elegiac poetry makes 
such infrequent reference to such formal lamentations and very infrequent 
express mention of niyaha. If public wailing was widespread before Islam, we 
should expect the poets to have invoked it more often as a literary device sig- 
nifying grief. Into the conundrums and equivocal evidence, we are thus invited 


94 See al-Basri, 2:616; al-Marzūgī Sharh, 2:699, 859. 
95  al-Basri, al-Hamasa, 2:695. 
96  al-Basri, 2:716-717. 
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to re-scrutinise niyaha's precise meaning and its place in the universe of pre- 
Islamic and Umayyad-era mourning patterns to determine how exactly we can 
interpret it as a historical phenomenon. 


6 Niyaha: Origins and Evolution between al-Jahiliyya and Islam 


Although niyaha is infrequent in pre-Islamic poetry, it is certainly present in 
poems composed around the time of Muhammad's prophecy (as enumerated 
shortly), and there are reasoned philological theories about the root n-w-h that 
suggest that the word does have pre-Islamic Arabian origins. Most pre-modern 
Arabic dictionaries derive niyaha from the verb tanawaha (to congregate at 
a place). Although it is somewhat unusual to derive a first-form noun from 
a tafā'ala verb, semantically, the derivation has merit: the verb tanawaha is 
quite common in pre-Islamic poetry (especially in an onomatopoeic connota- 
tion for wind swirling about a place), and since the verb appears much more 
frequently than the niyaha wailing noun, there islogic that the noun for lament- 
ation was a borrowing from the earlier established verb.” Whilst Ibn Manzūr's 
(d. 71/1311) dictionary, Lisan al-Arab reports the ‘wind’ definition after his dis- 
cussion of niyaha ‘wailing, suggesting that wailing is the root n-w-h's primary 
meaning,?? earlier dictionaries state the that the semantic development went 
the opposite way: they report that noun for wailer (na'iha) originated from 
the verb to congregate (tanawaha).9? Ahmad ibn Faris’ (d. 375/985) Maqayis 
al-lugha, a dictionary specifically focused on elucidating the root connotation 
of Arabic words, likewise explains that the n-w-h root means "close meeting" 
(muqabala), either for adjacent mountains, swirling winds, or gathered wail- 
ers.100 The corpus of pre-Islamic poetry, where the ‘wind’ connotation out- 
numbers the instances where n-w-h connotes wailing, suggests the early Arabic 
lexicographers were correct in deriving the ‘wailer’ noun from the ‘congregate’ 
verb. 


97 Various collections of pre-Islamic poetry contain verses where the verb tanāwaha de- 
scribes the wind gathering/swirling: see al-Basri, al-Hamasa, 1:214, ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Qur- 
ayb al-Asmaī, al-Asma‘tyyat, ed. Muhammad Nabil Tarīfī (Beirut: Dar Sadir, 2005), 122, 
Labid, Dīwān, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas (Kuwait: Wizarat al-Irshad wa-l-Anba’, 1962), 319. 

98 Ibn Manzur, Lisān al-Arab (Beirut: Dar Sadir, 1990), 2:627. 

99 See al-Khalil ibn Ahmad, al-Ayn, eds. Mahdi al-Makhzümi and Ibrahim al-Samarra'i 
(Baghdad: Wizarat al-Thaqafah wa-l-I làm, 1980), 3:304; Abū Bakr Muhammad ibn Durayd, 
Jamharat al-lugha, ed. Ramzi Ba‘albaki (Beirut: Dar al-Tlm li-l-milàyin, 1987), 1:575. 

100 Ahmad ibn Faris, Maqayis al-lugha, ed. ‘Abd al-Salām Muhammad Harün (Damascus: Itti- 
had al-Kuttab al-‘Arab, 2002), 5:367. 
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The 'gathering' root is sensible because wailers naturally 'gather' around a 
tomb to perform their commemoration, and the Arabic dictionaries adduce a 
related noun manaha (lit. a place of congregation) as connoting a grave. The 
grave-monuments may have originated in sacred spaces, if a verse reported in 
Ibn Durayd's (d. 321/933) dictionary Jamharat al-lugha which describes horse- 
men gathered (tanawaha) in the “best part of a wadi” (sararat al-wadt) does 
extend, as Ibn Durayd suggests, to a legitimately ancient practice associating 
choice land with ritual acts.!?! 

When people (men and women) congregated at the (sacred) manäha, we 
are told that they would extol the virtues of the departed,!°? and in this sense 
the verb naha shares meaning with the verb nadaba to connote a eulogising 
praise ritual, and this tallies with the preserved pre-Islamic poetry, since the 
verses are focused in recounting the departed's glories in life. As such, any pub- 
lic performance of most of the elegiac rithā” poetry could be called niyaha, and 
the word might then trace its origins to gatherings for communal ritual com- 
memorations at particular tombs. 

Muchritha poetry also contains explicit invocations for the heavens to water 
the grave with abundant rain,!° and herein mourners’ tears might have sym- 
bolised a man-made water offering, inviting the clouds to follow suit. The divine 
importance of water is attested across Mesopotamian cultural production and 
it has natural resonance for desert-domiciled peoples, and hence it is quite 
plausible that niyaha as a collective poetic ritual involving (a) praise of the 
deceased's virtues, and (b) the offer of tears-cum-water would have been an 
appropriate ceremony for pre-Islamic Arabians. Nowhere, however, is excess- 
ive wailing and loud lamentation implied in the philological derivation, nor in 
the ritual that may originally have been connected to it, and the hadith's asso- 
ciation of niyaha with such exaggerated practice is therefore curious. 

Into this challenge, a verb naha is also attested in pre-Islamic poetry and 
some dictionaries to describe the cooing of doves.!°* The late sixth century poet 
al-Nabigha al-Dhubyani connected cooing with lamentation in a verse describ- 
ing a crow's reaction to the death of its chick: 


101 Abt Bakr Muhammad ibn Durayd, Jamharat al-lugha, ed. Ramzi Ba‘albaki (Beirut: Dar 
al-Tlm li-l-milāyīn, 1987), 1:575. 

102 Nashwan al-Himyari, Shams al-‘ulüm, ed. Husayn ibn ‘Abd Allah al--Umarī (Damascus: Dar 
al-Fikr, 1999), 10:6799. 

103 The rain/tears/watering the grave motif is common, see examples in al-Basri, al-Hamasa, 
2:728, al-Marziiqi, Sharh, 2:934, 3:1037, 1055. 

104 al-Khalil ibn Ahmad, al-Ayn, 3:304; Ibn Manzi, Lisān, 2:627. For an example in early poet- 
ry, see Abū Saīd al-Hasan al-Sukkari, Sharh ash'ār al-Hudhaliyyin, eds. ‘Abd al-Sattar Ah- 
mad Farraj and Mahmüd Muhammad Shakir (Cairo: Maktabat Dar al-‘Urüba, n.d.), 1138. 
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A crow, high on a soaring peak 
Spied its dead chick, and cried (naha).195 


If the connotation of cooing birds was derived from human funerary lamenta- 
tion, then the verb originally would have meant to congregate, and as it became 
synonymous with congregation at a burial, crying was added to its semantic 
universe. But even if this tentative chronology is correct, the infrequency of 
reference to niyaha coupled with the fact that none of the verbs related to n-w- 
h connote excessive or loud wailing as implied by the technical term niyaha in 
the hadith, means that itis still unclear why hadith collectors so scorned niyaha 
and depicted elaborate wailing as a quintessential practice of the pre-Islamic 
al-Jahiliyya. 

To propose a resolution, it is worthwhile to re-examine the chronology and 
connotation of poems in which niyaha and related exaggerated wailing prac- 
tices appear. Chronologically, the verb naha with a meaning of “loud wailing” is 
very rare in early pre-Islamic poetry. The compilers of Arabic dictionaries (who 
usually mustered poetic evidence to help define words) cite the poetry of Labid 
and the Hudhali poet Abū Dhu'ayb in their definitions of niyaha:?9 both are 
mukhadram poets—their lifespans crossed the period of Muhammad's proph- 
ecy, and some of their poetry was therefore composed in the environment of 
expanding Islam in Arabia. Likewise, the poetess al-Khansā who occasionally 
(butnotin the majority of her poems) describes niyaha and other wailing terms 
was also mukhadrama. And, as alluded above, the majority of references to 
niyāha in my readings occur in Muslim-era poetry. Poets such as the Umayyad 
al-Farazdag and Asja‘ ibn ‘Amr al-Sulami,!©” and the Umayyad/Abbasid Abū 
‘Ata al-Sindi!?? included the motif of “sending out wailers" to emphasise the 
status of figures they praised. Consider also the Abbasid-era poet Muslim ibn 
al-Walid (d. 208/823), who says in his elegy of al-Fadl ibn Sahl: 


When I found no relief from burning sadness 

And tears were the only cure for grief, 

I sent out wailers [anwah] for your memory 

Shaking wailers [nawā'ih] recounting your glories.!09 


105 al-Nabigha al-Dhubyani, Diwan, ed. Muhammad Abū al-Fadl Ibrahim (Cairo: Dar al- 
Marif, 1990), 213. 

106 Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Azharī, Tahdhib al-lugha, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Mukhaymir (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Tlmiyya, 2004), 4122; Ibn Manzūr Lisän, 2:627. 

107 al-Basri, al-Hamasa, 2:616. 

108 al-Marzüqi Sharh, 2:799. 

109 al-Mubarrad, al-Ta‘Gzi, 94. 
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On the basis of the frequency of citation, niyaha wailers appear as more an 
Islamic-era phenomenon than pre-Islamic, and to add further complexity, a 
number of pre-Islamic poems which do mention excessive public acts of crying 
or bare-headed crying women which we might think qualify as niyaha do not 
actually use the word.!? From a chronological perspective, therefore, the term 
niyāha emerges in a miniscule number of ancient verses, obtains a more vis- 
ible footprint in poems composed around Muhammad's lifetime (either shortly 
before or after his prophecy), and then becomes better established in the lex- 
icon of Muslim-era elegy. 

In terms of signification, the instances of exaggerated wailing ascribed to the 
poets in the generations before the prophet Muhammad are connected with 
mourning the death of very high-status men. During the wars known as Dahis 
and al-Ghabra’, the death of the tribal leader Malik ibn Zuhayr ibn al-Rawwaha 
occasioned pertinent verses:!!! 


For the likes of him women go out bareheaded (hawasir) 
And stand moaning (mu‘wila) into the dawn. 


Another variant of the poem is narrated: 


Bareheaded women recount his virtues ( yandabnahu) 
Beating their faces into the dawn. 

They scratch their cheeks over the fallen brave 

An upright man whose merits travelled far." 


Tarafa ibn al-‘Abd, the pre-Islamic eastern Arabian poet of distinguished lin- 
eage likewise does not mention niyaha expressly, but makes a request for sim- 
ilar exaggerated lamentation upon his own death: 


Should I die, then announce my death in the way I deserve— 
Tear at your clothes, Daughter of Ma‘bad! 

Do not treat me like you would an insignificant man 

You shall find none to replace me." 


110 See al-Marzüqi, Sharh, 2:963, 991, 3:1100. 

111 al-Mubarrad, al-Ta Gzi, 163. 

112 al-Marzüqi Sharh, 31065. 

113 Tarafa ibn ‘Abd, Dīvān, eds. Duriyya al-Khatib and Lutfi al-Saqqal (Beirut: al-Mu'assasat 
al-Arabiyya li-l-Dirasa wa-l-Nashr, 2000), 56. 
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The above poems engender the impression that exaggerated wailing was an 
act that could accompany the burial of a high-status individual, and in this 
context, the demand for freeborn women to bear their heads, beat themselves 
and wail audibly plays to a symbolic affirmation of the deceased's status. The 
ritual asserts that the male leader, when alive, was capable of defending his 
group's women, and now, upon his passing, the women express ‘respect’ via 
exaggerated display of grief representing their perception of present defence- 
lessness. The women thereby humiliate themselves in mimesis of the humili- 
ation they now risk as falling captive, since they have none to defend them.!'^ 
The ritual of self-humiliation of freeborn women attested in pre-Islamic poetry 
underlines the relative rarity of events that could trigger niyaha: if niyaha was 
commonplace, it would loose its symbolic effect, and hence logic can imagine 
that actual displays of exaggerated mourning in reality were restricted to very 
high-status deaths. In poetry, the men's requests that they receive such wail- 
ing thereby act as a form of self-praise: the men seek to secure their memory 
as elite warriors by asserting themselves as deserving of exaggerated niyaha. 
Such an explanation would help explain why the word is so infrequent in the 
surviving poetry, as we could now propose that wailing was known and asso- 
ciated with pre-Islamic communal congregations about the graves of leaders, 
but the number of aspirational men who wished to be wailed-upon after their 
death exceeded the number who actually received such an honour. Modern 
impressions that niyaha was a commonplace practice of al-Jahiliyya have mis- 
read the significance of the poetry's intent: it describes a ritual associated with 
particular shock and communal grief, not a commonplace personal expression 
of everyday loss. Pre-Islamic Arabia was accordingly not a theatre of excessive 
irrational wailing, rather such practice was synonymous with the highest-class 
form of funerary rite, and poets summon the wailing vocabulary as a rhetor- 
ical means to express their own aspirations to be remembered as heroic lead- 
ers. 

The theory mirrors the story connected to a reference to niyaha at the dawn 
of Islam when the leader 'Amir ibn al-Tufayl reportedly asked the poet Labid: 
“If something happens to your uncle [i.e. Amir means himself], what will you 
say?" And Labid recited a poem, opening it with 


Rise and stand with the wailers (anwah) 
In a ritual in the early morn. 


114 The sense of humiliation is evident in the poetry— see for example the poem of Rabi‘ ibn 
Ziyad al-‘Absi cited above, note 96. 
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The freeborn women scratch their fair cheeks, 
Wearing black clothes of coarse hair.!!5 


The poet's graphic image of exaggerating wailing responds directly to his pat- 
ron's request with the usual hyperbolic exaggeration of praise poetry. And in 
another poem, Labid cites niyaha wailing to describe lightning: 


Thunder on high, groaning like she-camels separated from their calves 
Or moaning like wailers (anwah) in their torn garments.!!6 


Contemporary with Labīd, the poet Abū Dhu'ayb al-Hudhali also cited niyaha 
metaphorically in the description of a bull," and such metaphorical employ- 
ment of niyāha to conjure meanings of respect and grandeur further suggests 
that niyaha was indeed a practice reserved for special occasions of weighty sig- 
nificance. Butthe metaphor could only achieve its rhetorical effect of signifying 
greatness if the practice was reasonably well known, and herein, the express 
reference to niyáha in poetry from the early seventh century AD, i.e. the period 
of Muhammad's Prophecy, offers relevant indications. 

Labid,"8 Abu Dhu'ayb al-Hudhali, al-Khansa’, Sakhr al-Ghayy the Chris- 
tian Abu Zubayd al-Tā'ī!!9 and several lesser-known poets??? offer us the first 
chronological concentration of niyaha allusion in Arabic poetry, suggestive 
of a poetic-composition environment at the outset of the seventh century 
where the term was gaining currency to describe a funeral rite. Moreover, 
as noted above, it was in the generations that followed, when Umayyad and 
early Abbasid poets made relatively frequent use of the term, and Mutarrif al- 
Hujaymi, an elegiac poet of the Numayr settled in the Eastern Iranian city of 
Merv, even acquired the sobriquet Abu al-Anwah (the Father of Wailers). It 
was also in the Muslim-era that a poem referencing niyaha was fabricated and 
ascribed to the pre-Islamic al-Nabigha al-Dhubyani, again an indication of a 
novel broad application of wailing terminology in early Islam.!?! 


115 The poem is related in Labid, Diwan, 332. For the story, see Muhammad Ibn Habib, al- 
Muhabbar, ed. Ilse Lichtenstadter (Hyderabad, 1942), 372-373. 

116 Labīd, Diwan, go. 

117 al-Sukkari, Sharh, 1101. 

118 Labīd also refers expressly to wailers and proper burial ritual in the context of his own 
tribal group (Diwan, 282). He is one of the earliest major Arabic poets to so frequently use 
words formed on the n-w-h root. 

119 Abt Zubayd aL. Tai, Dīwān, ed. Nuri Hamidi al-Qaysi (Baghdad: al-Ma‘arif, 1967), 83. 

120 See their poems in al-Basri, al-Hamasa, 2:551, 541, 619. 

121 See al-Nābigha, Diwan, 228; the verse is counted by the collections editor as “poems 
ascribed to al-Nabigha which are not in collections of his verse’. 
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If the uptick in poetic reference to niyaha just before the dawn of Islam indic- 
ates a newfound popularity for the practice in the wider society of Muham- 
mad's milieu, the poetry of the Hudhayl collected in the Muslim-era by the 
third/ninth-century poetry specialist al-Sukkari could help our understand- 
ing of the ritual’s early popular spread. Al-Sukkari’s Hudhali Dawan collects 
the poetry of a range of poets, most of whom lived during or shortly before 
Muhammad's prophecy, and it is—according to my reading—the most con- 
centrated single collection of wailing terminology derived from the n-w-h root. 
Abu Dhu'ayb references wailing for a high status individual (nawh al-karim); in 
another poem he promises to dispatch “bear-headed female wailers" (nawh ... 
hawasir) whom he also promises to accompany in the funerary commemora- 
tion. Abu Dhu'ayb's younger contemporary, Sakhr al-Ghayy laments his son, 
Talid: 


My sobbing for Talid reminds me 

Of a dove, cooed to by its kin. 

And it responds in kind to them, 

Like a wailer (nā'iha) joining the standing lament.!?3 


Sakhr al-Ghayy begins another lament for Talid with express reference to the 
wailer: 


The sound of the wailer by night, 
At Sablal, she does not slumber with the sleepers.!24 


Al-Muntakhil's elegy to his son Athila recounts the deceased's virtues and ends 
with a promise to dispatch loud wailers (nawh ... zajal) for him.!?5 Sa‘ida ibn 
Ju'ayya twice uses the verb naha to describe a grieving woman;"6 the earlier 
pre-Islamic Hudhali poet ‘Abd Manaf ibn Rib‘ al-Jurabi describes a funeral, 
including 


The two girls accompany the wailing 
Lashing themselves with beats of their sandals.!27 


122 al-Sukkari, Sharh, 1101, 138, 149. 
123 al-Sukkari, 1:292. 

124 al-Sukkari, 1:293. 

125 al-Sukkarī, 31284. 

126 al-Sukkari, 33162-1163. 

127 al-Sukkari, 2:672. 
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Al-Jurabi's verse refers to a specific kind of sandal (sibt) apparently made 
from cow leather and which appears with unusual frequency in poetry of the 
Hudhayl to describe the implement with which women severely beat them- 
selves during the niyāka ritual (the beating with the sibt sandal is accompanied 
by the verb la 'aja—to inflict burning pain).!28 Such specialised vocabulary of 
niyāha and the sibt concentrated in the Hudhayl’s poetry points to a rather 
unique speciality of the group's funerary rituals, prompting new inferences 
regarding the wider citation of wailing which we find in subsequent Muslim- 
era verse. 

The frequency of niyaha reference in the Hudhayl tribal poems composed 
around the time of Muhammad can help bridge the dearth of reference to 
niyaha in pre-Islamic poetry compared to the frequency of citation and famili- 
arity with the practice noted in Muslim-era verse. From the poetic evidence, 
niyaha first musters in the poetry of the Hudhayl who resided in the central al- 
Hijaz adjacent to Mecca, and it diffuses across the wider gamut of Arabic poetry 
in the precise period when the Meccans and other Hijazis spread themselves 
across the Middle East in the Muslim Conquests. The Hudhayl's poems intim- 
ate that the practice of niyaha was becoming popular in Hijazi regional circles 
around the dawn of Islam, and so it would follow that Hijazis then spread the 
practice across the wider Middle East when they settled the conquered lands. 
Instead of thinking niyaha was a pan-Arabian Jahiliyya practice, therefore, we 
could narrow the ritual to a burgeoning late sixth/early-seventh-century fad of 
central al-Hijaz that gained a disproportionate footprint in subsequent literat- 
ure thanks to the spread of Hijazis under the flag of the religio-political system 
of the Caliphate. The evidence therefore invites us to read the dawn of Islam as 
a key factor in the spread of niyaha—not as part of the religious creed, but as 
a cultural practice of those people who played a central role in Islam’s political 
spread. 

Niyaha wailing thus appears as yet another example of the variegated cul- 
tural map of pre-Islam whereby ritual and practice exhibited considerable 
regional variation. Though third/ninth century writers stressed that niyaha was 
a pan-Arabian ritual; Juynboll’s careful scholarship revealed this to be false, 
and there is no need for us to perpetuate errors of third/ninth century writing 
by imagining niyaha was a signature ritual of all pre-Islamic Arabians. While 
the presence of niyaha in poetry of the early seventh century AD is a decisive 
corrective to Juynboll's argument that Muslims only adopted the practice after 
they left Arabia, Juynboll was likely correct when he argued that Muhammad 


128 Abū Dhu’ayb also references the sibt, al-Sukkari, Sharh, 1191. See also 1:414, 3:162, 1163. 
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never strictly forbade niyaha, and I suggest (following the lead of extant poetry) 
that peoples in other corners of Arabia were not engaged in its frequent prac- 
tice. 

Herein, analysis of niyaha is instructive for methods of studying pre-Islamic 
Arabia in general. There is a tendency to subsume pre-Islamic Arabia's popu- 
lation into one more or less culturally homogenous community which extra- 
polates any localised practices attested in Arabic lore into phenomena ima- 
gined as common to a whole pan-Arabian society.!?9 But the region was never 
politically unified before Islam and there is little reason to assume that it was 
culturally and ethnically uniform either. In support of the fragmented pre- 
Islamic Arabia model I have argued elsewhere,!*° it emerges from the fore- 
going that pre-Islamic funerary practices were likewise not homogenised and 
that reference to a ritual in one poem does not impute a continuity of prac- 
tice across the whole ‘Arabian Jāhiliyya” Poetry taken in the round indicates 
that niyaha's wide manifestation was relatively late, and we should therefore 
eschew the generalising tendency inherited from late Muslim writers to unify 
pre-Islamic verse into archetypal models, since the poetry itself contains suf- 
ficient variation to indicate that practices evolved between periods and loc- 
ales. 


7 Muslim niyaha and Its Conversion into a ‘Pre-Islamic’ Ritual 


To conclude this essay, we should like to investigate why niyaha, given its scant 
pre-Islamic footprint, became one of the archetypal attributes of 'bad' Ara- 
bian Jahiliyya as conventionally understood today. The straightforward answer 
would posit that Muslims rejected wailing as incompatible with Islam, and 
hence projected their abhorrence onto an imagined pre-Islamic Arab past, 
thereby inventing the spectre of a wailing Jahiliyya. But the foregoing demon- 
strates that this is very unlikely: Muslims did not have such a universally and 
thoroughly negative opinion of pre-Islam, and the practice of niyaha actu- 
ally appears wider-spread in Islamic times than in pre-Islam. We are therefore 
invited to weigh other factors, and, considering the usual development of intel- 


129 With specific reference to niyaha, Tayib's analysis of elegy is emblematic of the schol- 
arly tendency, as he notes that the references to women beating themselves in rhythmic 
lament is particularly prominent in the poetry of Hudhyal, but from that he immediately 
extrapolates that it was a practice of “pre-Islamic Arabia" (El Tayib, “Pre-Islamic Poetry,” 
85). 

130 Webb, Imagining the Arabs, 77-85. 
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lectual discourses and historical reconstructions in other contexts, it seems 
imprudent to presume prima facie that one over-arching agenda prompted all 
Muslims to develop a ‘canonical’ opinion about niyaha. Arabic literature is not 
a uniform corpus created by a single cadre of litterateurs: texts were gener- 
ated from manifold angles and interests of cultural production, and this section 
will suggest an array of possibilities which together may have constituted a 
critical mass of opinion which eventually enabled a wholesale rewriting of pre- 
Islamic history into the current, familiar stereotype where wailing stands as a 
quintessence of irrational Jahiliyya. Our investigation begins by questioning 
why the Quràn and Muhammad himself were silent on niyaha, and how the 
subsequent unfurling of Muslim peoples across the Middle East added new 
ingredients that reshaped niyaha's significance and connotations. 

Niyaha and its emotive emphasis on bemoaning past glories of the deceased 
does clash with a general thrust of Muhammad's message to navigate bereave- 
ment with fortitude and hope for the better future so expressly promised in 
the Quran, but if our analysis of the poetry is correct in identifying niyaha as 
a ritual particular to nomads in al-Hijaz, we can venture an explanation as to 
why Muhammad did not take pains to prohibit it himself (and why later jurists 
therefore had to retrospectively castigate the practice). Muhammad's proph- 
ecy was focused in urban settlements, and the Muslims' nomadic allies were, in 
most respects, outside the ambit of strict adherence to Muhammad's rulings: 
nomads (arab) were largely castigated as outsiders unless they performed a 
hijra (immigration) to Muslim centres.!?! Hijra was the central act for perfect- 
ing faith in the opinion of early Muslim communities,?? and hence the law was 
directed towards settled communities, entailing that Muhammad's concern for 
rituals of nomadic groups outside the boundaries of his Medinan hijra com- 
munity was limited—after all, much of Islamic communal legal regulation was 
not binding on arab groups. Niyaha performing a'ràb were thus not the prin- 
cipal subjects of nascent Islamic law, and the relatively niche mourning ritual 


131 The key status distinction between Emigrant-Muslim (muhajir) and Bedouin (arab) is 
well argued in Khalil Athamina, “Arab and Muhājirūn in the Environment of Amsār” 
Studia Islamica 66 (1987): 5-25. Fritz Steppat further develops the investigation into the 
arāb's lower status in early Islam (“‘Those who believe and have not emigrated’: The 
Bedouin as the Marginal Group of Islamic Society” in Islão e Arabismo na Península Ibér- 
ica: Actas do x1 Congresso da Uniáo Europeia de Arabistas e Islamólogos, ed. Adel Sidarus 
(Evora: Universidade de Evora, 1986), 403—412). 

132 The importance of hijra in giving shape to the identity of the first Muslims is set out in 
Patricia Crone, "The First-Century Concept of Higra” Arabica 41 (1994): 352-387 and Ilkka 
Lindstedt, "Muhājirūn as a Name for the First/Seventh Century Muslims,” Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies 74 (2015): 67—73. 
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of nomadic groups could consequently elude Muhammad’s juridical priorities 
and the authentic memories of his hadith. 

Matters changed significantly in the generation after Muhammad by vir- 
tue of the Conquests which spread both urban Muslims and their Bedouin 
allies across the Middle East, and fundamentally transformed senses of status 
both across the region and inside Conqueror communities. Prior to the Con- 
quests, Arabian communities had their own social stratifications and bound- 
aries demarcating nobility within groups alongside inter-group status rank- 
ings, and these were delineated and constrained by the confines of Arabian 
resources, territory and the boundaries of surrounding empires. When the Con- 
quests dismantled the Byzantine and Sasanian hegemons and spread the small 
Arabian groups across an unprecedentedly vast and rich territory, Arabians- 
qua-Muslims constituted a new pan-Middle Eastern elite in their proprietary 
towns (the amsar) with monopolies over resources that allowed previously 
subaltern Arabian groups to sense novel high status and power as the main 
beneficiaries of tax revenues and power-brokers in the early Caliphate. Given 
that niyaha had been a ritual associated with men of high status amongst 
the nomadic groups who constituted the backbone of Conquest armies, the 
numbers of men considering themselves worthy of elite-niyaha following the 
Conquests would have been vastly greater than at any time before, and, as the 
poetry demonstrates, larger numbers of Arabian warriors perpetuated niyaha 
practice in the new cities of the Caliphate. 

Umayyad-era niyāha was accordingly not a means for ex-nomadic Muslims 
to remember some Jahiliyya practices as a counterpoint-foil to help them 
understand Islam, rather niyaha spread as a consequence of Islam’s rising star: 
the more important Muslims felt their personal status was, the more they 
demanded wailing at their funerals. And herein, in the context of an environ- 
ment with an expanded class of nouveau-elites exaggerating their lamentation 
rituals, jurists—who were usually not from the same warrior elite class—might 
be expected to have taken offence. From their perspective, a practice theolo- 
gically out of kilter with their interpretation of Islamic ethics was spreading 
amongst the Muslim elite as a result of Islam's success, and niyaha's growing 
presence in Muslim society thereby attracted a limelight which had not been 
so evident to Muhammad and the very first layer of Muslim juridical thinking. 
The anti-niyaha hadith thus represent the efforts of the non-Arabian jurists to 
curb (and perhaps exert pressure on) the military elites. 

The jurists’ dim view of niyaha can therefore be explained both via socio- 
political and theological factors. The former constituted a friction between 
different classes of Muslim society, the second represented different normat- 
ive conceptions of Islam. Precisely why the jurists castigated niyaha in terms 
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of Jahiliyya, however, remains unaccounted for, since voicing prohibitions in 
terms of Jahiliyya was not the jurists’ most usual tactic to express opprobrium. 
Other factors need be brought into our consideration. 

Niyāha's Jahiliyya connection appears to have intersections with apoca- 
lyptic eschatological beliefs which were widespread, but much under-studied, 
in Islam's first two centuries.5? Muslims embraced apocalyptic eschatology 
from the very beginning of Islam, and the frequent fighting over the Caliphate 
between Muslim groups (the fitna, pl. fitan) over the 200 years after Muham- 
mad fed apocalyptic discourses, embedding holy fear and violence into the 
social fabric of early Islam.!?^ Into this rich field of Muslim apocalyptic, Juyn- 
boll observed that n-w-h-wailing terminology was used in reference to the 
impending fitna and Judgment Day: 


Woe to the Arabs for evil is near ... Woe to the Arabs after Year 125 ... when 
the wailing weeping women will rise [taqum al-nā'ihāt al-bakiyat]. 


Juynboll reasoned that the hadith indicated a "vaticinatio post eventum" to 
date the emergence of niyaha wailing amongst Iraqi Muslims;!?5 but we have 
seen that niyaha was a pre-Islamic practice of at least some Arabians, and 
the reference to nā'ihāt/wailers in apocalyptic contexts connected to the fall 
of cities and eschatological predictions of war and doom is moreover wider 
spread than the one example Juynboll identified from the juridical hadith col- 
lections. 


133 Critiquing a trend in earlier scholarship that believed Muslims did not develop as soph- 
isticated apocalyptic eschatology as Christianity and Judaism, David Cook's Studies in 
Muslim Apocalyptic (Princeton NJ: Darwin, 2002) reveals the breadth of material from 
Islam's first centuries. Apocalyptic material is particularly rich in early hadith collections, 
in particular Ibn Abi Shayba, Musannaf, 21:23-355; Nu'aym ibn Hammad al-Marwazi's 
Kitab al-Fitan, ed. Suhayl Zakkar (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1993) is a rare surviving monograph 
devoted to diverse apocalyptic traditions from Islam's first two centuries. The retreat from 
'apocalyptic' conceptions of history coincides with a similar shift from astrological histori- 
ography during the third/ninth century, as discussed in Antoine Borrut, “Court Astrologers 
and Historical Writing in Early Abbasid Baghdad,’ in The Place to Go: Contexts of Learning 
in Baghdad, 750-1000, eds. Jens Scheiner and Damien Janos (Princeton NJ: Darwin, 2014), 
486-487. 

134 The impact of the intra-communal warring on Muslim eschatological imaginations is 
manifest in the connections drawn between political events of the first centuries of Islam, 
caliphal succession, regional power blocs and predictions of the End of Days across the 
apocalyptic hadith, see al-Marwazi, al-Fitan, 52—315. 

135 Juynbol, Muslim Tradition, 108. 
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Al-Marwazi's (d. 229/844) Kitab al-Fitan, the largest extant text devoted to 
Muslim apocalyptic material, narrates five detailed and portentous apocalyptic 
warnings in which wailers appear. Two are expansions of the hadith Juynboll 
cites, warning of disaster that will befall in the year 125 (742—743), two others 
refer to the capture of Egypt by “People of the West” (ahl al-maghrib),?9 and 
another predicts the entrance of the Sufyānī (an eschatological figure of sev- 
eral guises) into Egypt: 


When the Sufyani enters Egypt, he will remain there four months, killing 
and enslaving its people. On that day, the wailers (na'ihat) will rise, the 
female mourners (bakiyat) will bewail their rape, the killing of their chil- 
dren; they will mourn the passing of their might into humiliation; they 
will mourn, wishing they were already in their graves.!*7 


The five apocalypses mentioning wailers are roughly contemporaneous. The 
first must have been written around the year 125/742-743 when the Umayyad 
house was teetering towards collapse and disorder was widespread. The genesis 
of the predicted invasions of the "People of the West" and the Sufyani appear 
connected to the immediate aftermath of the Abbasid takeover in 132/750 when 
a large body of apocalyptic material emerged that purported to connect the 
Abbasid rise to a chain of events that proved the immanence of Judgment 
Day.38 Pro-Abbasid armies had taken the Caliphate from the East, hence the 
creators of our material presumed that the next takeover must originate in the 
West, followed by a resurrection of the Umayyads (the Sufyani) which would 
be followed quickly by the Messiah and the End of Days. 

In order to evaluate why niyaha established itself as one of the tropes of apo- 
calyptic discourses about the fall of cities and spread of disorder in the late 
Umayyad and early Abbasid periods, it would be useful to look deeper into the 
material from which Muslims derived this eschatology. Whilst political turmoil 
within the Muslim community offered the main inspiration for Muslim apo- 
calyptic, Muslims borrowed ideas from the contemporaneously burgeoning 
Judeo-Christian apocalyptic too. Late Antique Judeo-Christian texts possessed 
a well-established trope of “wailing” that described the panic and worries of 
the damned upon impending Divine Judgment. The sentiment “wailing and 
gnashing of teeth" occurs eight times in the Gospels, particularly in Matthew, 
for example in the parable in Matt 24:50—51: 


136 al-Marwazi, al-Fitan, 16, 117, 158, 159. 
137 al-Marwazi, 173. 
138 See al-Marwazī, al-Fitan, 15-197. 
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the master of that slave will come on a day when he does not expect [him] 
and at an hour which he does not know, and will cut him in pieces and 
assign him a place with the hypocrites; in that place there will be weeping 
[xAav8udc] and gnashing of teeth.!39 


The Greek tradition uses the word xA«v6póc, connoting wailing and lamenta- 
tion, and a related verb xAaiw (weeping aloud, expressing uncontainable, aud- 
ible grief) appears in Revelation 18:9 in the Lament over Babylon. Moreover, 
Revelation 1:7 adduces wailing upfront in its first reference to the Coming of 
Christ: 


Behold, He is coming with the clouds, and every eye will see Him—even 
those who pierced Him. And all the tribes of the earth will mourn [xóntw] 
because of Him. So shall it be! Amen. 


Kórto is particularly expressive: it means to cut or smite, and, in the context 
intended by Revelation 1:7, to beat one's breast or head in lamentation.!*° The 
same verb appears in Matthew 24:30's allusions to the coming of Christ, and 
the sentiment is repeated in the Hebrew Bible too, for example in the context 
of Zechariah 12:9—10's account of Jerusalem’s final deliverance: 


And in that day I will set about to destroy all the nations that come against 
Jerusalem. I will pour out on the house of David and on the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, the Spirit of grace and of supplication, so that they will look 
on Me whom they have pierced; and they will mourn [saphad]"*! for Him, 
as one mourns for an only son, and they will weep bitterly over Him like 
the bitter weeping over a firstborn. 


Hence the public act of wailing lament had cast a footprint in Judeo-Christian 
apocalyptic feeling about the End of Days, 2 and with the opportunity Muslims 
possessed to employ these Judeo-Christian stories to articulate Muslim apo- 
calyptic, Muslims faced the challenge of translating the material into Arabic. 
Juynboll's observation from the hadith and the additional eschatological texts 
from al-Marwazi's Kitab al-Fitan reveal that niyaha stood-in as an Arabic lex- 


139 New American Standard Bible translation. See also Mat 2:18, 8:12, 13:42, 13:50, 22:13, 25:30; 
Luke 13:28. 

140 SeeStrong's Concordance 2875: Koptó. 

1431 TheHebrew saphad connotes wailing and lamentation. 

142 See also Luke 8:52 and 23:27. 
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ical choice to communicate the meaning of loud lamentation expressed in the 
Biblical uncontrolled wailing xAavdpēg/xorTw. 

The intersection of niyaha with eschatology brings us to a crucial aspect 
of the Jāhiliyya conceptual universe which also has been overlooked in mod- 
ern scholarship. Contrary our current assumptions that Muslims equated al- 
Jāhiliyya with pre-Islamic Arabia, the richest source of early Arabic references 
to al-Jāhiliyya was in fact forward looking: al-Jahiliyya was most frequently mar- 
shalled in hadith to describe the apocalyptic future and its violence and terror 
preceding the appearance of the future Messiah. The singular importance of 
this ‘future Jahiliyya' in Muslim thought is quantifiable in Ibn Abi Shayba's 
al-Musannaf: as noted above, al-Musannaf invokes al-Jahiliyya with extreme 
infrequency, but the one exception is the book's chapter on apocalyptic hadith, 
the Kitab al-Fitan, which contains nine references to al-Jahiliyya to articulate 
the disorganised state of violence, profligacy and horror of the impending 
Apocalypse. AlJahiliyya's 2.6% frequency in Kitab al-Fitan's section on the 
warnings about future communal peril, ^? compared to the 0.1% in the rest 
of al-Musannaf is striking: numerically, the association of al-Jahiliyya with the 
future is twenty-five times more common in the fitna texts than its association 
with an Arabian past. The forward-looking Kitab al-Fitan possesses a uniquely 
concentrated array of jahiliyya compared to the rest of Ibn Abi Shayba's com- 
pendium. 

To probe the chronologically-intriguing future al-Jāhiliyya, one hadith is par- 
ticularly revealing: it states that the Arabs came from a Jahiliyya, that they 
were rescued by Muhammad, and that they will enter another Jahiliyya before 
the elect are saved by the Messiah.'^^ This hadith dovetails precisely with 
the first extant definition of al-Jahiliyya in al-Khalil ibn Ahmad's (d. 175/791) 
Kitab al-'Ayn, the earliest surviving Arabic dictionary written when apoca- 
lyptic eschatology was in vogue in Muslim intellectual circles.!*5 Al-Ayn defines 


143 The section on fitna contains 346 hadith (Ibn Abi Shayba, a/-Musannaf, 21:23—186), of 
which there are 9 references to Jahiliyya: hadith 38283, 38305, 38306, 38313, 38355, 38398, 
38565, 38605, 38889. There is also repeated reference to jahl descending on the com- 
munity (38279, 38435, 38729, 38743) and people described as juhhal (38745). 

144 IbnAbiShayba, al-Musannaf, 21:37, hadith 38283. The prediction of an Arab passage from 
a pre- Muhammad al-Jahiliyya, through Muhammad prophecy and then thence into a 
new post- Muhammad al-Jahiliyya is repeated in al-Marwazi's Kitab al-Fitan, 238—239. 

145 Borrut, “Court Astrologers,’ 487 notes the importance of astrological history and the 
interest in eschatological models of historiography up to the third/ninth century. The 
extant form of al-Khalil ibn Ahmad's dictionary was altered by his student, al-Layth ibn 
al-Muzaffar (d. 200-815-816), but this is still within the period of historiography Borrut 
analyses. 
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jahiliyya as a period of al-fatra—al-fatra being defined as a period of time 
between two prophets.!*6 A/-‘Ayn’s definition thus decouples al-Jahiliyya from 
the time-space of pre-Islamic Arabia, and plots instead an open-ended theolo- 
gical notion of al-Jähiliyya as the situation of prophecy's absence. Such Jahiliy- 
ya-as-fatra model has ramifications from the perspective of Muslim histori- 
ography, for it outlines a cyclical model of history rather than linear. Linear his- 
tory would posit al-Jahiliyya as a past state eradicated by Muhammad, whereas 
a cyclical history of prophets alternating with fatras means that there was not 
one al-Jahiliyya of pre-Islamic Arabia, and instead that there were multiple 
Jahiliyyas of dark and violent times!” in each of the gaps between the many 
prophets of the past. 

When eschatological hadith in al-Musannaf refer to the future Jahiliyya, 
they intend that Muslims following the death of Muhammad will face one 
final period of confusion before the Messiah shall rescue the ‘proper Muslims’. 
Here eschatology and politics blend: the identities of the saved elect of ‘proper 
Muslims’ are linked to the various camps competing over the theological/polit- 
ical leadership of the Caliphal system (al-Imama), and the inter-Muslim war- 
ring across the Umayyad Caliphate was thereby interpreted as the onset of the 
final Jahiliyya. The multiple references to fighting (haraj) and female decad- 
ence (tabarruj) in these future Jahiliyya hadith are the parameters of violence 
and moral decay imagined to be immanent, and Juynboll’s hadith mentioning 
niyaha adds Biblical wailing into Muslim apocalyptic discourse to further pop- 
ulate their impressions of the terrible future with more tropes of anguish. In 
this vein, the reference to niyaha is not specifically referencing the niyaha ritual 
of pre-Islamic Arabian women mourning high-status men: there is no indica- 
tion that funerary niyaha will get out of hand and bring society down, rather, 
the reference to niyaha hearkens the onset of the momentous event of the 
End of Days, making it an Arabic approximation for the Biblical terminology 
of how people will all lament and wail as Judgment draws near. Once wailing 
was associated with the world of al-Jahiliyya, however there was natural cross- 
over, enabling jurists to add the terror of apocalyptic niyāha to their critiques 
of the actual practice of everyday niyaha at funerals. Hence the semantic uni- 
verse of the word niyaha had two separate geneses—funerary and apocalyptic 


146 al-Khalil ibn Ahmad, al-‘Ayn, eds. Mahdi al-Makhzümi and Ibrahim al-Sammara'i (Bagh- 
dad: Wizarat al-Thaqafa wa-l-I'lam, 1980), 3:390 ( jāhiliyya) and 8:15 ( fatra). 

147  Al-Jahiliyya and the apocalyptic future are commonly adjective by words such as amya’ 
(blind) samma@ (deaf), zalima (dark) or jahla’ (ignorant/passionate)—see al-Marwazī, al- 
Fitan, 36, 98, 105, 111, 137 and al-Khalil ibn Ahmad, al-Ayn, 3:390. 
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lamentation—but in the minds of jurists, both of these were self-evidently bad, 
and hence wailing and al-Jahiliyya converged. 

What is particularly intriguing for the story of niyāha's association with 
al-Jāhiliyya is a change in Arabic historiographical discourses around Anno 
250. It has been proposed that the apocalyptic eschatology of early genera- 
tions of Muslims lost popular favour after the Abbasid Caliphs returned from 
Samarra, “8 and the ideas of future al-Jahiliyya do diminish in the literature, as 
al-Jāhiliyya became increasingly associated with the single historical period of 
past, pagan Arabia before Muhammad.!9 Third/ninth century writing essen- 
tially forgot the future Jahiliyya in favour of associating the word as the signifier 
for pre-Muhammadic Arabia. In the process of the discursive shift, the semiotic 
signifieds of terrifying futurity conjured by the sign ‘al-Jahiliyya’ were thereby 
transported backwards in time in Muslim imaginations to be settled exclus- 
ively in pre-Islamic Arabia. This enabled Muslims of the fourth/tenth century 
and later to imagine the Arabs before Muhammad in ways that their fore- 
bears had apprehensively looked into the terrifying future, and hence killing, 
profligacy and niyāha came to stand as stereotypes of how Muslims came 
to imagine pre-Islamic Arabs. The shift may be best epitomised as a func- 
tion of a conceptual switch from an “eschatological Jāhiliyya” to a “cultural 
Jahiliyya" —the former constructed images of future apocalyptic confusion, the 
latter constituted a historic idea about pre-Islamic Arab identity. In the case 
of niyáha, the fusing of apocalyptic sentiments onto a cultural construction of 
pan-Arabian Bedouin lamentation practice converged into a novel way of chid- 
ing pre-Islamic Arabs, and spawned the perceived prevalence of pre-Islamic 
Arabian niyaha in Muslim imaginations to a level that far outstripped the pre- 
valence of niyaha in pre-Islamic poetry itself. 

Lastly, Juynboll and Halevi's observations that the most cutting prohibi- 
tions of niyaha and its association with al-Jahiliyya issued from al-Kufa can 
be further contextualised with reference to specifically Kufan communal con- 
cerns of the second/eighth century. Al-Kūfa was a formative ground in which 
proto-Shi‘a groups developed their beliefs, and one important aspect of Shi'a 
practice involved the commemoration of the death of their Imams. Early Shi'a 


148 See above, note 145. 

149 Theanticipation of an apocalyptic future inaugurated by fitna (communal, theologically 
infused fighting) declined in the third/ninth century, as the string of four fitnas ends with 
al-Ma'mün's victory in the Fourth Fitna (193-211/809-820). Historians did not plot the sub- 
sequent strife in the Muslim community onto the fitna chronology, and the dictionary 
definitions and other glosses of al-Jāhiliyya also change—from the fourth/tenth century, 
emphasis shifts away from cyclical fatra periods between prophets to pre-Islamic Arabia, 
specifically (see Webb, “al-Jahiliyya,” 76—84). 
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were drawn to ritual mourning and they discussed the proper rites that could 
be observed, gravitating towards public memorials of lamentation and stand- 
ing about the Imam’s shrines. As such, Shi‘a Imam-veneration shared vari- 
ous rituals with funerary niyaha, and perhaps even borrowed from niyaha 
to reflect the high-status reverence that the proto-Shi‘a communities had for 
their Imams. As divides between Shi‘a and Sunna adherents became more pro- 
nounced in the second/eighth century and beyond, the ashab al-hadith jurists 
grew increasingly aware of the needs to (a) distinguish themselves from the 
Shi‘a and (b) censure Shi‘a practices in order to bolster their own ostensible 
orthodoxy. The opportunity to equate Shi‘a commemoration with the apoca- 
lyptic, un-Islamic practice and with al-Jahiliyya is self-evidently valuable for 
Kufan hadith scholars, and their claims for niyaha’s prohibition can be fruit- 
fully read as backhanded slurs against early Shia, too. 

The proposal that the express prohibitions of niyaha were aggravated on 
account of proto-Sunni anti-Sh'ia agendas moreover corresponds with the two 
phenomena noted by Juynboll that anti-niyaha hadith are (a) less frequent 
before the second/eighth century; and (b) initially absent in other centres of 
Islamic law, notably Egypt. This parallels the development of Shi'ism, since 
Imam-mourning was also a second/eighth century Iraqi phenomenon, appar- 
ently beginning near al-Küfa with ritual public mourning of al-Husayn at Kar- 
bala in 65/684, becoming a more central ritual over the course of the second/ 
eighth century, and thereby presenting contemporary Kufan proto-Sunni jur- 
ists with uniquely pressing reasons to reject niyaha, and to associate it with 
al-Jāhiliyya in order to bolster their own agendas. 

Alongside the spread of Shi'ism, the development of Muslim communities 
after Anno 250 also brought new demographic changes. The formerly rigor- 
ous distinction between Arabian Conqueror and local conquered blurred in 
the cosmopolitan centres of the Caliphate, and the status of the Arabian Con- 
queror groups gradually decreased to virtual insignificance by the end of the 
third/ninth century.?! In such an environment, when most of the now extant 
literature was written, niyaha was inevitably associated with a sense of past- 
ness: the earlier trappings of Arabian customs were disappearing in contem- 
porary society as the military and the ranks of court nobility dissociated from 
earlier tribal blocs and discarded some of the trappings of the old Arab elite 


150 See the discussion in Najam Haider, “Prayer, Mosque and Pilgrimage: Mapping the Shi'a 
Sectarian Identity in 2nd/8th Century Kūfa” Islamic Law and Society 16 (2009): 151-174. 

151 Therise of new elites is much discussed, the most detailed study is Matthew Gordon, The 
Breaking of a Thousand Swords (Albany NY: SUNY, 2001), see particularly 75-88, 11-118. The 
specific ramifications for Arabness are considered in Webb, Imagining the Arabs, 274—278. 
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identity? In this context, values of the earlier Muslim military elite, like their 
penchant for niyaha, may have seemed antiquated, especially given (i) the con- 
temporaneous rise of anti-Shi‘a discourses, (ii) niyaha's theoretical dissonance 
with Islamic views on death, and (iii) niyaha's association with al-Jahiliyya. In 
the generations following Anno 250, the seminal shifts in thinking from an 
eschatological-apocalyptic Jahiliyya to a historic-cultural Arabian al-Jahiliyya 
could further and firmly associate niyaha with perceptions of a past, antiquated 
and repudiated Jahiliyya of pre-Islamic Arabness. And consequently, a broad 
array of social and intellectual forces swelled a negative opinion of lamenta- 
tion practice and encased it within a repudiated air of past Arabian folly. 

In conclusion, Juynboll's impression of niyaha needs an amendment: the 
form of lamentation was not adopted by Muslims during the Islamic period 
de novo, rather the conceptual path of ideas connected to niyaha during the 
course of Islam's first three centuries navigated an array of novel issues and 
associations which clustered around niyaha and eventually prompted a back- 
tracking of the practice that inserted it into memories of pre-Islamic Arab- 
ica. Pre-Islamic poetry itself is not particularly rich in describing niyaha, but 
we have offered explanations for the ways in which Muslims gradually re- 
conceptualised pre-Islam, inflating the perceived salience of niyaha as a quint- 
essential 'Jāhiliyya trait’ in the process. Given the presence of niyaha in pre- 
Islamic poetry, we can discern that Muslim writers did not strictly invent the 
past, but their particular motivations and interests wrapped their present con- 
cerns into different guises that helped them shape impressions about Arabia 
before Muhammad. Memories about the institution of niyaha wailing were 
accordingly embellished for reasons quite separate from the realities of pre- 
Islamic Arabia, and we cannot therefore take the word of third/ninth and 
fourth/tenth century Arabic writings about al-Jahiliyya at face value, but like- 
wise, the reasons for the promotion of niyaha as emblematic of al-Jahiliyya had 
very particular drivers which may not have been operative in Muslim recon- 
structions of different aspects of pre-Islam. 


152 The surprisingly stark disappearance of Arab tribal affiliations in urban Iraqi society is 
noted in the quantitative studies of biographical dictionaries compiled by Judith Ahola 
(“The Community of Scholars: An Analysis of the Biographical Data from the Ta'rikh Bagh- 
dàd" [unpublished PhD diss., University of St. Andrews, 2004]) and Maxim Romanov 
("Computational Reading of Arabic Biographical Collections with Special Reference to 
Preaching in the Sunni World (661-1300 CE)" [unpublished PhD diss., University of Mich- 
igan, 2013]), see discussion of both theses in Webb, Imagining the Arabs, 273-277. 
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The differing significations and functions between the eschatological-apoc- 
alyptic and cultural-historical jahiliyyas appear worthy of further evaluation, 
and this paper's arguments accordingly cannot explain all aspects of al-Jahiliy- 
ya in the Muslim imaginary. We operated upon the massive edifice with the 
smallest of tools to explore the contours of just one ritual and its memorial- 
isation, yet in so doing, we uncovered intriguing results, and the path ahead 
will hopefully benefit from more studies targeted at other specific icons of 
al-Jāhiliyya, eventually laying bare for us the manifold pathways by which 
Muslims have constructed their imagined pre-Islamic Arab. 
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PART 4 


Terminology and Definitions 


CHAPTER 12 


Hadith as Adab: Ibn Qutayba's Chapter on Hadith 
in His Uyūn al-Akhbar 


Geert Jan van Gelder 


Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889)! was a versatile religious scholar (alim) as well as a 
man of letters (adib), who wrote seminal and voluminous works on religious 
and literary topics. His main books on Hadith,” Ta^wil mukhtalif al-hadith and 
Gharib al-hadith, are standard works in the field. Here, however, I will deal with 
his main work in the field of adab, indeed a seminal work of adab: his Uyūn al- 
akhbar. This is a kind of literary anthology, characterised by Gérard Lecomte as 
“a large compendium of adab, on a number of apparently secular subjects" It is 
true that these subjects are mainly secular, but the word “apparently” suggests 
that the book also contains non-secular material. And indeed, religion is by 
no means absent and is in fact apparent enough to any casual glance; one can 
safely say that none of its ten main parts, or “books”, is devoid of religious topics. 
The fifth of these is entitled Kitab al-‘ilm wa-l-bayan. Bayan, "clear exposition’, 
refers to eloquence and fine style; the section on bayan deals with poetry and 
speeches, many of the latter being religious sermons. The preceding section 
on “lm is about “knowledge”, with quotations from Plato, Hippocrates, Christ, 
Indian and Persian sages, and Muslim worthies such as ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
(d. 23/644); there follow brief chapters on the Qur'àn, on Hadith, on speculat- 
ive theology (kalam) and heresy, after which Book Five continues with matters 
of language and style. But as one can expect in adab anthologies there is no sus- 
tained discussion, merely a string of anecdotes and sayings, interspersed with 


poetry. 


1 The cut-off date for the theme of the present volume is 250 AH; Ibn Qutayba, who was born 
in 213/828, may have composed his Uyun al-akhbar some years after 250/864, but all the 
material he quotes predates this date. On him see e.g. Gérard Lecomte, “Ibn Kutayba,” in Encyl- 
opaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., eds. P.J. Bearman, Th. Bianquis, C.E. Bosworth, E. van Donzel and 
WP. Heinrichs (Leiden: Brill, 1971), 3:844—847; Joseph E. Lowry, “Ibn Qutaybah,” in Arabic Lit- 
erary Culture, 500—925, eds. Michael Cooperson and Shawkat M. Toorawa (Detroit: Thomson 
Gale, 2005), 172-183. 

2 Iwrite “Hadith”, with capital, for the corpus of traditions as a whole, and “hadith” for an indi- 
vidual tradition. 
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It seems appropriate to honour the memory of Gautier (or Gual, as he was 
known to Dutch colleagues and friends) Juynboll with a few words on this brief 
chapter on Hadith, seven pages in the edition of Cairo 1925-1930.? It contains 
a number of sayings on Hadith, almost all of them preceded by some form of 
isnad, and there are ten short poetic quotations, 26 lines in all. The quoted say- 
ings are mostly about Hadith but do notthemselves contain Hadith in the strict 
sense of sayings going back to the Prophet or talking about him. It is difficult to 
say what Ibn Qutayba's selection criteria were. Generally, he seems to have col- 
lected statements that were striking or amusing, but there are also some more 
puzzling ones. Here is a translation of the beginning of the section:* 


JE PM ge Jr gr a Dos b as Ca dr gele Lor dle rae 
Bide gi, IE idees ÉI le eat clad cx ele ob 


Ishaq b. Ibrahim b. Habib b. al-Shahid* told me: Muhammad b. Fudayl® 
told us, on the authority of al-A'mash,” who said: Isma‘l b. Raja'? used 
to gather the young boys in the Qur’an school (Auttab) and teach them 
Hadith, so that he would not forget his Hadith ( fa-yuhaddithuhum kayla 
yansā hadīthahu). 


What is the point of quoting this saying? Normally the prime reason for teach- 
ing is to secure the transmission of knowledge to others, to a younger genera- 
tion. One is almost tempted to change the vowels given in the edition and read 
kayla yunsa hadīthuhu, "so that his Hadith would not be forgotten" Young chil- 
dren, after all, have great retentive powers and the young are helpful in Hadith 
in stretching isnads, one would think. Religious education, however, began with 


3 Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn al-akhbar, 4 vols. (Cairo: Dar al-Kutub, 1925-1930), 2334-140 (the edi- 
tion used in this article); see also the edition by Mundhir Muhammad Sa‘id Abū Sha'r, 4 vols. 
(Beirut: al-Maktab al-Islāmī, 2008), 2160-166. 

4 Ibn Qutayba, Uyün, 2134. Also in al-Basawi (= al-Fasawi), al-Ma'rifa wa-Ltārīkh, ed. Akram 
Diy? al-Umarī, 4 vols. (Medina: Maktabat al-Dàr, 14310 AH), 2:610, Ibn Sa'd, Kitab al-tabaqat 
al-kabir, ed. ‘Ali Muhammad ‘Umar, u vols. (Cairo: Maktabat al-Khānjī, 2001), 8:435. 

5 d. 257/871; see al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tarikh Madinat al-Salam, ed. Bashshār ‘Awwad Ma‘rüf, 
17 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Gharb al-Islami, 2001-2006), 7:395-396. 

6 d.195/810-8n, see Ibn Qutayba, al-Ma'arif, ed. Tharwat Ukāsha (Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1981), 
510. 

7 d.c.148/765; see also below, note 13. 

8 Ismail b. Raja b. Rabi‘a al-Zubaydi al-Kūfī, no dates known; see al-Bukhārī, al-Tarikh al-kabir, 
eds. Hashim al-Nadwi et al, 9 vols. (Hyderabad: Da'irat al-Ma'arif al-Uthmaniyya, 1941-1964), 
1:353. 
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Quran and elementary jurisprudence, not Hadith, for young children were 
not considered sufficiently reliable as transmitters.? One must assume, then, 
that the received vowelling is correct and the point of the saying seems to be 
that Isma‘ll b. Rajā”s behaviour is unusual, a case of teaching that benefits the 
teacher more than the taught. Ibn Qutayba, one supposes, found it odd, even 
amusing: a teacher who teaches primarily in order not to forget, even though 
his priority should be the transmission of knowledge. 
It is immediately followed by another somewhat ambiguous passage: 


VIS d Jb : Ji KS Œ le i Sids ‘JB TENES Gel Fey 
oa S ol edu tad dle Si Ses di Jūtu 


Ishaq al-Shahidi'° told me: Abū Bakr b. 'Ayyash!! told us on the author- 
ity of al-A'mash, who said: Habib b. Abi Thabit said to me: If a man told 
me a hadith on your authority, I would not mind transmitting it on your 
authority.!2 


—or should we translate mā bālaytu an arwiyahū 'anka as “I would not care to 
transmit it on your authority”, which gives the opposite sense? There is some 
ambiguity in the verb bālā, “to care, mind, be concerned" Ibn Qutayba does 
not comment on this rather odd statement. Al-A'mash is one of the famous 
Hadith scholars, one of the “readers” of the Qur'an;? his contemporary Habib 
b. Abi Thàbit (d. c. 119/737) was a more disputed authority and he is called a 
mudallis, “a forger” Assuming that he meant: “I would not mind transmitting 
it on your authority", he appears to be very casual in his approach to Hadith 
if with “a man’, rajul, he means “any man”. Surely this is not how a serious 
traditionist should proceed. This, however, is not the point here. I think the 
anecdote is supposed to be funny; it is a joke. For why would Habib need this 
intermediary person in the first place if he can have it directly from al-A'mash 
himself? 


9 I am grateful to Professor Christopher Melchert for pointing this out to me. 

10 Heis Ishaq b. Ibrahim b. al-Shahid, see above, note 5. 

11  d.193/809, see Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif, 509. 

12  IbnQutayba, Uyūn, 2334. 

13 Gautier H.A. Juynboll, “al-A‘mash,” in Encyclopaedia of Islam THREE, accessed 21 Septem- 
ber 2016, http://ezproxy-prd.bodleian.ox.ac.uk:2066/10.1163/1573-3912 ei3 COM 22677. 

14 Ibrahim Sibt al-'Ajamī, al-Tabyin li-asmā” al-mudallisin, ed. Yahya Shafiq (Beirut: Dar al- 
Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 1986), 19-20 (where this saying is quoted). On Habib see also Ibn Sad, 
Tabagāt, 8:437—438, al-Bukhārī, al-Tarikh al-kabir, 2:313—314. 
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Moving on to what follows we find: 


a call ce Bd e Ji ae al arie oe Sb ce cat Moe le sl Ge 
Sal oe E 0% op usé del ce daly ey 


Abu Hatim!* told me on the authority of al-Asma'!6 on the authority 
of Naf? on the authority of Rabi‘a b. Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman,!® who said: 
One thousand on the authority of one thousand is better that one on the 
authority of one. "So-and-so on the authority of So-and-so" snatches the 
Sunna from your hands.!? 


This seems clear: the hadiths called mutawatir are better, in principle, than 
those termed fard or ahad.?? This is not particularly interesting and the reason 
for quoting this is perhaps the vivid expression "snatches the Sunna from 
your hands" (yantazi'u al-sunnata min aydikum). An amusing bit is about 
Suhayl b. Abi Salih (d. 138/755),?! who transmitted a hadith about the Prophet 
Muhammad to Rabi‘a b. Abi ‘Abd al-Rahmān (d. 136/753). When, after some 
time, the latter reminds Suhayl of this, he has no recollection of it. And after- 
wards he happily continues to transmit the hadith on the authority of Rabīa, 
putting himself in the middle of the isnād, something like “A told me that I told 
him that B told him ...”?2 I do not know how such a peculiar up-and-down-and- 
up-again can be depicted in one of Juynboll’s spidery webs. 


15 Abu Hatim al-Sijistani (d. 255/869), philologist. 

16 ‘Abd al-Malik b. Qurayb al-Asma (d. c. 213/828), famous philologist. 

17 . Nafi (d. between 117/735 and 120/738), mawla of Umar b. al-Khattab; major transmitter of 
Hadith. 

18 — Anearly legal scholar ( fagi), known as Rabi‘ah al-Ra’y; see e.g. Ibn Qutayba, Ma arif, 496, 
Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-‘ayan, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, 8 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Thagāfa, 1968— 
1972), 2:288-290. 

19 Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn, 2134; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, al-Tgd al-farid, eds. Ahmad Amin, Ahmad al- 
Zayn and Ibrahim al-Ibyārī, 7 vols. (Cairo, 1948—1953, repr. Beirut: Dar al-Kitàb al-Arabi, 
1983), 2:237; al-Qadi Tyad, Tartīb al-madarik wa-taqrib al-masalik, eds. Muhammad b. Tawit 
al-Tanji et al., 8 vols. (Rabat: Wizarat al-Awgāf, 1983), 1:46. 

20 It seems that judging the value of a hadith on the basis of its isnād became dominant 
only after the first two centuries; see Christopher Melchert's contribution to the present 
volume. 

21 On him see eg. al-Safadi, al-Waft bi-l-Wafayat / Das biographische Lexikon des Salahad- 
din Halil ibn Aibak as-Safadi, 30 vols. (Beirut-Wiesbaden-Berlin: Franz Steiner—Klaus 
Schwarz, 1931-2005), 16:31-32. 

22 Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn, 2134. 
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So far we have been able to discover at least some indications why Ibn 
Qutayba included a particular saying or anecdote. This short paper cannot dis- 
cuss all the individual quotations and I should confess that there are some 
where I am unable to see the point. What to make, for instance, of the one that 
follows: 


Qe all oe Le de JE tee co enlm o£ ce 65 JB (LI due 
A 5:65 JG cad 


Al-Riyāshī?3 told me: It is transmitted on the authority of Muhammad b. 
Ismail, on the authority of Mu'tamir?^ Mungidh told me on the authority 
of Ayyūb, on the authority of al-Hasan, who said: Wayh: rafima.?5 


— meaning something like “‘Woe!’ means Pity!” This force of the interjection 
wayh is confirmed by the lexicographers. But it is not immediately clear why 
this should be mentioned here; it is not a saying of the prophet Muhammad, the 
word wayh does not occur in the Quran, and the quotation is not funny, apart 
perhaps from being one of the shortest statements introduced by a weighty 
isnad. It is apparently inspired by a hadith, not quoted here, in which the 
Prophet says “Wayha ‘Ammar!”, upon seeing ‘Ammar ibn Yāsir*% exerting him- 
self in building a mosgue.27 Obviously, he means “Poor “Ammar!” rather than 
“Woe to ‘Ammar!” 

Some items are about the teaching of Hadith. When Qatada?? had taught 
a good hadith (idha haddatha bi-l-hadithi al-jayyid) he would leave and tell 
another one the next day (dhahaba yajīu bi-l-thant ghudwatan),?? apparently 


23 Presumably the philologist Abū al-Fadl ‘Abbas b. al-Faraj al-Riyashi (d. 257/871). Some of 
the following persons named in the isnād have not been identified with certainty. 

24  Mu'tamir b. Sulaym b. Tarkhàn, d. 187/803, see al-Dhahabi, Siyar alam al-nubala', eds. 
Shu'ayb al-Arna'üt et al., 25 vols. (Beirut: Mu'assasat al-Risala, 1981-1988), 8:477—479. 

25 Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn, 2:134; Ibn Qutayba, Ta'wīl mukhtalif al-Hadith, ed. Muhammad Muhyi 
al-Din al-Asfar (Beirut, 1999), 131 (as wayh kalimat rahma); Ibn Hibban, al-Thiqat, 9 vols. 
(Hyderabad, AH1393), 9:197 (I owe this reference to Professor Christopher Melchert). 

26 ‘Ammar b. Yasir (d. 37/657 at the Battle of Siffin), a companion of the prophet Muhammad 
and later a partisan of ‘Ali. 

27  al-Bukhäri, al-Sahih, kitāb al-Salah, no. 64 (bab al-ta'awün fi bing al-masjid) and e.g. Mah- 
mid b. ‘Umar al-Zamakhsharī, al-Fa'iq fi gharib al-Hadith, eds. Muhammad Abū al-Fadl 
Ibrahim and ‘Ali Muhammad al-Bijawi, 4 vols. (Cairo: Dar al-Fikr, 1993), 4:85. 

28 Abū al-Khattab Qatada b. Di'àma al-Sadūsī (d. c. 117/735), see Charles Pellat, “Katada b. 
Di'āma” in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed. (Leiden: Brill, 1978), 4:748. 

29 Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn, 2134. 
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to let the first one sink in properly. This is followed by a saying by Shu'ba?? on 
the kinds of people whose Hadith should not be accepted ( yutraku hadithuhu) 
and another by Malik?! on the four kinds of people whose knowledge (ilm) 
cannot be accepted. They are sensible sayings, as can be expected: the categor- 
ies include unreliable, or stupid, or biased people. 

There is a report about al-Hasan, i.e., al-Hasan al-Basrī (d. 10/728), who 
would transmit a hadith one day, and repeat it the following day with some 
additions or omissions but the sense being the same ( yazidu fihi wa-yanqusu 
illà anna al-ma'nà wāhid).*? This is followed, as if by way of justification, by a 
saying by Hudhayfa ibn al-Yaman:?? “We are Arabs, who may change the order 
(nuqaddimu wa-nwakhkhiru), add things to it or reduce it, without intending 
to tell lies"3^ Then we read: 


(uad gd cp aal Me OS J ced ale] gf JG c sl gf 


Abu Mu'āwiya?* said: Abu Ishaq al-Shami?6 said: “If this Hadith were 
bread it would be insufficient." 


I am not sure what this means; is he speaking of a particular hadith or does 
hadha al-hadith mean “this Hadith’, meaning the whole corpus? Is there a con- 
nection, apart from the use of the verb naqasa, “to reduce" or “to be insufficient", 
with the sayings of al-Hasan and Hudhayfa? Perhaps one should translate ^... 
it would diminish", meaning that if Hadith were edible it would be depleted, 
whereas in fact it is not and cannot—or should not—be reduced or dimin- 
ished. Without any commentary on the part of Ibn Qutayba a saying follows 
that condemns, if not Hadith, then all its transmitters: 


30  Shu‘ba b. al-Hajjaj (d. 160/776), scholar and collector of Hadith; see Juynboll's entry on 
him in Encyclopaedia of Islam, (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 9:491-492. 

31 Presumably Malik b. Anas (d. 179/796), the famous jurist who gave his name to the Maliki 
school of jurisprudence. 

32 Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn, 2136. 

33 Abū ‘Abd Allah Hudayfa b. al-Yamān al-Absi (d. 36/656), a companion of the prophet 
Muhammad. 

34  IbnQutayba, Uyūn, 2136. 

35 Not identified. 

36 I have not found this name in the standard Arabic sources and it is clearly an error. 
The edition by Abü Sha' has, probably more correctly, Abü Ishaq al-Shaybani. In Ibn 
Qutayba, Ma rif, 451, Abū Ishaq al-Shaybani Sulayman b. Abi Sulayman, said to have died 
in 129/746-747, is credited with the same saying but with al-khayr (“the good") instead of 
al-khubz. This is clearly based on a misreading (the two words differ only in their diacritic 
dots); it does not make more sense and is less interesting than the version of Uyūn. 
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ae d deb (nnl ne na JU xU ali yi 


Abu Usāma?7 said: Mis'ar said: May God make everyone who hates me a 
muhaddith!38 


The point is, of course, that this Mis'ar b. Kidam (d. 155/771—772)?? was himself a 
transmitter of Hadith. Perhaps Mis'ar hints at the poverty of the average Hadith 
scholar? and the preceding quotation also suggests that being a transmitter of 
Hadith does not pay for one's daily bread. The theme of Hadith as bread is then 
taken up again in a saying by al-A'mash:*! 


de ca eol Ol c d Col i S Gail OY dil, 


By God, if I gave a bite of bread (kisra) as alms that would be better than 
transmitting sixty hadiths. 


And the famous traditionist Sufyan ibn ‘Uyayna*? is quoted as saying: 
2108 £ : ^ £ 73 
«izd Cul) Bit OS ol Col ob Coll ee yy! UG 


I would not like someone I like to be the one who has memorised most 
hadiths of all people. 


Again, famous muhaddithin belittle the value of their own field of expertise. 
Such paradoxes are typical of adab. One is free to take them at face value or 
not, and to make of them what one likes. Our compiler, Ibn Qutayba, remains 
silent in the background. 

Hadith experts are not above joking. Once, al-A'mash was asked about the 
isnad of a certain hadith by the much younger Hafs b. Ghiyath (d. c. 194/809).^^ 


37 Identification uncertain. 

38 Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn, 2136; also Ibn Qutayba, Ma Grif, 481. 

39 Thus al-Safadi, Wafi, 25:493; cf. Ibn Qutayba, Maārif, 481 where he is said to have died in 
152/769 and his father’s name is vowelled as Kudam. 

40 A suggestion made at the conference by Professor Houari Touati. 

41 Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn, 2136. 

42 On Sufyān b. ‘Uyayna (107-196/725-81) see Susan A. Spectorsky, "Sufyan b. Uyayna” in 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed. (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 9:772. 

43 Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn, 2137. 

44 Onhim, see Ibn Qutayba, Ma'ārif, 510, al-Safadi, Wafi, 13:98-99. 
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Thereupon al-A‘mash took Hafs by the throat, pushed him (asnadahü) against a 
wall and said, “This is its isnad!"^5 A similar punning with technical terms is dis- 
played by Ibn al-Sammak,*6 who was asked the same question about an isnād 
and replied, "It is one of al-mursalat ‘urfa (the loosed ones in succession)!”47 
He is quoting the beginning of the 77th sura, entitled al-Mursalat (translated 
as The Loosed Ones by Arberry), which is about winds, but he alludes, of course, 
to the kind of hadith called mursal, i.e., with an isnad that does not go back all 
the way to a companion of the prophet Muhammad but only to the next gen- 
eration. 

These slightly irreverent sayings and anecdotes are offset by others that 
stress the status and importance of Hadith. Al-A'mash again: "When I see 
an old man who does not seek fiqh [which here I take to mean ‘religious 
knowledge'] I would like to box his ears (ahbabtu an asfa'ahu)”;*$ he also 
said, "But for learning all those hadiths I would be like any Kufan greengro- 
cer" 

Several times the prose gives way to short poems. The great philologist al- 
Asma? laments the death of Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna in eight lines, beginning:*? 

Job uci ma ia, Los the Py Obie ekl 

o o À Sh 

le ow jJ V P Ae y inl ob ery 
G o J we og 
Jg scott oy I TR 
deo aat es dium BPI op Ed op 
gables Jai o Em JI lae Ji or V PE 
ae ues c CS be cy e pee $3 pall cai bg y 


Ub gad! Gab d] IA 


45 Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn, 2137. 

46  Abüal-‘Abbäs Muhammad b. Sabih b. al-Sammak (d. 183/799), see al-Khatib al-Baghdādī, 
Tārīkh Madinat al-Salam, 3:347-354. 

47 Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn, 2137. 

48 Ibn Qutayba, 2137. 

49 Ibn Qutayba, 2135; also al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 8:474—475. 

50  Thusin al-Dhahabi, Siyar, rather than mustabitu as in Uyūn. 

51 Thus in al-Dhahabi, Siyar, rather than wa-afaqiyyüna min tàrin wa-min tari as in Uyūn 
(both editions), which is obviously corrupt. 
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52 


53 


54 


fa-l-yabki Sufyana baghi sunnatin darasat 
wa-mustabinu athārātin wa-āthārī 
wa-mubtaghī qurba isnādin wa-maw'izatin 
wa-wāgifiyyūna min tarin wa-min sari 
amsat majālisuhū wahshan mu'attalatan 
min gātinīna wa-hujjajin wa-ummārī 
man li-l-hadithi ‘ani l-Zuhriyyi hina thawā 
aw li-l-ahadithi ‘an Amri bni Dīnārī 
lan yasma'ü ba'dahü man gāla haddathana l- 
-Zuhriyyu min ahli badwin aw bi-ihdārī 
là yahna'i l-shamitu l-masrüru masra‘ahi 
min mārigīna wa-min juhhadi agdārī 
wa-min zanādigatin Jahmun yagūduhumū 
gawdan ilā ghadabi l-Rahmāni wa-l-nārī 
wa-mulhidīna wa-murtābīna gad khalatū 
bi-sunnati llahi ahtāran bi-ahtārī 


Let Sufyān be lamented by those who desire (to know) a sunna that has 
fallen into abeyance 
or who seek the explanation of what remains of past reports, 
By those desiring a close isnād and an admonition 
and those of the clan of Wāgif,*? those who come and go. 
The places where he sat teaching are now desolate, deserted 
of dwellers, of those who come for the hajj or the lesser pilgrimage. 
Who will transmit Hadith from al-Zuhrī* now that he rests in the earth, 
or the hadiths from ‘Amr ibn Dinar?9^ 
Now that he is gone people, whether Bedouin or town dweller, will no 
longer 
hear anyone saying "Al-Zuhri told us ...” 
May his death not gladden any happy gloater 
from among the rebels and those who deny the divine ordainments, 


The Bani Wāgif were a clan of the tribe of Aws; Sufyan’s grandfather was a mawlā of a 
woman of the Banu Hilal b. Umayya b. Wāgjif. 

Abū Bakr Muhammad b. Shihab al-Zuhrī (d. 124/742), “one of the founders of Islamic tra- 
dition” (Michael Lecker, "al-Zuhrī, Ibn Shihab,” in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed. (Leiden: 
Brill, 1960), 1:565). = 

‘Amr b. Dinar (d. 126/744), religious scholar and traditionist, teacher of Sufyan b. Uyayna; 
see Harald Motzki, “Amr b. Dinar,” in Encyclopaedia of Islam THREE, accessed 21 Septem- 
ber 2016, http://dx.doi.org/10.1163/1573-3912_ei3_COM_22955. 
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Or from the heretics led by Jahm*> 
to the Merciful’s wrath and to hellfire, 

Or from unbelievers and those who doubt, who mix 
God's Sunna with falsehood upon falsehood. 


It is not great poetry but it fits in the chapter well. The poet Ibn Munādhir** 


who also dabbled in Hadith, saw fit to give advice in verse on whom to trust in 
matters of Hadith:*7 


"^^ 


LU, SSW ibas Gare OD ilo is ces 
sh Ne se rl regali sp lcs 


wa-man yabghi l-wasäta fa-inna ‘indi 
wasatan li-l-kuhüli wa-li-l-shabābī 

khudhü ‘an Malikin wa-‘ani bni 'Awnin 
wa-lā tarwü ahādītha bni Dabit 


Whoever wants good advice: I've got it, 
for mature men and for youths. 
Take from Malik and from Ibn 'Awn,58 
but do not transmit the hadiths of Ibn Da’b. 


Ibn Da'b is Abū al-Walid ‘Isa b. Yazid b. Da’b (d. 171/787), of whom Charles Pellat 
writes that “In the field of the transmission of hadiths (...) Ibn Da'b was not very 


highly thought of”; some accused him of inventing them.9? Ibn Qutayba does 


not quote the verses that follow in a longer version,9? which mentions “false 
hadiths”, ahadith kidhāb, that are “followed by those who go astray”, a phrase 


55 


56 


57 
58 


59 
60 


Jahm b. Safwan (executed 128/764), alleged founder of a sect that held “an extreme form 
of the doctrine of djabr”, i.e., predestination (William Montgomery Watt, “Djahmiyya,’ in 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, (Leiden: Brill, 1965), 2:389). 

Muhammad b. Munadhir (d. 198/814), see Fuat Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrift- 
tums. Band 11: Poesie bis ca. 430H. (Leiden: Brill, 1975), 505-506. Pious when young, he 
became dissolute in later life; see Ibn Qutayba, al-Shir wa-l-shu‘ara’, ed. Ahmad Muham- 
mad Shakir (Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1966-1967), 869 and many anecdotes in Abū al-Faraj 
al-Isfahani, al-Aghānī, 24 vols. (Cairo: Dar al-Kutub—al-Hay’a al-Misriyya al--Āmma, 1927- 
1974), 18169-210. 

Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn, 2138-139; cf. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, Tgd, 2:237-238. 

Malik is probably Malik b. Anas (d. 179/796), Ibn ‘Awn is ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Awn (d. 151/768), 
see e.g. al-Safadi, Wāfi, 17:389-390. 

Charles Pellat, “Ibn Da’b,” in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed. (Leiden: Brill 1971), 3:742. 
al-Isfahani, Aghani, 18198; Muhammad b. ‘Imran al-Marzubani, Nur al-qabas, al-mukhta- 
sar min al-Mugtabas fi akhbar al-nuhah wa-l-udaba@’ wa-L-shu'ara? wa-l-‘ulama’, ikhtisar Abt 
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that is taken from the famous Quranic verse about poets (al-Shu'ara' 26:224). In 
Kitab al-Aghānī it is said that Ibn Munadhir composed the lines having heard 
that Ibn Da'b had said bad things about him. The point of quoting these lines 
is perhaps the fact that Muhammad b. al-Munadhir was himself considered 
unreliable: “Yahya b. Ma‘in rejected his transmission, saying, ‘He knows about 
poetry, not about Hadith’”.®! It is not unlikely that Ibn Qutayba was aware of 
this and expected his readers to know. 

Since poetry can accommodate anything, why cannot Hadith be versified? 
Ibn Qutayba quotes two lines by Abū Nuwas, who was, after all, well-versed in 
Hadith and even seems to have taught it:9? 


IU oe Oat Qe SAB) 93 SN ue 
pal I, 95 3E ue ae Ji Gé V 


haddathant LAzragul-muhaddithu ‘an 
Amri bni Shimrin ‘ani bni Mas tdi 

là yukhlifu l-wa‘da ghayru kāfiratin 
wa-kafirin ft l-jahimi masfūdī 


Al-Azraq, the muhaddith, told me, on the authority of 
‘Amr ibn Shimr,® on the authority of Ibn Mas'ud:96 


L-Mahasin Yusuf ibn Mahmūd al-Yaghmūrī / Die Gelehrtenbiographien des Abū Ubaidallah 
al-Marzubānī in der Rezension des Hafiz al-Yagmüri, Teil1, ed. Rudolf Sellheim (Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner, 1964), 311. 

61 al-Safadi, Waft, 5:64; cf. al-Isfahani, Aghānī, 18:208—209. 

62 Ibn Qutayba, Uyiin, 2140; Abū Nuwas, Diwan, eds. Ewald Wagner and Gregor Schoeler, 
7 vols. (Wiesbaden-Cairo: Franz Steiner and Berlin-Beirut: Klaus Schwarz, 1958-2006), 
5:238; with accompanying anecdote, al-Marzubani, Nur al-qabas, 201—202, al-Sahmi al- 
Jurjānī, Tārīkh Jurjān, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Mu'id Khan (Beirut: ‘Alam al-Kutub, 1987), 
511-512, and Ibn Manzür, Akhbar Abi Nuwas, eds. ‘Abbas al-Shirbini and Muhammad ‘Abd 
al-Rasūl Ibrahim (Cairo: Matba‘at al-I'timàd, 1924), 1:151-152; attributed to an unnamed 
muhaddith who was in love with a youth in Abū Mansür ‘Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad al- 
Tha‘alibi, Khass al-khāss (Beirut: Dar Maktabat al-Hayat, n.d.), 70. On the poet's knowledge 
of Hadith see Ewald Wagner, Abu Nuwas: Eine Studie zur arabischen Literatur der frühen 
Abbāsidenzeit (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 1965), 33-38. 

63 Abū Nuwas, Dīvān: al-A'mashu. 

64 Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn (both editions) has kāfirihī; all other sources have kāfiratin; Abū 
Nuwas, Diwan: là yadkhulu l-nàra ghayru kafiratin. 

65 Abu ‘Abd Allah ‘Amr b. Shimr (or Shamir) al-Ju‘fi (d. c. 160/776), see al-Safadi, Wafi, 23:241. 

66  Heisthe famous companion of the prophet Muhammad, ‘Abd Allah b. Mas'üd (d. 32/652— 
653), see Jean-Claude Vadet, "Ibn Mas'ūd” in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed. (Leiden: Brill, 
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Only an unbelieving woman breaks her promise, 
or an unbelieving man, who will be fettered in Hellfire. 


The longer, four- or five-line version found in the Diwan and elsewhere shows 
that the lines are addressed to a youth who had apparently broken his prom- 
ise to his lover. Al-Azraq is Ishaq b. Yusuf al-Azraq al-Wasiti (d. 195/810—811),%7 
and in the anecdote that accompanies the lines in several sources he emphat- 
ically denies that he had told Abū Nuwas anything like it. Abū Nuwas actually 
composed a series of such poems, found in his Dīwān in a special subsec- 
tion of his mujūn or “libertine” poetry and entitled his *musnadat" or “isnad 
poems"$8 They are all unserious and a few of them are obscene. Ibn Qutayba 
does not quote them. He was not a prude and in his preface to Uyun al-akhbar 
he explains that quoting obscenities may be justified.9? He did, however, not 
do so in sensitive contexts involving religious matters, something that he con- 
demns in al-Jahiz. 

Ibn Qutayba then drifts away from Hadith, for the following anecdote, with 
an epigram by Musawir al-Warraq and its riposte by someone else, is more 
about fiqh and the use of qiyas."? The chapter ends with a joke.”! A man hears 
someone cry out: "Who can find for me an old man who has lost his way 
(shaykh dalla)?” He then takes the searcher to Bishr al-Marisi” and says, “Here 
is an erring old man (shaykh dall), take him!" This Bishr, as Ibn Qutayba adds, 
believed in the createdness of the Qur’an, a hotly debated issue, which by Ibn 
Qutayba's time had become an unorthodox position. Again, this concluding 
anecdote has nothing to do with the topic of Hadith, but it provides at least 
a seamless transition to the next chapter, on deviant theological opinions (al- 
ahwā”wa-l-kalām ft al-dīn). 

As so often in adab, the section offers a medley of hazl and jidd, jesting and 
seriousness. It has little or no structure, the items being strung together at most 
associatively and virtually without commentary. Just as in Hadith itself, one 


1971), 3:873-875. The isnad is not only fictitious but incomplete, in view of the time gap 
between the last two names. 

67  al-Bukhar, al-Tarikh al-kabir, 1:406. 

68 Abū Nuwas, Diwan, 5:237-247. 

69 Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn, 1: Preface, làm-mim. 

70 Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn, 2:140; see Geert Jan van Gelder, “Musawir al-Warrāg and the Begin- 
nings of Arabic Gastronomic Poetry,” Journal of Semitic Studies 36 (1991): 309—327, esp. 315. 

71 Ibn Qutayba, Uyūn, 2340. 

72 Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman Bishr b. Ghiyath al-Marīsī (d. 218/833), a prominent Murji'ite theolo- 
gian; see Carra de Vaux, A.N. Nader, and J. Schacht, “Bishr b. Ghiyath al-Marisi,’ in Encyc- 
lopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed. (Leiden: Brill, 1960), 11241-1242. 
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often has to read between the lines, hoping one guesses right. System and con- 
sistency are not to be expected and perhaps not even desirable in this genre. 
One could speak of the “molecularity” of adab, a term that used to be applied 
to classical Arabic poetry but is perhaps more suitable for the kind of adab of 
which Ibn Qutayba was a pioneer. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Étymologie et monoprophétisme: Réflexions sur les 
hanīfs du Coran entre mythe et histoire 


Claude Gilliot 


1 Introduction 


Il ne sera pas traité ici de l'ensemble du dossier concernant ceux que Julius 
Wellhausen (1844-1918) appela autrefois: «les chercheurs » [de Dieu] (Sucher)! 
ou les «pieux dissidents» ([die] frommen Dissenters).? Cela fut exprimé avec 
beaucoup d'à propos, tout au moins à l'intérieur d’un certain contexte qui n’est 
pas directement celui du texte coranique, tel qu'il nous a été transmis à tra- 
vers les avatars que l'on sait? La notion de dissidence est idoine, car l'une 
des idées générales renfermée dans hanif en arabe est: «qui a les pieds en 
laniéres, ne se tient pas sur ses jambes, et qui pour ainsi dire boite» (loripes 
fuit... ac tanquam claudicavit), d'où vient l'idée d’être instable ou incons- 
tant dans ses idées.* Wellhausen pensait que c'est de certains de ces person- 


1 Julius Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, Vol. 3: Reste arabischen Heidentums (Berlin: Georg 
Reimer, 1887), 203; Julius Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums (Berlin: Walter de Gruy- 
ter, 1927), 234. 

2 Wellhausen, Skizzen, 3:209; Wellhausen, Reste, 238; Gustav Edmund von Grunebaum, Classi- 
cal Islam: A History, 600 A.D. to 1258 A. D., trans. Katherine Watson (London: Allen and Unwin, 
1970), 25, écrit de méme: « The Arabic meaning - approximatively: confessionally unaffilia- 
ted monotheist -, is best understood if hanpa or hanif be taken first and foremost to mean: 
dissenter, and dissenters, individualists, the hunafa’ remained ». 

3 Pour ces avatars et ces ambiguités, v. Claude Gilliot, «Collecte ou mémorisation du Coran. 
Essai d'analyse d'un vocabulaire ambigu, » in Haditstudien — Die Überlieferungen des Prophe- 
ten im Gesprüch. Festschrift für Prof. Dr. Tilman Nagel, ed. Rüdiger Lohlker (Hamburg: Verlag 
Dr. Kovač, 2009), 77-132. 

4 Johann David Michaelis, Supplementa ad Lexica Hebraica, 6 vols. (Gottingen : Johann Georg 
Rosenbusch, 1792), 3: 848-852, no. 790, spécialement 849; cf. Max Grünbaum, « Miscellen, » 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenländischen Gesellschaft 42 (1888): 54-55; François de Blois, 
« Nasrani (Na@wpatoc) and hanīf (&6vuxóc) : studies on the religious vocabulary of Christianity 
and of Islam,» Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 65, vol. 1 (2002): 18-19, a 
rassemblé des sens plus ou moins proches dans plusieurs langues sémitiques, v.g. hébr. hanef 
«être souillé» (sens premier), hanéf: «impie» ou «hypocrite,» encore qu'on diverge sur le 
sens précis; syriaque : hanpa: « païen ». 
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nages marqués par les ascétes chrétiens, peut-étre chrétiens eux-mémes, que 
Muhammad recut ses premiéres impulsions (seine ersten Anregungen), alors 
qu'il était encore à la Mecque. De fait, celui qui s' établit progressivement pro- 
phéte, et/ou qu’ on créa peu à peu prophète, se manifesta d’abord avec l'idée du 
jugement: «Allah et le jour du jugement dernier sont chez lui inséparable ».5 
Pour le hanifisme des ennemis de Muhammad et celui de la Mecque avant 
l'hégire, on se reportera à! étude d' Uri Rubin qui a introduit beaucoup de clarté 
à ce sujet.® Plus récemment, Jan Van Reeth a essayé de retrouver les antécé- 
dents des prophéties oraculaires de Muhammad chez Montan et Mani. Gráce 
à cette étude, nous avons une idée plus nette des origines et de la nature du 
«hanifisme mitigé» (al-hanifiyya al-samha) qui aurait été celui de Muham- 
mad.” 

Dans la présente contribution, nous nous concentrerons sur trois points. 
Tout d'abord T ambivalence, voire l ambiguïté cultivée, du terme hanif dans 
le Coran. Notre deuxiéme objectif sera de montrer que le Coran utilise sou- 
vent ce vocable dans un contexte polémique pour asseoir et enraciner le quasi 
postulat du «monoprophétisme» de Muhammad. Enfin il apparaitra que ce 
mot énantiosémique ressortit à un phénomène bien connu des linguistes: la 
contamination ou analogie linguistique, ce qu'avait bien vu l'excellent sémi- 
tisant qu'était le Pére Paul Joüon, s. j. (18711940), sans qu'il utilisát ce jar- 
gon. 


5 Wellhausen, Skizzen, 203. Cette importante remarque fut développée dans le remarquable 
travail de Paul Casanova, Mohammed et la fin du monde. Étude critique sur l'islam primi- 
tif (Paris: Paul Geuthner 1911-1924), 18, 207-213: nabī/rasūl akhir al-zamān: « prophéte de la 
fin des temps». Pour Casanova, 228, cette expression est identique à khātam (khatim ?) al- 
nabiyyin, qui est bien une notion apocalyptique; cf. Daniel 4: 24; Aggée 2: 23 (khotam en 
hébreu). Alfred Guillaume, The Life of Muhammad: A Translation of Ibn Ishaq's Sirat Rasul 
Allah (Karachi: Oxford University Press, 1955), 7: «in time to come» (Arabic: ft akhir al- 
zaman). 

6 Uri Rubin, « Hanifiyya and Ka'ba: an inquiry into the Arabian pre-Islamic background of din 
Ibrahim,» Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 13 (1990) : 85-103. 

7 Jan M.F. van Reeth, «Les prophéties oraculaires dans le Coran et leurs antécédents: Mon- 
tan et Mani,» in Controverses sur les écritures canoniques de l'islam, eds. Daniel De Smet 
and Mohammad Ali Amir-Moezzi (Paris: Cerf, 2014), 109-113; Moshe Gil, «The creed of Abū 
Amir, » Israel Oriental Studies 12 (1992): 43. 
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2 Hanif dans le Coran, premiére approche 


Le vocable hanif apparait dans le Coran? dix fois au singulier et deux fois au 
pluriel (hunafa’). Dans huit de ces emplois au singulier, il est fait référence à 
la foi supposée d' Abraham (Ibrahim; Q 2: 135, 3: 67, 95, 4:125, 6: 79, 161, 16: 
120, 123); les deux occurrences dans lesquelles Abraham ne figure pas sont: 
Q 10: 105 et 30: 30. Cinq des huit versets mentionnant le Patriarche com- 
portent I’ expression millat Ibrahim (Q 2:135, 3: 95, 4:125, 6, 161, 16:123). Quant 
aux deux occurrences au pluriel, ce sont Q 22: 31 et Q 98: 5. Dans neuf cas, 
une phrase (explicative) est ajoutée qui signifie que pour étre hanif, il ne faut 
pas être assocationniste (mushrik) (O 2:135, 3: 67, 3: 95, 6: 79, 6: 161, 10: 105, 
16: 120, 16: 123, 22: 31)? On a remarqué que ce dernier terme à l'intérieur 
d'une déclaration polémique ne signifie pas obligatorement « polythéistes » 
ou «idolátres» au sens réel du terme, «l'islam devant étre compris comme 
le résultat d'une polémique! intra-monothéiste, à l'intérieur d'un processus 
similaire à celui de l'émergence des autres principales divisions du mono- 
théisme ».!! 

De ce point de vue, nous prenons nos distances sur certains points impor- 
tants par rapport à un l'article et un ouvrage de Fred Donner.!? Nous ne parta- 
geons pas ses idées sur le caractère soi-disant «cecuménique»!? du message 
de Muhammad et des «croyants» (mu’minun) qui y adhéraient. En effet, le 
prophétisme de Muhammad se donne à voir, à notre avis, comme un «mono- 
prophétisme »!4, tous les «prophètes» antérieurs, «historiques» ou «mythi- 


8 V. Andrew Rippin, «RHMNN and the Hanifs,» in Islamic Studies presented to Charles 
J. Adams, eds. Wael B. Hallaq and Donald P. Little (Leiden: Brill, 1991), 158, pour la tra- 
duction anglaise de ces versets selon l'ordre du Coran actuel; Arthur Jeffery, The Foreign 
Vocabulary of the Qur'àn (Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1938), 112-115. 

9 Jeffery, Foreign Vocabulary, 12; Mun'im Sirry, «The Early Development of the Quranic 
Hanif,» Journal of Semitic Studies 59, no. 2 (2011): 349-355, a relevé ces caractéristiques 
du hanif coranique et quelques autres encore. 

10  Surl'usage polémique de hanif, v. Milka Levy-Rubin, « Praise or defamation ? On the Pole- 
mical Usage of the Term Hanif among Christians and Muslims in the Middle Ages, » Jeru- 
salem Studies in Arabic and Islam 28 (2003): 202-224. 

11 Gerald R. Hawting, The Idea of Idolatry and the Emergence of Islam: From Polemic to History 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 7. 

12 Fred Donner, «From Believers to Muslims. Confessional Self-Identity in the Early Islamic 
Community,» Al-Abhath 50-51 (2002-2003): 9-53; Idem, Muhammad and the Believers. At 
the Origins of Islam (Cambridge: The Belknap Press, 2010). 

13 Donner, Muhammad and the Believers, 68-74. 

14 Alfred-Louis de Prēmare, «l'islam comme monoprophétisme, » in Vivre avec l'islam. Ré- 
flexions chrétiennes sur la religion de Mahomet, éd. Annie Laurent (Versailles: Éditions 
Saint-Paul, 1996), 150-162. 
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ques», ou encore dont l'existence historique n'est point attestée, étant vus 
selon l'image unitaire que Muhammad et/ou les premiéres communautés 
avaient de la mission prophétique qui, dans cette représentation, culminait 
dans la sienne. Le Coran aboutit à une sorte de «psittacisme prophétique » 
(l'expression est de nous), dans lequel tous les prophétes, tels des « perroquets 
de Dieu», délivrent matériellement le méme message, « confirmé » par celui de 
Muhammad. De la sorte le soi-disant «cecuménisme » n'est que de façade: 
les annonceurs antérieurs ne sont lā que pour préparer | Annonceur par excel- 
lence, Muhammad. Bien plus, ils sont vus tels qu'il se voyait ou s'est vu peu à 
peu, au gré de son évolution psychologique et sociale, ou bien encore tel que 
ceux qui l'ont aidé ou conseillé formaient son image. 

De plus, Donner accorde bien peu de place à la stratégie de la violence à 
laquelle Muhammad eut largement recours pour faire triompher son entre- 
prise!®, notamment l'exécution et la décapitation des mâles de la tribu juive 
des banū Qurayza et la réduction à l'esclavage de leurs femmes et de leurs 
enfants.!” 

Il est un de ces versets polémiques contenant le terme hanif relevés plus 
haut qui pose probléme, c'est Q 16: 120, dans lequel il est dit quAbraham 
était une umma? ce qui est entendu par la plupart des exégètes: «modèle», 
« parangon de vertu», etc. Aloys Sprenger, à notre avis, avait compris qu'il fallait 
rester plus prés du texte et traduisit par «ein gottergebenes Volk» (ummatan 
gānitan li-llah), mais il n’en donna pas la justification. Or celle-ci se trouve en 
Genèse 18: 18, où il est dit quAbraham «deviendra un grand peuple (yihyeh 
lagoy gadol) et par lui se béniront toutes les nations de la terre», ainsi que l'a 
bien relevé Gabriel Reynolds.!? La méme idée se trouve aussi en Gen 12: 2 et 
22, 17-18. De méme que Muhammad est le prophéte «gentil» (ummī), Abra- 


15 Claude Gilliot, « Rétrospectives et perspectives. De quelques sources possibles du Coran 
mecquois, » in Perspectives on Islamic Culture. Essays in Honour of Emilio G. Platti, ed. Bert 
Broeckaert, et al. (Louvain-Paris: Peeters, 2013), 41, Idem, « Narratives, » EQ, 3, 516-528. 

16 Claude Gilliot, «Poéte ou prophéte? Les traditions concernant la poésie et les poétes 
attribuées au prophéte de l'islam et aux premiéres générations musulmanes,» in Paroles, 
signes, mythes. Mélanges offerts à Jamal EddineBencheikh, ed. Floréal Sanagustin (Damas: 
IFEAD, 2001), 331-396; pour la stratégie de la violence, 380-388 (1x. Prophétie contre poé- 
sie. De la construction d'un prophēte). 

17 Donner, Muhammad and the Believers, 47. 

18 Jacqueline Chabbi, Les trois piliers de l'islam: lecture anthropologique du Coran (Paris: 
Seuil, 2016), 184 et n. 4, relie umma à imam, et y voit les sens suivants: voie, guide et groupe 
bien guidé. C'est possible, mais on reste alors enfermé dans l'ilót coranique « préservé » 
de toute intertextualité. Ce n'est pas ainsi qu'une religion ou une culture vient au jour. 

19 Gabriel Said Reynolds, The Quran and its Biblical Subtext (London: Routledge, 2010), 84- 
85. 
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ham est aussi le prophète des «gentils», des « paiens»?9, des non-juifs. Ainsi, 
ummi et hanif se retrouvent dans la «gentilité». Nous avons une fois de plus 
une manifestation du monoprophétisme de Muhammad ou du Coran. 

Pour ce qui est de l’ordre chronologique des passages coraniques qui nous 
occupent ici, on sait que Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje (1857-1936) range ceux 
dans lesquels Abraham est qualifié de hanif et de muslim dans la période 
mēdinoise.?! I] va méme plus loin, prétendant que Muhammad n'avait pas 
d'intērēt spécial pour les patriarches hébreux dans la période ancienne de sa 
carrière prophétique.?? Cela dit, il reconnait sa dette à l'égard d' Aloys Spren- 
ger (1813:1893),?? alors méme que ce dernier considérait Q 6: 161 mecquois.?^ Il 
faut dire que l'opus magnum du grand savant et médecin autrichien renferme, 
entre autres, la première étude exhaustive sur Abraham, et notamment sur les 
hanifs?5 Comme on le sait cette sourate fait probléme ; mais Régis Blachére lui 
a donné le numéro 91 dans sa chronologie.26 

Pour Youakim Moubarac (1924-1995), « Abraham est dit Hanif dés la fin de 
la troisième période mecquoise tout au moins, et c'est sa caractérisation fon- 
damentale du point de vue religieux»,27 et de renvoyer «tout au moins» à 
Q 30: 30 (29 dans la numérotation de Coufa) et à Q 10: 105.28 On peut faire de 


20 Holger Michael Zellentin, The Qur‘an’s Legal Culture. The Didascalia Apostolorum as a 
Point of Departure (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2013), 6-10. 

21 Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje, Het Mekkaansche Feest (Leiden: Brill, 1880), 28-40; Chris- 
tiaan Snouck Hurgronje, «Une nouvelle biographie de Mohammed, » Revue de l'histoire 
des religions 30 (1894) : 64-67; cf. Theodor Nóldeke and Friedrich Schwally, Geschichte des 
Qorans, 2nd edition, 3 vols. (Leipzig: Dietrich, 1909-1938), 1:146-147; Theodor Nóldeke, The 
History of the Qur'an, ed. and trans. Wolfgang H. Behn (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 119-120. 

22 Ce en quoi il fut critiqué par Charles Cutler Torrey, The Jewish Foundation of Islam (New 
York: Jewish Institute of Religion Press, 1933), 87, qui cependant qualifie le travail du savant 
hollandais de «brilliant and searching monograph». 

23 Snouck Hurgronje, Het Mekkaansche Feest, 10. 

24 Aloys Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammeds, 3 vols. (Berlin, Nicolaische Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1869; 2éme éd.), 2: 278. Le vol. 1 fut édité une premiére fois en 1861. 
Snouck Hurgronje se référe aux trois volumes de Sprenger, aux pages suivantes: 14, 26, 30, 
49, 58, 63, 66 n. 2, 77, 91, 140, 190, 196. P. 66, n. 1, Snouck Hurgronje renvoie à «Zeitschrift 
d. DMG, XIII: 134 vv.», i.e. Sprenger, «Ueber den Kalender der Araber vor Mohammad, » 
ZDMG, XIII (1859), 134-175. 

25 Sprenger, Leben, sur les hanifs, 1: 43-92; addenda, 107-134; 3: 8-9. Pour le reste v. index. 

26 Régis Blachēre, Le Coran, traduction selon un essai de reclassement des sourates, 3 vols. 
(Paris: G.P. Maisonneuve, 1947-1951), 664-701; v. ses remarques, p. 664-665. 

27 Youakim Moubarac, Abraham dans le Coran. L'histoire d'Abraham dans le Coran et la 
naissance de l'Islam (Paris: J. Vrin, 1958), 56. Avant lui, Josef Horovitz, Koranische Unter- 
suchungen (Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter, 1929), 56: «hanif se trouve en premier 
lieu dans la période mecquoise tardive», et de mentionner Q 10:105 et 30: 30. 

28 Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen, 151. 
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méme pour Q 16:124, qui met en relation millat Ibrahim avec hanif. De la sorte, 
on considérera que ce que Muhammad connaissait dés La Mecque des tradi- 
tions hébraico-juives, en général, et des récits du Pentateuque, en particulier, 
était bien plus développé que ce que l'on pouvait supposer quelques années 
avant 1880, ainsi que le remarque Charles Cutler Torrey (1863-1956).2° Cette 
connaissance pouvait étre directe, c'est-à-dire déjà présente en arabe, ou étre 
parvenue à Muhammad par la voie araméenne ou syriaque. 

On se doit d' évoquer également la variante du codex d'Ibn Mas'üd en Q 3:19: 
inna l-dina ‘inda llahi l-hanifiyyatu,*° au lieu de inna l-dina ‘nda llahi l-islamu. 
L'exégéte et grammairien réputé Abū Hayyan al-Gharnati (m. 745/1344) ajoute 
à cela une remarque d'Ibn al-Anbari (Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-Qasim, m. 
328/940) pour qui: «Il n'échappera pas à qui a du discernement que cette 
parole provient du Prophète, par mode d' exégése. L'un des transmetteurs de 
hadith l'aura intégrée parmiles lectures coraniques (adkhalahu badu man yan- 
qulu l-haditha fi al-qira'at) ».?! 

Nous ne nous prononcerons pas ici sur cette variante, non plus que sur 
d'autres, ce serait un autre travail. En effet, il a été montré ailleurs combien 
le vocabulaire de la «collecte» ou «mémorisation» du Coran ( jam‘ et jama'a, 
pour ces deux opérations ou entreprises),?? mais aussi de la composition ou 
coordination (ta'lif )?? de ce «texte» en voie d'établissement est ambigu à sou- 
hait. Certains récits à ce sujet sur des versets « perdus» puis «retrouvés», sur 
des sourates qui n’ auraient pas été écartées du texte dit «‘uthmanien »,** sur le 
fait de savoir ce qui était du Coran et ce qui n'en était point, sont méme parfois 
cocasses, burlesques.55 


29 Torrey, Jewish foundation, 88, puis 98-99, pour Q 16: 123, que Torrey considère mecquois, 
contre Snouck Hurgronje et Nóldeke-Schwally, Nóldeke, Geschichte, 1: 146347. 

go Arthur Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur'àn (Leiden: Brill, 1937), 32. 

31 Abū Hayyān al-Gharnātī, Tafsir al-Bahr al-muhit, eds. ‘Adil Ahmad ‘Abd al-Mawjüd and 
‘Ali M. Mu‘awwad, 8 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-ilmiyya, 1993), 2: 426, 2:1. 15-17. 

32 Claude Gilliot, «Collecte,» 77-132. 

33 Claude Gilliot, «Les traditions sur la composition ou coordination du Coran (ta'lif al- 
gurān),» in Das Prophetenhadit. Dimensionen einer islamischen Literaturgattung, eds. 
Claude Gilliot and Tilman Nagel (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2005), 14-39. Une 
version corrigée de cette contribution est déposée sur: https://univ-amu.academia.edu/ 
ClaudeGilliot. 

34 Mohammed Ali Amir-Moezzi and Etan Kohlberg, « Révélation et falsification: introduc- 
tion à l'édition du Kitab al-Qira'at d' al-Sayyārī, » Journal Asiatique 293, no. 2 (2005): 663- 
722. 

35 Claude Gilliot, «Un verset manquant du Coran ou réputé tel,» in En hommage au Pére 
Jacques Jomier, o.p., ed. Marie-Thérése Urvoy (Paris: Cerf, 2002), 73-80. 
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On ne s'étonnera de trouver une «variante» proche de la précédente, cette 
fois transmise par Ubayy b. Ka‘b dont le codex, d'aprés ce que nous en savons, 
était proche de celui d'Ibn Mas‘üd, dans le commentaire coranique de Qur- 
tubi (m. 671/1273): d’après Shu‘ba (b. al-Hajjaj al-Azdi al-‘Ataki al-Basri, m. rajab 
160/inc. 14 avril 777)39/'Asim (b. a. al-Najjüd al-Bahdala al-Asadi al-Kūfī, m. 
127/745)/Zirr b. Hubaysh al-Kufi??/Ubayy b. Ka'b (Abū al-Mundhir al-Khazrajī 
al-Najjari al-Ansari, m. entre 19/640 et 35/656): «Le Prophéte récitait: La reli- 
gion, pour Dieu, c'est le hanifisme (inna al-din ‘inda llah al-hanifiyya), et non 
le judaisme, non plus que le christianisme ou le zoroastrisme». Avant Abü 
Hayyan al-Andalusī (m. 745/1344), Qurtubi avait repris la remarque d'Ibn al- 
Anbar que l'ont vient de voir.?8 

On notera que, aprés al-Sha‘bi (‘Amir b. Sharähil al-Kūfī, m. entre 103 et 
110/721-728),39 ‘Asim b. a. al-Najjūd, le célèbre expert ès lectiones coranicae, fut 
le plus ancien Coufien à recourir à un transmetteur macrobite (mu'ammar)^9, 
en l'occurrence le mukhadram Zirr b. Hubaysh b. Hubasha al-Asadi al-Kufi, 
Abū Maryam ou Abu Mutarrif, rēcitateur du Coran (mugri), tué à la bataille 
de Dayr al-Jamajim en sha‘ban 82/septembre 701, ou à une autre date, lequel 
est supposé être mort à l’âge de 127, 120, ou autres dates. On sait que l’âge 
donné pour la mort d’anciens transmetteurs dépendait souvent du degré de 
vraisemblance que l'on voulait accorder à des chaines de garants, pour ce qui 
est de la «rencontre» (luqya, liga’), chronologiquement possible ou non, de 
deux transmetteurs.?? On s' ēvertua donc à trouver de ces macrobites ou à en 
ériger certains tels. 


36 Gautier H.A. Juynboll, «Shu'ba b. al-Hadjdjadj, » in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., vol. 1x 
(Leiden: Brill, 1997), 491-492; Gautier H.A. Juynboll, «Shuba b. al-Hajjaj (d. 160/776) and 
his position among the traditionists of Basra,» Le Muséon 11 (1998): 187-226; Gautier 
H.A. Juynboll, Encyclopedia of Canonical Hadith (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 471-566. 

37  Surlui v. infra. 

38 Qurtubi, al-Jāmi' li-ahkam al-Our'ān, 2nd edition, eds. Ahmad ‘Abd al-Alim al-Bardüni 
et Ibrahim Atfayyish, 20 vols. (Cairo: al-Hay'a al-misriyya al-‘amma li-l-kitàb, 1372-1387/ 
1952-1967), 4: 43. 

39 Gautier H.A. Juynboll, «al-Sha'bī, » in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., vol. 1x (Leiden: Brill, 
1997), 162-163; Juynboll, Canonical Hadith, 463-471. 

40 Gautier H.A. Juynboll, «The Role of the Mu'ammarün in the Early Development of the 
isnād, » Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Morgenlandes 81 (1971): 159, repris dans Gau- 
tier H.A. Juynboll, Studies on the Origins and Uses of Islamic Hadith (Aldershot: Variorum, 
1996), no. VIL. 

41 Mizz, Tahdhib al-kamal fi asma al-rijal, ed. Bashshar ‘Awwad Ma‘rüf, 35 vols. (Beirut: 
Mu'assasat al-Risāla, 1400-1404/1980-1985), 9: 335-339, no. 1976. Les noms de cinq macro- 
bites, ou supposés tels, dont Zirr, figurent dans les sources; Juynboll, Canonical Hadith, 
58a. 

42 Gautier H.A. Juynboll, Muslim Tradition: Studies on Chronology, Provenance and Author- 
ship of Early Hadith (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), 43, 181. 
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Parmi les variantes coraniques ou «les prophéties oraculaires »^? délivrées 
par Muhammad, comme il plaira, qui ne se trouvent point dans le Coran en 
l'état que nous lui connaissons^^, mais qui ressortissent peu prou à notre pro- 
pos, le «hanifisme» (al-hanifiyya), il en est une qui est en relation avec la 
sourate 98. Elle est introduite par la méme chaine de garants que précédem- 
ment. Or donc Muhammad dit à Ubayy: « Dieu m’ a ordonné de te réciter: Point 
n étaient les dénégateurs d’entre les gens du livre... (lam yakuni lladhina kafarü 
min ahlil-kitabi..., i.e. la sourate qui commence par lam yakun, et qui fut appelée 
aussi par la suite: al-Bayyina, ou al-Qayyima, etc., sourate 98). [Ubayy] dit: puis 
[l Envoyé de Dieu] en récita (qara’a fiha):Si le fils d Adam demandait un wādī 
de biens? et qu'il lui était donné, il en demanderait un deuxième; s'il lui était 
donné, il en demanderait un troisième (law anna bna Adama sa'ala wādiyan 
min malin fa-u'tiyahu la-sa'ala thaniyan fa-u'tiyahu la-sa'ala thalithan). Seule 
la terre remplira le ventre du fils d Adam. Dieu revient vers qui revient [à lui] 
(wa yatübu llahu ‘ala man tàba).*9 La religion vraie pour Dieu est le hanifisme 
non associateur, ce n' est ni le judaisme ni le nazaréisme. Celui qui fait le bien, 
je ne le renierai pas» (wa inna dhālika l-dina l-qayyima ‘nda llahi l-hanafiyyatu 
ghayru l-mushrikati wa là al-yahidiyyatu wa là al-nasräniyyatu wa man ya‘malu 
khayran fa-lan yukfarahu).*? 

Dans la version rapportée par al-Hakim al-Nisabüri (m. 405/1014), aprés 
le début de la sourate 98, ut supra, on trouve, comme il arrive souvent, une 
intervention de l'un des transmetteurs: «et autres qualifications» (wa man 
na'taha), quasiment équivalente à et caetera, avant: «Si le fils d Adam deman- 


43 L'expression est de Van Reeth, «Les prophéties oraculaires dans le Coran.» 

44  Nēldeke, Geschichte, 1: 234-261/ Nóldeke, History, 189-208. Le titre donné par W. Behn à 
cette partie est un contresens et un anachronisme: « Muhammad's uncanonical promul- 
gations» (allemand: «Die im Qoran nicht erhaltenen Offenbarungen Muhammeds»). Il 
fallait traduire: « The revelations of Muhammad which are not contained in the Koran », 
bien rendu dans la traduction arabe de Georges Tamer, Tarīkh al-Qur'àn (Konrad-Ade- 
nauer Stiftung, 2005), 210: Ma là yatadammanuhu l-Qur'àn mimmā ühiya ilā Muhammad. 

45 Al-Tayalisi, al-Musnad (Hyderabad: Dā'irat al-ma'arif al-nizamiyya, 1321/1903), 73, no. 539, 
donne la version suivante de ce passage: «Si le fils d' Adam avait un wadi, il en souhaite- 
rait (la-abtaghà) un deuxième », etc. ; Jeffery, Materials, 179 (codex de Ubayy) a seulement, 
on s'en douterait: inna l-dina ‘inda llahi al-hanaftyyatu ghayru l-yahidiyyati... fal-lan ukfa- 
rahu. 

46 «Dieu revient vers qui revient» est placé à la fin de la tradition chez Tayalisi. 

47 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, ed. Muhammad al-Zuhri al-Ghamrawi, 6 vols. (Cairo: al-Matba‘a al- 
Maymaniyya, 1313/1895), 5 131-132; édition en 20 vols., ed. Ahmad Muhammad Shakir, puis 
al-Husayni ‘Abd al-Majid Hashim et ‘Umar Hashim (Cairo: Dar al-Hadith, 1416/1995), 15: 
446, no. 21101. 
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dait un wadi... »^9 Suyūtī (m. 911/1505) déclare citer la tradition du Mustadrak??, 
mais il n'a pas: wa man nataha. De plus au lieu de inna dīna "inda llähi, il a: 
inna dhāta l-dini t-hanaftyyatu...5°, comme dans la version de Tirmidhi. 

Que la mention du soi-disant hanifisme füt importante pour Muhammad 
et/ou pour ceux qui l'ont aidé, préparé et encouragé à déclamer de ses oracles, 
c'est ce que montre bien la variété des traditions à ce sujet, ainsi, une fois 
encore avec les mémes hommes qui transmettent de Ubayy: L Envoyé de Dieu 
a dit: «Dieu, béni et exalté, m'a ordonné de te réciter le Coran». Et il récita: 
«Point n'étaient les dénégateurs d'entre les gens du livre et les associateurs 
déliés (de leur dénégation/ingratitude, kufr)*! tant que la preuve ne leur était 
venue (Lam yakuni lladhina kafarū min ahli l-kitābi munfakkina hatta ta'tiya- 
humu l-bayyina) : un envoyé de Dieu qui récite des rouleaux purifiés contenant 
des écritures qui perdurent. Ils ne se sont divisés, ceux à quile Livre a été donné 
qu’ après que la preuve leur fut venue (rasūlun mina llahi yatlu suhufan mutah- 
hara/, ftha kutubun qayyima/, wa mā tafarraqa lladhina ūtū al-kitaba illa min 
ba'di mà j@athumu Lbayyina) »9? (Coran 98: 1-4). Puis il récita de cette sourate 
( ftha): «La religion pour Dieu est le hanifisme non associateur, ce n'est ni le 
judaisme ni le nazaréisme. Celui qui fait le bien, je ne le renierai pas». Shu'ba 
dit: Ensuite, il récita des versets après cela, puis il récita: «Si le fils d’ Adam avait 


48 . Al-Hakim al-Nīsābūrī, al-Mustadrak alā al-Sahihayn fi al-hadith, eds. M. ‘Arab b. Muham- 
mad Husayn et al., 4 vols. (Hyderabad, 1334-1342/1915-23), 2: 224, ou ed. Muqpbil b. Hadi 
al-Wadi', Le Caire, Dar al-Haramayn, 2: 269. 

49  Al-Suyüti, al-Itgàn fi ulūm al-Qurün ed. Muhammad Abi al-Fadl Ibrahim, 4 vols. en 2 
(Cairo: al-Hay’a al-misriyya al-'àmma li-l-kitab, 1974-1975), 3: 83, cap. 47. 

50 C’est la version de Suyūtī qu'a traduite John Burton, The Collection of the Qur'an (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1977), 82, rendue par: « The very faith in God's eyes is 
the Hanifiyya ». 

51  Zajjàj, Maānī al-Qur'àn wa irābuh, ed. ‘Abd al-Jalil 'Abduh Shalabi, 5 vols. (Beirut: Alam 
al-kutub, 1408/1988), 5:349; cf. Tabari, Annales, eds. Michael]. de Goeje, Jacob Barth, Theo- 
dor Nóldeke et al., 3 vols. (in 16 parts) (Leiden: Brill 1879-1901), 1: 2830, 1. 1: fa-la nunfikku 
min Ash'arī... (N' allons-nous pas nous libérer [ou séparer, nunfikku min] d’un ‘Ash‘arite 
[i.e. Abu Misa al-Ash'ari]...). 

52 La traduction du début de la sourate 98 qui est nôtre suit l'ordre du texte arabe. Nous imi- 
tons en cela Friedrich Rückert qui n'a pas traduit cette sourate, mais qui lui avait donné 
l'un de ses titres qui suit l'ordre de l'arabe: Nicht sind gewesen (Lam yakun). Max Hen- 
ning eut également recours a!’ inversion interrogative : Nicht eher wurden die Ungläubigen. 
Dénégateur et associateur sont empruntés, pour l'assonance, à J. Berque. Dénégateur a 
été préféré à incrédule. En effet, dans kafara, il y a l'idée d'ingratitude, de «non recon- 
naissance d'un bienfait»; Jacqueline Chabbi, Le Seigneur des tribus: l'islam de Mahomet 
(Paris: Noésis, 1997), 565 (n. 381 de la p. 259): «ceux qui ont été ingrats (vis-à-vis de Dieu 
ou les Nēgateurs), » et p. 603, n. 560. Ou encore: «recouvrir le bienfait, ni' ma, pour ne pas 
le voir et se dispenser de la gratitude qui est due»; Jacqueline Chabbi, Les trois piliers de 
l'islam. Lecture anthropologique du Coran (Paris: Seuil, 2016), 344. 
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deux wadis de biens, il en demanderait un troisiéme. Seule la terre remplira 
le ventre du fils d Adam». Il dit (i.e. Shu‘ba dans sa transmission de la tradi- 
tion d'Ubayy): «Ensuite il récita jusqu'au bout ce qui restait de la sourate» 
(thumma khatamaha bi-mā baqiya minha).5? 

Ce n'est d'ailleurs pas un hasard si la date de la mort de Ubayy b. Ka'b qui 
était au nombre de ceux de Yathrib qui savaient lire,5+ qui fut surnommé par 
la suite «le seigneur des récitateurs» (du Coran, sayyid al-qurra’) et dont des 
traditions prétendent qu'il fut l'un des quatre auxiliaires qui « collectérent » le 
Coran (ou du coran?), et ce du vivant de Muhammad fait probléme. En effet, 
dans l'imaginaire culturel et religieux de l' islam, il fallait qu'il apparüt comme 
une caution des deux «collectes» du Coran aprés la mort de Muhammad. Le 
décés de ce «secrétaire» de la «révélation » donc serait survenue sous le califat 
de ‘Umar peut-étre en 19/640; pour d'autres sous celui de Uthmān, qui aurait 
dit la prière lors de ses funérailles, en 32/652-653, ou 33, voire 35!5° En outre, 
Ubayy est placé en lice parmi ceux qui auraient été nommés pour la premiére 
fois cadi (gādī) en islam.5” 

Dans la tradition de Ubayy, chez le karramite anonyme du Kitab al-Mabani, 
désormais identifié par Hassan al-Ansari (Farhang) comme étant le karramite 
Ibn Bistam Abū Muhammad Hamid b. Ahmad b. Ja‘far b. Bistām al-Tahiri 
(plus probablement: al-Takhīrī, ob. post 450/1058)? l'on trouve une variante 
d'importance pour notre propos, à savoir: «[...] et il (Muhammad) en récita 
(i.e. de la sourate 98; qara'a fiha): La religion pour Dieu est le hanifisme mitigé 
(al-hanafiyya al-samha, expression sur laquelle nous reviendrons, infra), ce 


53 Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 5:132, 15: 446, no. 21102; Jeffery, Materials, 139: de inna l-dina ‘nda 
Llahi... fa-lan yukfarahu; pour d’autres références, v. Gilliot, «Un verset manquant,» 87, 
n.3. 

54 Claude Gilliot, «Die Schreib- und/oder Lesekundigkeit in Mekka und Yathrib/Medina zur 
Zeit Mohammeds, » in Schlaglichter : Die beiden ersten islamischen Jahrhunderte, eds. Mar- 
kus Groß and Karl-Heinz Ohlig (Berlin: Verlag Hans Schiler, 2005), 308. 

55 Juynboll, Canonical Hadith, 479b : Mu'adh b. Jabal, Ubayy, Zayd b. Thabit et l énigmatique 
Abū Zayd, sur l'identité duquel Anas b. Malik interrogé par Qatada, répondit: «Un mien 
oncle paternal décédé,» comme par hasard! 

56 X Andrew Rippin, « Ubayy b. Ka'b,» in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., vol. x (Leiden: Brill, 
2000), 764: entre 19/640 et 35/654-655. 

57 Juynboll, Muslim Tradition, 77-78. 

58 Hasan Ansari Qummi (Hassan Farhang), in Kitab Mah-i Din (revue de Téhéran), 56-57 
(1381 sh.), 80. Ibn Bistam est le transmetteur direct de l'ouvrage de son maitre Abū ‘Amr 
Ibn Yahya al-Muhtasib (M. b. Yahya b. al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Nisabüri al-Jüri, m. 
427/1036), al-Qawari‘ min al-Qur'àn wa mà yustahabb an là yukhall bi-girāatih kull yawm 
wa layla, ed. A. b. Faris al-Salüm (Riyad: Maktabat al-Ma‘arif, 1432/2011). Nous supposons 
qu'Ibn Bistàm est mort peu aprés 450/1058. 
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n'est ni le judaisme ni le nazaréisme. Celui qui fait le bien, je ne le renie- 
rai pas».% Une autre variante, est celle que l'on rencontre chez Abū ‘Isa al- 
Tirmidhi (m. 279/892): «La religion en soi pour Dieu est le hanifisme inna 
dhata l-dini "inda llahi l-hanifiyyatu muslima, la alyahūdiyya wa lā al-nasra 
[sic ?]».60 

Le mot hanif fait partie de ces termes ou expressions coraniques qui ont 
donné de la tablature aux commentateurs musulmans du Coran et à nous 
orientalistes. Il n'est pas certain qu'il puisse étre rendu par un seul et méme 
vocable, selon le contexte. Tel traducteur a eu recours à deux ou trois termes 
dans la langue d'arrivée, que cela füt à dessein ou par inadvertance. Nous 
commencerons par un apercu de quelques traductions de cette crux inter- 
pretum: un croyant «orthodoxe» (orthodoxus, Marracci, 1698: imo sequemur 
religionem Abrahae Orthodoxi: et non fuit Abraham ex Associantibus) (Q 2: 
135); Marracci fut suivi par George Sale (1734), dont la traduction n'est sou- 
vent guére plus que celle du texte latin du religieux italien rendu en anglais, 
ainsi: «we follow the religion of Abraham, the orthodox, who was no idola- 
ter» (Q 2:135). Du Ryer (1647): «... professe l'unité de Dieu». Pour d'autres: 
«ein Rechtglāubiger », « rechtglāubig », «andāchtig» (Friedrich Rückert, 1788- 
1856) ;? un «vrai croyant» (Albin de Biberstein Kazimirski, 1840; Denise Mas- 
son, 1967; Ameur Ghédira, 1957: mais aussi «hanif» ou «hanif»); «upright 
man», «as one by nature upright», hanifan ad Q 6: 79 (Marmaduke Pick- 
thall, 1930); «true in faith», «pure faith», «firmly and truly», hanifan Q 6: 
79, etc. (Abdullah Yusuf Ali, 1934-1937);® «droit», «droiture», e.g. «modèle 
de droiture », pour Abraham (Octave Pesle et Ahmed Tidjani, 1937: ou bien 
recours à des périphrases); «one of pure faith » ou «a man of pure faith » hani- 


59 Anonymous, Kitab al-Mabani, ed. Arthur Jeffery (in Two Muqqadimas to the Quranic 
sciences, Cairo: al-Khanji, 1954), 91. 

60 Al-Tirmidhi, al-Jami‘al-sahih, eds. Ahmad Muhammad Shakir, Muhammad Fu’ad ‘Abd al- 
Baqi and Ibrahim ‘Atwah ‘Awad, 5 vols. (Cairo: Mustafa al-Halabi, 1357-1381/1938-1962), 
5: 665-666, no. 3793, 711, no. 3898; Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Fath al-bari bi-šarh Sahih al- 
Bukhari, édition et muqaddima Muņibb al-Din al-Khatīb, numérotation des traditions 
de Muhammad Fu'àd ‘Abd al-Bāgī, 13 vols. (Cairo: al-Matba‘a al-salafiyya, 1379-1390/1960- 
1970), 81 (Kitab al-Riqaq), cap. 10, ad. no. 6440, 11: 257. 

61  AlcoraniTextus Universus [...] in Latinum translatus appositis notis atque Refutatione. His 
omnibus praemissus est prodromus auctore Ludovico Marraccio (Patavii: ex typographia 
Seminarii, 1698) : 59 (versiculus 136, apud Marracci). 

62 Friedrich Rückert, Der Koran, in der Übersetzung von Friedrich Rückert, third edition, ed. 
Hartmut Bobzin (Würzburg: Ergon, 2000). Il y manque la traduction des sourates 85-90, 
98. Certaines sourates ne sont que partiellement traduites, e.g. sourates 27, 30, 33, 37, 40, 
42, etc. 

63 Reynolds, The Qur'an, 75, n. 174 (75-87, pour hanif). 
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fan Q 6: 79 (Arberry, 1955)**; croyant sincère, «monothéiste convaincu», ou 
«monothéiste sincère » (Si Hamza Boubakeur, 1972); «croyant authentique», 
«pur monothéiste », « [Abraham] qui n'adora que Dieu seul» (Sadok Mazigh, 
Paris, 1985, deuxième édition; Tunis, 1980); « croyant originel » (Berque, 1990); 
«upright man», «upright», «uprightly», en Q 3: 37 «hanif» (Fakhry, 1996); 
«ein aus innerstem Wesen Glaubender» (Hans Zirker, 2003); «pure faith », 
«true believer», «upright», etc. (Abdel Haleem, 2004)65. Ont choisi hanif (ou 
autre orthographe): Edward Henry Palmer (1880, avec en note I, 19: «inclining 
to whatis right »), Régis Blachére (1949-1950), Rudi Paret (1966), Seyyed Hossein 
Nasr et al. (2015). 

De leur cóté, les sources lexicales arabes tendent à considérer que le sens 
originel de hanif est «pencher», «incliner d'un côté plutôt que d'un autre». 
C'est ainsi que le lexicographe, exégéte et spécialistes des lectures coraniques 
Abū Mansūr al-Azharī (m. 370/980, né et mort à Hérat) renvoie en première 
place dans sa notice HNF à al-Layth (b. Muzaffar, ob. ca. 190/805)96, pour le 
nom al-hanaf : «le fait d’avoir la plante des pieds contournée » (al-hanafu may- 
lun ft sadri l-gadami); on parlera alors de «pied bot, pied bot équin, pied bot 
varus» (al-rijlu l-hanfa’u, equinovarus deformity), ou d'un «homme au pied 
bot» (rajulun ahnafu) ; un homme cagneux ou bancal, un cheval cagneux (qui 
a les jambes ou les genoux tournés en dedans. Le latin valgus est réservé à 
un membre ou à un segment de membre qui présente une forme déviée en 
dehors).97 Pour ce qui est du deuxième sens principal de la racine, al-Azhari 
se réclame pareillement d'al-Layth: al-hanif c'est «le muslim qui se tourne en 
direction de la Maison sacrée, conformément à la religion d' Abraham. C'est 
un muslim ».9? Mais il renvoie aussi à l'exégéte bassorien, trés lettré en arabe 
et spécialiste de poésie arabe ancienne, Abū Ubayda Ma‘mar b. al-Mutanna al- 
Taymi (m. 206/821), ad Q 2:135: «Non point! [suivez] la religion d' Abraham, un 
hanif » (bal millata Ibrāhīma hanifan): «qui adhère à la religion d' Abraham est 
hanif». En fait l interprétation complete du Bassorien est la suivante: « al-hanif 
àl'époque de l'ignorance était celui qui adhérait à la religion d' Abraham. Puis 


64 Reynolds, The Quran, 76, place AJ. Arberry parmi ceux qui ne traduisent pas ce terme, ce 
qui n'est pas le cas. 

65 Reynolds, The Qur‘an, 75, n. 176, note que Abdel Haleem est le moins constant dans sa 
traduction de hanif. 

66 Comme on le sait, Abū Mansür al-Azhari, mais d’autres également, considérait que la plus 
grande partie du Kitab al-‘Ayn était le fait, non pas d' al-Khalīl b. Ahmad al-Farāhīdī (m. 
160/717 ou 175/791), mais d' al-Layth. 

67 Abū Mansür Muhammad b. Ahmad b. al-Azhar al-Harawi al-Shafi1 Al-Azhari, Tahdhib 
al-lugha, ed. ‘Abd al-Salam M. Haran, et al. (Le Caire: al-Mu'assasa al-misriyya al-‘amma 
li-al-ta’lif, et al., 1384-1387/1964-67), 5: 109b. 

68 al-Azhar, Tahdhib al-lugha, 5:110a. 
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on désigna sous le nom de hanif celui qui était circoncis et qui faisait le Pēle- 
rinage à la Maison. Puis les années se succédérent et ceux des Arabes qui ado- 
raient les idoles continuérent à dire: nous adhérons à la religion d' Abraham, 
mais en fait, ils n' observaient de cette religion que le pélerinage à la Maison et 
la circoncision. De nos jours, le hanif, c'est le musulman. »9? 

Lelexicographe, originaire de la province de Faryab, al-Jawhari (ob. 393/1003 
ou ca. 400/1009) donne en premier lieu «le fait d’avoir le pied tordu» (al-i'waj 

ft Lrijl), puis al-muslim («le musulman»). «C'est ainsi que le droit (celui qui 
suit la voie droite) fut appelé» (wa gad summiya l-mustaqumu bi-dhalika).70 

L Andalou Ibn Sida (m. 458/1066) distingue clairement dans la notice de 
l'un de ses dictionnaires entre «la distorsion des deux pieds» (al-hanaf fi l- 
qadamayn) ou «une déformation de la plante du pied» (maylun fi sadri l- 
gadami), et autres descriptions analogues, du sens religieux islamisé: al-hanif 
est «le muslim qui se détourne des religions, à savoir celui qui se tourne vers 
la vérité. On dit également que c'est celui qui se se tourne en direction de la 
Maison [sacrée], conformément à la religion d' Abraham ». 

Le lexicographe, né à Lahore, al-Saghani (Radi al-Din al-Hasan b. M., m. 
650/1252) débute aussi sa notice par «le fait d’avoir le pied tordu» (al-iwaj fi - 
rijl), puis reproduit la citation d' al-Layth qui se trouvait déjà chez al-Azhani. Ibn 
Manzur appelé aussi Ibn al-Mukarram al-Ifrīgī (m. 711/1311) commence aussi 
par «le fait d’avoir la plante des pieds contournée ».?! 

Toutefois, on se gardera d' oublier que les dictionnaires arabes musulmans 
sont tous «coranisés », i.e. largement conditionnés par les interprétations clé- 
ricales des exégètes, juristes et théologiens. D'ailleurs les «lexicographes » sont 
le plus souvent également des «juristes-théologiens », et vice-versa. Dés lors, 
on ne sera pas étonné de ce que l'auteur du Taj al-‘arus, Murtada b. Muham- 
mad al-Zabidi (originaire du Nord-Ouest de l'Inde, m. au Caire, en 1205/1791) 
ait commencé la notice HNF par al-hanafu: al-istiqamatu (le fait d' étre droit). 
Il faut dire, à sa décharge, qu'al-Firüzabadi (M. b. Ya‘qub, m. 872/1415) avait 
ouvert sa propre notice par: (1) al-hanafu: al-istigāma, (2) aLiwāj ft Lrijl7? 
Zabīdī, dont le dictionnaire est construit sur la base du Oāmūs de Firüzabadi, 
renvoie en plus au commentaire d’ Ibn ‘Arafa (m. 803/1401) ad Q 2:135: «Non 


69  Abü ‘Ubayda. Majāz al-Qur'àn, ed. Fuat Sezgin, 2 vols. (Cairo: al-Khānjī, 1954-1962), 1: 58. 
Traduit, en partie, en anglais, in Lane, An Arabic-English lexicon, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Isla- 
mic Texts Society Trust, 1984), 1: 658b. 

70 Abū Nasr al-Jawharī, al-Sihah, ed. A. ‘Abd al-Ghafur ‘Attar (Cairo: Matābi' Dar al-K. al-K. 
al-arabi, 1376-1377/1956-57), 4:1347a. 

71. M.b.al-Mukarram Ibn Manzūr Lisan al-Arab, 15 vols. (texte repris del éd. de Boulac, 1882- 
1890; Beyrouth: Dar Sädir, 1955), 9: 56a. 

72 Al-Firazabadi, al-Qamiis al-muhit (Beirut: Mu'assasat al-Risala, 1407/1987), 1036a. 
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point! [suivez] la religion d' Abraham, un hanif qui ne fut point parmi les asso- 
ciateurs »: «On dit ahnafu (ici devant être compris comme: droit, sic!) pour 
augurer du bien (ou par euphémisme) à celui qui a un pied bot (tafa'ulan bi- 
istigāmati).»"3 Les autres sens donnés à hanif dans les sources lexicales ont 
été relevés notamment par S. Bashear, nous ne les reprendons pas ici en détail: 
celui qui pratique le pèlerinage, le circoncis, etc.”4 

On corrigera la faute de lecture de quelques chercheurs qui leur a fait voir 
en Mani un hanif! Lun d'entre eux écrit: «il était le plus hanif des hommes 
(kana ahnaf al-raģul)», et de se référer à Ibn al-Nadim.?5 Il faut évidemment 
lire: kana ahnafa t-rijli, i.e. il avait un pied déformé, ou une jambe déformée. 
Un autre commet la méme erreur: « The most hanif of men», mais en ajoute 
une seconde: ahnaf al-rijal (sic), corrigeant ainsi Bayard Dodge, qui avait 
bien lu (kana ahnafa l-rijli) et convenablement traduit: «He, moreover, had a 
deformed foot».77 Dès 1862, mais bien avant certainement, la question avait 
été réglée par G. Flügel, de vénérée mémoire, qui avait compris que Mani: 
«litt an einem einwürtsgedrehten Bein» (souffrait d'une jambe tournée vers 
l'intérieur).7? 

Une ambiguïté a subsisté à propos de l'emploi et du sens de hanif, notam- 
ment dans la littérature polémique entre chrétiens et musulmans, ainsi dans 


73 Zabidi, Muhammad Murtada, Taj al-'arüs min jawahir al-Qamis, eds. ‘Abd al-Sattar Ah- 
mad Farāj et al., 40 vols. (Koweït: Wizarat al-I‘lam, 1385-1422/1965-2001), 23: 168. Nous 
n'avons pas trouvé ce passage ad loc. (ad Q 2, 135, ou Q 3, 67) dans Ibn ‘Arafa, Tafsir al- 
Quran, ed. Jalal al-Asyüti, 4 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘ilmiyya, 2008), 1: 173 (ad Q 2: 
135), 370 (Q 3:37). 

74 S. Bashear, « Hanifiyya and hàjj, » in Studies in Early Islamic Tradition (Jerusalem: Hebrew 
University, 2004), 2-8. P. 5, on corrigera le nom de!’ informant tel que donné par S. Bashear. 
Il n'est pas: «Thābit b. Qatada», non plus que «Thābit b. Qatla» (ainsi dans l'édition 
de Ibn Durayd, Jahmarat al-lugha, 11, 178a, |. 16-17), mais bien le combattant de la guerre 
sainte et poète murji'ite Thabit Qutna, i.e. Abū |-"Alā* Thābit (b. ‘Abd al-Rahman) b. Ka'b 
al-Ataki des Asad b. al-‘Atik (tué au combat contre les Turcs. 110/726, prés de Amul; GAS, 
2:376-377; Van Ess, TG, 1:166-171), qui transmet T information de son père, lequel la tenait 
(comme par hasard!) de deux témoins, en l' occurrence deux vieillards: quand les gens de 
Oman voulaient faire le pélerinage dans la période préislamique: « Allons faire comme 
des hanifs (hallumü natahannaf ).» 

75 Alfred-Louis de Prémare, «Comme il est écrit’. Histoire d'un texte, Studia Islamica,» 70 
(1989): 46. 

76 Gil, « The Creed of Abü Amir, » 17. 

77  Abül-Faraj M. b. a. Ya‘qub Ibn al-Nadim, The Fihrist of al-Nadim. A Tenth-Century Survey 
of Muslim Culture, ed. and trans. Bayard Dodge (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1970), 2: 773. 

78 Gustav Flügel, Mani, seine Lehre und seine Schriften. Aus dem Fihrist des Abtrlfaradsch 
Muhammad ben Ishak al-Warrák, bekannt unter dem Namen Ibn Abt Ja'küb an-Nadim 
[...] (Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1862), 83 et 100, avec n. 282. 
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l'épitre de ‘Abd al-Masih b. Ishaq al-Kindi au musulman ‘Abd Allah al-Hashimi 
(tous deux contemporains du calife al-Ma'mūn, reg. 198-218/813-833). kanif, 
hanīfiyya y apparaissent plusieurs fois, ainsi: «Quand Abraham crut en Dieu 
et à sa promesse, cela lui fut imputé à justice. Il renonga au hanifisme qui est 
le culte des idoles (wa zalla ‘ani l-hanafiyyati llati hiya ‘ibadatu l-asnami) et il 
devint croyant monothéiste (wa-sara muwahhidan mu’minan). Nous trouvons, 
en effet, «le hanīfisme» dans les livres révélés par Dieu pour désigner le culte 
des idoles (li-annanā najidu l-hanifiyyata fi kutubi Llahi l-munazzalati sman li- 
ibadati l-asnami).» Et notre auteur d'ironiser sur son adversaire musulman 
pour qui l'islam est al-din al-hanif ! 

Le terme hanif était employé dans certaines traductions du Nouveau Testa- 
ment, ainsi ad Mt 10:5: lā taslukū fi sabili -hunafa'i... (Ne prenez pas le chemin 
des païens et n' entrez pas dans une ville des Samaritains).7? On y reconnaitra 
facilement le grec: Eig 686v &0vÀv py ànéA0nte/eis hodoi ethnon me apelthete (Ne 
prenez pas le chemin des paiens). 


3 Des opinions anciennes à de plus récentes concernant les hanifs 


Dans un article qui fit date, publié en 1940 par N.A. Faris (m. 1968) et H.W. Glid- 
den (m. 1990) sur le développement et la signification du terme coranique 
hanif,®° on a distingué cinq catégories d' opinions pour ce qui est des hanifs: 
1) ils étaient une secte chrétienne ou juive; 2) ils n'étaient pas une secte et 
n'avaient pas de culte spécifique; 3) ils représentaient un mouvement sous 
influence chrétienne ou juive; 4) ils représentaient un mouvement arabe indé- 
pendant; 5) ils étaient très liés au sabéens.?!. Nous avons quelque peu corrigé 
ailleurs l'assignation par ces deux auteurs de tel ou tel chercheur à l'un de ces 
groupes.?? 


79 Cité par M. Levy-Rubin, « Praise or defamation ?, » 207, d’après G.B. Marcuzzo, Le Dialogue 
d'Abraham de Tibériade avec Abd al-Rahmān al-Hashimi à Jérusalem vers 820 (Rome: Pont. 
Istituto Orientale, 1986), 319. Auparavant dans la traduction allemande de Karl Vollers, 
«Das Religionsgesprāch von Jerusalem (um 800 D.), » aus dem Arabischen übersetzt. Zkc 
(Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte) 29 (1908): 40 (pour l’ensemble : 29-71, 197-221). 

80 Nabih Amin Faris and Harold Walter Glidden, «The Development of the Meaning of Kora- 
nic Hanif,» Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society 19 (1939-1940): 1-13; repris dans Rudi 
Paret (trans.), Der Koran (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1975), 255-268. 
Nous citons ici d'aprés cette réimpression. 

81 Paret, Koran, 255-256. 

82 Claude Gilliot, «Muhammad, le Coran et les contraintes de l'histoire,» in The Qur'n as 
Text, ed. Stefan Wild (Leiden: Brill, 1996), 6-17. 
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Faris et Glidden eux-mémes, se basant sur des inscriptions et sur la poésie 
antéislamique, pensaient que: «le hanif coranique avec tout ce qu'il implique 
doit provenir (must have come) par la voie de l' arabe préislamique du dialecte 
des Nabatéens, dans la langue desquels il signifiait un adhérent d' une branche 
de leur religion syro-arabe partiellement hellénisée ».83 Bien que cette hypo- 
thése soit quelque peu du domaine de la spéculation, elle a pu paraitre tentante 
à certains;94 d'autres l évoquent sans pour autant la retenir comme étant à 
l'origine du hanif coranique?5, ou la qualifient de «solution la plus curieuse à 
ce jour ».86 Récemment, dans une contribution quelque peu polémique contre 
«la conception erronée fallacieuse de l'étymologie dans les études coran- 
iques», Walid Saleh a rappelé cette possibilité, entre autres, sans la reprendre 
à son compte pour autant.?? 


4 Étymologie(s) du vocable hanif et emplois coraniques. De 
l'analogie ou contamination linguistique 


Le Coran a vu le jour dans un milieu et à une époque dans lequels les idées 
circulaient, et le syncrétisme y était on ne peut plus répandu. Ainsi que l'a 
écrit Guy Stroumsa: «Nous savons maintenant que I’ Arabie était devenue en 
quelque sorte, à la fin du sixiéme siécle, une plaque tournante du Proche- 
Orient, entre l'empire des Sassanides et celui des Byzantins, sans oublier le 
royaume chrétien d'Axoum, comme nous le rappelle Glen Bowersock.$$ En 
Arabie, moines, dissidents, missionnaires, soldats, refugiés et marchands pou- 
vaient permettre, entre autres, la libre circulation des idées religieuses ».5? 


83 Faris et Glidden, « Koranic hanif, » 267 (dans l'original du Journal of the Palestine Oriental 
Society, 19). 

84 Frederick Mathewson Denny, «Some Religio-Communal Terms and Concepts in the Qur- 
’an, » Numen 24 (1977): 27, n. 7: « Although this is somewhat speculative, the possibility is 
tantalizing ». 

85 William Montgomery Watt, Mahomet à La Mecque, trans. Francois Dourveil (Paris: Payot, 
1977), 205-206 ; W. Montgomery Watt, « Hanif, » in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed., vol. 111 
(Leiden: Brill, 1971), 166; Rippin, « RHMNN and the hanifs, » 167. 

86  Sirry, «Early development,» 347-348. 

87 Walid Saleh, «The Etymological Fallacy and Quranic Studies: Muhammad, Paradise, and 
late Antiquity,» in The Quran in Context: Historical and Literary Investigations into the 
Quranic Milieu, ed. Angelika Neuwirth (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 660, n. 32. 

88 Glen W. Bowersock, The Throne of Adulis : Red Sea wars on the Eve of Islam (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2013). 

89 Guy G. Stroumsa, «Jewish Christianity and Islamic Origins, » in Islamic Culture, Islamic 
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Quant à celui qui occupa de 1991 à 2008 la chaire d'Histoire des syncré- 
tismes de la fin de I’ Antiquité, Michel Tardieu, il a pu écrire, non sans raison: 
« L hénothéisme universalisant qui s'exprime dans les professions de foi abra- 
hamites du paganisme grec a son aboutissement sémitique dans les représen- 
tations coraniques de la millat Ibrahim (2,135; 3, 95; 4,125; 6,161; 16,123) comme 
hanífiyya (litt. « paganisme ») ».9° 

Comme l’a rappelé récemment Mun'im Sirry, à la suite de Clare Wilde et 
Jane Dammen McAuliffe?! l’une des grandes questions est de savoir comment 
concilier les usages apparemment contradictoires entre le hanif coranique et 
le hanpa syriaque. Or à y regarder de plus prés, il semblerait que kanif dans le 
Coran pourrait avoir deux significations contradictoires, voire plus.9? I] ressor- 
tirait donc dans ce cas à la catégorie de l'énantioséme (signifiant contradictoire 
selon Roland Barthes) ou mot énantiosémique (du grec ancien évavrios, enan- 
tíos, «opposé», arabe: didd, pl. addad).9? On sait que pour al-Mas'udi hunafa’ 
(hanif ) «est un mot syriaque qui a été arabisé (kalima suryaniyya 'urribat) »; il 
l'emploie dans le sens de « païen ».?^ 

À l'issue de son enquête sur le Coran,’ M. Sirry distingue quatre catégories 
de gens ou idées: 1) celui qui adhére à une religion pure et réelle, 2) la religion 
naturelle elle-méme, 3) une description de la religion d' Abraham vue comme 
la vraie religion, 4) des gens qui ne sont ni juifs ni chrétiens.?6 


Contexts: Essays in Honour of Professor Patricia Crone, eds. Asad O. Ahmed, Behnam Sade- 
ghi, Robert G. Hoyland and Adam Silverstein (Leiden: Brill, 2015), 79. 

go Michel Tardieu, «Histoire des syncrétismes de la fin de V Antiquité: le concept de religion 
abrahamique, » Annuaire du Collège de France 106 (2005-2006): 439. 

91 Clare Wilde and Jane Dammen McAuliffe, « Religious Pluralism in the Quran, » in Ency- 
clopaedia of the Quran, vol. 4 (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 402a: «the tension between the apparent 
Qur‘anic meaning and the close Syriac cognate [...] has yet to be explained satisfactorily, 
particularly with regards to its usage in a Muslim framework.» 

92 Sirry, Early Development, 346. 

93 Salim S. al-Khamash, Addad: A Study of Homo-Polysemous Opposites in Arabic (PhD diss. 
Bloomington: Indiana University, 1991); Lidia Bettini, « Didd,» in Encyclopedia of Arabic 
Language and Linguistics, vol. 1 (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 626-629. Pour les informations don- 
nées par les lexicographes et les exégétes musulmans, on se référera à Bashear, « Hanifiyya 
and Hajj,» 2, 3-8; pour les exégètes, à Sirry, «Early Development, » 655-664. 

94  Al-Mas‘üdi, Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum. Vol. 8: kitab al-tanbih wa-l-ishraf, ed. 
Michael J. de Goeje (Leiden: Brill, 1894), 90, 122 sq., 136 (kānū ‘ala din al-sábi'a wa hiya l- 
hanafiyya), et glossaire/Macoudi, Le livre de l'avertissement et de la revision, trans. B. Carra 
de Vaux (Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 1896), 130-132, 171, 189 traduit: «la religion des 
Sabéens qui est le paganisme primitif»; v. à ce sujet les remarques critiques de Watt, 
« Hanif, » 166. 

95  Sirry, «Early Development,» 369-365. 

96  Sirry, «Early Development,» 366, ou dans une formulation légérement différente, 355. 
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Ce que nous disions plus haut de l'ambiance syncrétiste dans laquelle le 
Coran s'est progressivement créé prend également tout son sens sur le plan 
de la langue, si l'on fait appel au phénomène de T analogie linguistique, appe- 
lée aussi contamination linguistique. On entend par contamination linguis- 
tique: une «action exercée par un élément sur un autre élément (...) de facon 
à réaliser un croisement ».?7 Par exemple, la construction «se rappeler de 
quelque chose» (incorrecte) résulte de la contamination de «se souvenir de 
quelque chose» (correcte) et de «se rappeler quelque chose» (correcte). Ou 
bien, sans faire intervenir les notions d'anomalie ou d'incorrection, on enten- 
dra ľ analogie linguistique comme «Action assimilatrice qui fait que certaines 
formes changent sous l'influence d'autres formes auxquelles elles sont asso- 
ciées dans l'esprit et qui détermine des créations conformes à des modēles 
préexistants ».%8 

C'est ce phénoméne d'analogie ou de contamination linguistique qu'a trés 
bien décrit, sans en employer la terminologie, le Pére Paul Joüon, s. j. en étu- 
diant le rapport entre l'hébreu hanef, le syriaque hanpa et l'arabe hanif. «En 
hébreu, en araméen juif et en syriaque, la racine hnf présente des sens assez 
variés, mais tous, soit les sens trés généraux, soit les sens plus particuliers, ont 
une nuance péjorative ».99 Et l insigne sémitisant qu'il fut de remarquer que 
hanif, au contraire, « désigne tantót le paien, tantót le vrai croyant et notam- 
ment le sectateur de la religion d' Abraham». Ces emplois peuvent paraitre 
contradictoires. Pourtant ils «s'expliquent aisément si l'on considére le sens 
premier de la racine en arabe, qui est ‘inclinare, declinare». Ce sens premier 
de la racine Anf n'existe plus qu'en arabe, mais il permet de rendre compte 
des divers sens de l'hébreu et de l'araméen. En hébreu biblique, comme le 
montre le Père Joüon, hanef signifie toujours «pervers» ou «dépravé », donc 
qui incline (du mauvais cóté) (declinare). «De l'idée de ‘perversion’, 'dépra- 
vation’, on est passé à celle de ‘corruption, souillure’, usuelle dans le verbe». 
Quant au hanif, il est à proprement «celui qui se détourne», selon qu'il se 
détourne de la vraie religion ou de l'idolátrie, ce sera alors un «païen» ou un 
« croyant ».100 


97 Jules Marouzeau, Lexique de la terminologie linguistique (Paris: P. Geuthner, 1933), s.v. 

98 Pris de: Encyclopedie Universelle, «Analogie,» online access through: http://encyclope 
die universelle.fracademic.com/807/ ANALOGIE [last accessed 1 May 2018]. 

99 Paul Joüon, « Ynoxprtms dans l'Évangile et hébreu hanef,» Recherches de sciences reli- 
gieuses 20 (1930) : 315. 

100 Joiion, “Yroxpitys.” Moubarac, Abraham, 153 (à nouveau deux lignes, p. 158), avait qualifié 
l'explication deJoüon d' ingénieuse, mais sans |’ exposer suffisamment. Elle est quasiment 
restée lettre morte dans la recherche. 
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Lu avec des yeux autres que ceux de la foi, le style du Coran parait tout sauf 
clair?! et l'on pourrait dire la méme chose de son vocabulaire. Cela est dû en 
partie au grand nombre de mots d'origine étrangére qui s'y trouvent et aux 
nouvelles significations qui ont été mises à contribution par son auteur!°? ou 
par ses collaborateurs. 

Les particularités syntaxiques et lexicographiques, ainsi que «la prépondé- 
rance des formules rhétoriques», ces derniéres faisant partie de son arsenal 
argumentatif assez singulier, font du Coran un texte assez «incomparable ».108 
Nous ne disons pas «inimitable», car nous n adhérons pas au dogme de son 
«inimitabilité », /jaz. 

Les vocables hanif et ummī! font partie de ces mots-là du Coran qui font 
probléme. Tous deux ont en commun, à l'origine, l'idée de gentilité (ici, paga- 
nisme; nations non juives D*13/goyim/ethnoi). Une fois fois passés en arabe, 
dans le Coran ou peu avant lui, ils représentent une illustration du phénomène 
que les linguistes appellent analogie ou contamination linguistique. 

Dans le cas de hanif, on est passé dans le Coran du sens originel du hanpa 
syriaque (e.g. Abraham hanpā/Ibrāhīm hanif, un païen de naissance, mais non 
idolátre)!05, à un sens laudatif en arabe, «incliner au bien», donc secundum 
quid «monothčiste» (muwahhid). 

Pour ce qui est de ummi, nous sommes également en présence d'une analo- 
gie ou contamination linguistique: passage de gentil/paien à illettré. 


101 Gerd-R. Puin, «Observations on Early Quran Manuscripts in San’a’, » in The Qurün as Text, 
ed. Stefan Wild (Leiden, Brill, 1996), 107: «much of the text... is... far from being as mubin 
(«clear») as the Quran claims to be!» John Wansbrough, Quranic Studies. Sources and 
methods of Scriptural interpretation (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1977), 1, remarque, 
que la sourate de Joseph (12), souvent présentée comme un exemple unique de récit com- 
plet et continu dans le Coran, est tout, sauf claire (is anything but clear), sans le recours 
à une exégése. Cela est dû en partie au fait que ce récit est elliptique et comporte des 
allusions à la tradition extra-biblique. 

102 Hartwig Hirschfeld, New Researches into the Composition and Exegesis of the Qoran (Lon- 
dres: Royal Asiatic Society, 1902), 7: «If the revelations were delivered in 'plain Arabic' and 
yet many of them remained unintelligible, this was evidently designed as a further proof 
to their divine origin. The dogmatic portions in particular continue obscure, owing chiefly 
to the large number of foreign words and new meanings pressed into service.» 

103 Mondher Sfar, Le Coran est-il authenthique ? (Paris: Les Éditions Sfar, 2000), 101. 

104 Pour ummi appliqué à Muhammad, v. supra sub 11; Gilliot, «Schreib- und/oder Lesekun- 
digkeit, » 297-303. 

105 Cristoph Luxenberg, The Syro-Aramaic Reading of the Koran (Berlin: Hans Schiler, 2007), 
56; cf. Rm 4:922; Jc 2: 2: Gn 15: 6. 
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Dans les deux cas, la transformation du sens a été mise au service d'un theo- 
logoumenon, à savoir le monoprophétisme du Coran et de l'islam, avec ses 
corollaires, à savoir les mythes de la religion des origines (dés le proto-homme 
mythique, Adam, considéré lui-même comme un prophète) et de la religion 
abrahamique (à La Mecque). 

Le recours al’ étymologie n’est pas forcément un traquenard, sil’ on y joint le 
nécessaire recul scientifique et qu'on n'est pas trop sous l'emprise de la bigo- 
terie; Dame Philologie n'est pas de soi «fallacieuse ». Elle révèle souvent des 
choses qu'un livre «révélé» voudrait cacher ou plonger dans le mystēre. 

Mais laissons le meilleur pour la fin: et si le mystérieux Allah al-samad 
(Q 112106: 2) n'avait été à l'origine que «le Dieu à la Massue» mentionné dans 
le mythe ougaritique de Baal (bl smd: le Baal/Seigneur à la Massue ou selon 
Franz Rosenthal: «bfl as the owner of the divine club»)? C'est en tout cas ce 
que suggére avec quelque vraisemblance notre collégue Mondher Sfar dans un 
ouvrage, 6 combien rafraichissant.!?7, Il s’est appuyé pour cela sur le savant ès 
sciences bibliques qu'est Mark Stratton Smith. Ce dernier met en relation une 
inscription ougaritique avec la célébre stéle d' Ougarit qui se trouve au Louvre 
et qui est parfois appelé le « Baal aux foudres ».108 Le mot smd de l'ougaritique 
a parfois été rapproché de l'arabe samada qui veut dire frapper.!?? Ainsi selon 
Abū Zayd, c'est-à-dire Sa‘id b. Aws b. Thabit al-Ansari, appelé Abū Zayd al- 
Nahwi (m. 215/830, descendant de Zayd b. Thabit, secrétaire de Muhammad): 
«al-samd est le fait de frapper (al-darb). On dit: il l'a frappé violemment avec 
le baton (yugālu: samadahu bi-[-'asá samadan) et il lui a donné du bâton (wa 
samalahu), s'il l'a frappé avec (idh darabu biha).»"0 

Le regretté Franz Rosenthal avait déjà remarqué tout cela, comme le souligne 
M.S. Smith. En effet, sa contribution est très complète et trés fouillée, mais elle 
n'a pas retenu tout l'attention quelle méritait. Il avait bien vu que le samad du 
Coran était: «a survival of a Northwest Semitic religious term ».™ Il avait en tête 


106 Les savants musulmans, dont Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, sont allés jusqu'à donner vingt noms 
à cette sourate. Pour ce qui est de quelques traducteurs: Bekenntnis der Einheit (Frierich 
Rückert) Le Culte (Blachére), La Pureté (Hamidullah; devenu: Le Monothéisme pur, dans 
la traduction de Hamidullah révisée pour le Complexe Roi Fahd sic !), La Profession de foi 
(Ameur Ghédira). 

107 Mondher Sfar, L'autre Coran (Paris: Editions Sophonisbe, 2016), 35, no. 13. 

108 Mark S. Smith, The Ugaritic Baal Cycle, 1, Introduction with Text, Translation and Com- 
mentary of KTU L1-1-2 (Leiden: Brill 1994), 338-341. 

109 Smith, Ugaritic Baal Cycle, 338. 

110 al-Zabīdī, Taj, 8: 295a. 

111 Franz Rosenthal. «Some Minor Problems in the Qur’an,» in The Joshua Starr Memorial 
Volume. Studies in History and Philology, Jewish Social Studies Publications 5 (New York, 
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que l'inscription phénicienne Kilamu sur laquelle il se basait était un témoin 
ougaritique et phénicien.!? 

On ne s'étonnera pas que Mondher Sfar ait pu écrire à propos de l' élabora- 
tion progressive du Coran: «Il est méme bien probable que nous soyons ici 
en présence d'une école scribale qui avait perfectionné depuis des générations 
ce genre de rhétorique et qui aurait contribué à mettre en forme le discours 
coranique apportées par Muhammad, à moins que celui-ci n'ait été lui-même 
membre d'une telle corporation avec laquelle il aurait — ou non - continué à 
collaborer lors de son apotolat. »!!3 

Dame Philologie est loin de craindre le chómage! 
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CHAPTER 14 


Gautier H.A. Juynboll, Hadith and Hadith-related 
Technical Terminology: khabar in Western Studies 
and Early Islamic Literature 


Roberto Tottoli 


1 Introduction 


Gautier H.A. Juynboll was undoubtedly one of the leading scholars of hadith 
literature. His vast knowledge of this literary genre and his great interest in the 
way it emerged and developed in content and in its formal devices is some- 
how unique in contemporary scholarship. He was not the only one in the last 
thirty years to work on this topic, of course, but there is no doubt that only 
few other scholars can be compared with him in knowledge or approach. Har- 
ald Motzki is a case in point and their differing attitudes and even polemical 
confrontations still constitute a significant contribution to the study of hadith 
and in particular to the momentous question of the dating of hadith and other 
reports on the basis of their chains of transmitters (isnads). In particular, Juyn- 
boll was not convinced by the results of the so-called isnad-cum-matn method 
used and promoted by Harald Motzki and others following more or less the 
same line of enquiry. The disagreement concerned method (the weight to be 
given to the isnād as a tool to date the matns and to judge their historicity) as 
well as substance, since it was clear that Juynboll did not feel at ease with dat- 
ings as early as the ones proposed by Motzki, who emphatically pointed to the 
last quarter of the ist century AH (ca. 700 CE).! 


1 Additional criticism on the usefulness of the isnād-cum-matn method has recently been 
voiced by Stephen Shoemaker, who pointed out that the proposed dating going back through 
this methodology to the last quarter of the first Islamic century is not so different from stud- 
ies using different methods of comparison between hadith materials; see his "In Search of 
"Urwa's Sīra: Some Methodological Issues in the Quest for ‘Authenticity’ in the Life of Muham- 
mad,” Der Islam 85 (2011): 257-344. Andreas Górke, Harald Motzki and Gregor Schoeler have 
replied to Shoemaker's criticism in their joint article "First Century Sources for the Life of 
Muhammad? A Debate,’ Der Islam 89 (2012): 2-59. Apart from this confrontation, isnād-cum- 
matn is the method followed by other scholars aiming at the analysis and reconstruction of 
early Islamic traditions; see for instance the recent studies by Pavlovitch on the traditions 
on kalāla and the work of Elad on the rebellion of Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya: Pavel 
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The question of the isnād was the specific field of research of Juynboll, who 
throughout his scholarly life struggled with bundles, lines, dives and common 
links, spending most of his time in the reading rooms of Leiden University Lib- 
rary, all this, I assume, with one major concern, namely, to find meaning in the 
formal devices of the transmission and diffusion of reports through the analysis 
of their chains and lists of names. I believe that the quest for the meaningful- 
ness of the traditional devices of transmission could be an apt definition of 
Juynboll’s approach and personal feelings towards the literature he analysed. 
His scholarly activity was not aimed at dismissing or accepting the soundness 
of a text, but rather at discovering whether the presumed soundness is corrob- 
orated by the formal or technical peculiarities of the material transmitted by 
the early Muslim generations and of their literature. 

This being the case, one of the major concerns implicit in Juynboll's oeuvre, 
comprised of several books, numerous articles, encyclopedia entries and other 
publications, was no doubt related to the terminology and the technical defin- 
ition of the material which emerged in early literature and also to the terms 
to be used in the description of that same material. This is a sensitive point in 
the field of hadith studies, since it appears that no comprehensive research has 
been carried out so far into the use of the technical terms related to hadith liter- 
ature, not even into the use of key terms such as hadith, khabar/akhbar, āthār 
and additional terminology or, more significantly, their use in Islamic literary 
genres and non-hadith literature. My argument is that to a higher degree than 
other major scholars of his time working on hadith, Juynboll reveals in his pub- 
lications a growing sensitivity to and awareness of the problems connected to 
the terms he used and their relation to the various Arabic terms he encountered 
in the sources. In addition, in his use of the terms he shows an awareness of 
the problematic relation and tension between the contents of later hadith and 
non-hadith literature and terminology on the one hand, and the appearance 
of the technical terms to define this material in early traditions and literature 
on the other. For this reason, I shall discuss, in what follows, one specific point 
related to terminology, namely: the ambiguous use and meaning of the word 
khabar/akhbār, first of all in Juynboll's works in relation to western studies and 
subsequently in some samples from Islamic literature. 


Pavlovitch, The Formation of the Islamic Understanding of kalala in the Second Century AH 
(718-816 CE). Between Scripture and Canon (Leiden: Brill, 2015); Amikam Elad, The Rebellion of 
Muhammad al-Nafs al-Zakiyya in 145/762. Talibis and Early Abbāsīs in Conflict (Leiden: Brill, 
2016). 
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2 History, Literary History and Differing Uses of Isnads 


In a contribution that appeared in Le Muséon in 1994,” Gautier Juynboll deals 
with the question of the supposed different uses and even attitudes adopted 
by early Muslim authors who produced works not belonging to proper hadith 
literature. Given his major concern with the formal devices of transmission, 
the first question posed by Juynboll was if in the display of isnads and also in 
the relevant terminology there were specific features pointing to a meaning- 
ful difference in use and circulation and, consequently, signs of a difference in 
genre between the reports circulated and transmitted in early Muslim society. 
In the introduction of this article, he states that it is his intention to analyse 
the "isnads in hadith collections (...) and texts which are usually called by the 
collective term akhbar literature"? 

The conclusion of this study is that in early times there was a close connec- 
tion between the reports (akhbar) that were collected by hadith scholars and 
those accounts then entering historical works or even exegesis (tafsir). The qus- 
sas (storytellers) played a major role, according to Juynboll, in the early spread 
of reports which only in the later literary transmission and redaction came to 
have the formal devices of hadith reports or, alternatively, took other direc- 
tions. This picture is fully compatible with Juynboll's conception that the isnads 
emerged only later on and thus that a real distinction in literary genres is only 
the result of a later imposition of formal devices such as chains of transmission 
on variant versions of a single circulating khabar. Juynboll posits the beginning 
of this phenomenon quite late, but this is another matter. What is more import- 
antis that he considers it possible to find historical evidence of the diffusion of 
the reports in the dynamics of the family isnads and of the later “perfect” isnads 
of hadith literature. Many other questions are also touched upon in the article, 
such as the passage from orality to script, and the importance in this process 
of legal and even exegetical questions which prompted the formal re-styling of 
already existing traditional units. 

One point of interest in this discussion is the terminology used by Juynboll to 
characterise such a situation. In the Muséon article he makes a clear distinction 
between the different kinds, not to say genres, of tradition when he mentions, 
as shown above, hadith on the one hand and akhbar on the other. Juynboll uses 
the terms to indicate two different categories, namely hadith and akhbar col- 


2 Gautier H.A. Juynboll, “Early Islamic Society as Reflected in Its Use of Isnads,' Le Muséon 107 
(1994): 151-194, reprinted in Gautier H.A. Juynboll, Studies on the Origins and Uses of Islamic 
Hadith (Aldershot: Variorum, 1996, X1). 

3 Juynboll, “Early Islamic Society,” 151. 
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lections, so as to distinguish in genre what is beyond doubt the proper hadith 
literature on one side and all the other traditional (i.e. based on the transmis- 
sion of material ascribed to early generations) genres on the other. This appears 
to be the main distinction in his use of these terms. Akhbar is used for reports in 
general, but mainly, given the specific episode analysed by him as a case-study 
related to the biography of Muhammad, in relation to reports with historical 
content. For this reason, he further uses khabar in relation to a report on the 
Prophet mentioned in the Stra by Ibn Ishaq.* 

There are a few additional points to be underlined concerning this article 
which is the starting point in our analysis. It seems clear that in his search 
for the meaningfulness of the reports and report bundles or chains of trans- 
mission, Juynboll was mostly interested in the formal devices of hadith or 
hadith-oriented reports. Consequently, he was also interested in the proper 
definition of the materials circulating in early Islamic societies though, for 
the sake of his enquiry, he made a sharp and precise distinction between 
hadith collections and collections of akhbar, which is related to the differ- 
ent use of these reports in the final literary genres in which they were fixed 
and written down. Furthermore, Juynboll’s use of the terms seems to be more 
closely related to western scholarship than to what is found in Islamic literat- 
ure. 


3 The Terminological Question and the Use of Khabar/Akhbar by 
Gautier Juynboll 


As regards our concern and thus the relation between the different literary 
genres, kinds of report and the terms, in particular khabar, that were employed 
to define them, Juynboll shows throughout his work a growing interest in the 
use of terms along with the definition given to hadiths and their parts. Apart 
from the above-mentioned questions discussed in his Muséon article, the terms 
Juynboll uses here do not reflect a consistent and categorical divide between 
hadith and khabar nor even a definition of what he means, taking for gran- 
ted, I would suggest, their sense in western Islamic studies. Another example 
from his oeuvre illustrates this. The question of the uses of the term khabar 
and its relation to other technical terminology is also mentioned by Juynboll 
in his early article on Muslim’s introduction to his Sahih. Here, so as to explain 
the occurrences of the terms in that introduction, Juynboll states in one note 


4 Juynboll, "Early Islamic Society” 159, 179. 
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that khabar and hadith “are not synonymous in all the works of and about tra- 
ditions. In this text, however, there is virtually no distinction between the two 
terms"5 

The point that is relevant for us here, and worth focusing upon, is that not- 
withstanding its use in relation to history and historical traditions and works 
(akhbar), the term khabar also has a significant and unexplored history in 
hadith-related literature, although according to Juynboll, it reflects varying and 
different meanings. In this regard, a first theoretical exploration of termino- 
logy is no doubt his monograph Muslim tradition, which appeared in 1983.5 
In his introduction to this book, Juynboll mentions first of all hadiths and 
their peculiarities as traditions, stating that in early times, when methods of 
transmission and the related formal devices were neither established nor fre- 
quently used, “the ahadith and the gisas were transmitted in a haphazard fash- 
ion"? thus making a distinction in genre between reports. Further down, gisas 
appear as a first layer of traditions and proper stories emerging and told in 
Muslim societies.? In addition, when pointing to early reports, Juynboll cites 
akhbar and fadā'il/mathālib.? It is, however, in a passage in the first chapter 
that a significant point on terminology is made. Here Juynboll mentions, as 
an alternative way of conveying information and discourse, alternative to ra’y, 
“ilm as comprising the knowledge, including the transmission, of āthār, akh- 
bar or āhādīth, depending on the person(s) to whom these were ascribed"? In 
the footnote (n. 16) following this statement, Juynboll writes that usually the 
terms athar and akhbar refer to statements made by Companions or Successors 
while hadith refers to prophetic traditions, though the subsequent comments 
show that the use of the terms in a technical sense was not binding in his view. 
Thus when he needed to include all the reports, Juynboll referred to hadith and 
athar.! 


5 Gautier H.A. Juynboll, “Muslim’s Introduction to His Sahih. Translated and Annotated 
with an Excursus on the Chronology of Fitna and Bid'a” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and 
Islam 5 (1984): 265, n. 3, reprinted in Gautier H.A. Juynboll, Studies on the Origins and 
Uses of Islamic Hadith (Aldershot: Variorum, 1996, 111). In the same footnote he mentions 
Nabia Abbott’s criticism of Franz Rosenthal on this point, only to dismiss it; on this see 
below. 

6 Gautier H.A. Juynboll, Muslim Tradition. Studies in Chronology, Provenance and Authorship 
of Early Hadith (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983). 

7 Juynboll, Muslim Tradition, 5. 

8 Juynboll, 11-12, 74; on an opposition qisas/ ‘lm or their connection, see 77, 162. 

9 Juynboll, 7, 74. 

10 Juynboll, 33. 

11 Juynboll, 41, 120. 
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In his later research, which largely found its way into articles now collected 
in a Variorum reprint, Juynboll delves deeper into the discussion of traditions 
and the use of terminology to define or only refer to them. As a matter of fact, 
we can observe a generic and non-technical use of akhbar, for instance where 
he states that in early works, akhbar appear in relation to the definition of his- 
torical sources or traditions: “in the akhbar sources’, that is, reports also having 
a transmission chain or further being specified as “historical akhbār”.!? Else- 
where he distinguishes between hadith, explained as tradition literature, and 
akhbār, defined as historical literature. This is again connected to the use of 
these terms in western scholarship, rather than in later Islamic literature. 

Juynboll’s final major work, the Encyclopedia of Canonical Hadith (2007), 
must be considered his summa and thus reflecting his definitive formulations, 
also with regard to the technical use of the terms that it includes. But in fact, 
something quite different transpires here, which appears to reveal an increas- 
ingly conscious technical use of the terminology on Juynboll's part, strictly 
connected to his evaluation of the origin of hadith literature. Khabar appears 
in connection to the well-known question of the khabar al-wahid,™ but in gen- 
eral Juynboll refers to khabar to indicate traditions dealing with historical facts 
which can also be related to the life of Muhammad, and which can show *many 
textual variants" or be *ancient"!5 Khabar is thus the core of a narrative, emer- 
ging in early times in different wordings and versions, and later constituting 
the basis for the traditions as a whole. Thus, in another passage, Juynboll states 
that a tradition "function(s) also in a khabar describing (...)’,!6 or elsewhere, in 
a rather strange formulation: "for other versions of this what may be in fact a 
khabar”!” Thus, in general, khabar is the preferred term to define a generic unit 
(i.e. a tradition) on a topic and in particular its content.!$ This is made even 


12 Gautier H.A. Juynboll, “The Role of Mu'ammaruün in the Early Development of the Isnād” 
Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Morgenlandes 81 (1991): 155175, reprinted in Gautier 
H.A. Juynboll, Studies on the Origins and Uses of Islamic Hadith (Aldershot: Variorum, 1996, 
VII), 159, 164, 165 respectively. 

13 Gautier H.A. Juynboll, "The Origin of Arabic Prose: Reflections on Authenticity,’ in Studies 
on the First Century of Islamic Society, ed. Gautier H.A. Juynboll (Carbondale and Edwards- 
ville, 1982), 162, 163, passim. 

14 Gautier H.A. Juynboll, Encyclopedia of Canonical Hadith (Leiden: Brill, 2007), xxiv, 396. 

15 Juynboll, Encyclopedia of Canonical Hadith, quotations respectively from 22 and 25. 

16 Juynboll, 106. 

17 Juynboll, 189. 

18 Juynboll, 71, 89, 192, 220, 245, 247, 271, 275, 286, 340, 468, 470, 478, 483, 487, 508, 541, 554, 
565, 578, 579, 585, 591, 692, 703, 703—706, 713, 718, 720, 722, 724, 730. 
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clearer by some more explicit passages where itis stated that a particular “matn 
(...) is an offshoot of a khabar”? or, later on, when Juynboll states that lines of 
transmission going back to the Prophet were added to a khabar "for good meas- 
ure”20 Finally, elsewhere khabar appears in the sense of traditions and reports 
displaying a more narrative feature or content, as in the use of the expression 
"khabar-like" applied to Abu Usama (d. 201/816), responsible for “the wording 
of a khabar-like report"?! 

Khabar is thus a sort of early layer of the traditional reports, in the singular 
khabar or in the plural akhbar still denoting a bundle of reports and traditions 
around a specific topic or event, displaying textual variety and instability, from 
which only later on proper hadiths evolved; that is, when someone, accord- 
ing to Juynboll's thesis, applied isnads and traced them back via that channel 
to the Prophet, or when other kinds of traditions without trustworthy chains 
emerged and came to be attested in later literature. This is especially obvious in 
the use of the plural, which also indicates the whole of the traditional material 
relating to a topic or an event. The plural akhbar in fact specifies the corpus of 
traditional reports on a particular topic.?? In other instances in the Encyclope- 
dia of Canonical Hadith the term akhbar is also glossed as “historical accounts’, 


ay” 


or mentioned in related contexts, such as “historical akhbār”, or “akhbar collec- 
tions like Ibn Ishaq, Wāgidī and Ibn Sa‘d’,?3 while in other passages akhbar is 
mentioned together with hadiths, thus indicating another, different class of tra- 
ditions.?* Akhbar is also connected to historical traditions and collections such 
as that of Muhammad b. Ishaq.?5 In one significant passage, however, Juyn- 
boll suggests that hadith and akhbar stand on common ground, and together 
make up a genre of tradition that differs from tafsir literature: “... in Muslim 
tafsir and and hadith/akhbar literature ..."?9 The plural form akhbar must also 
be considered in strict relation to the other plurals that define categories of 
reports. Thus akhbar, in its specific meaning also having historical connota- 
tions, must be listed in connection to other terms such as mursalat or mawq- 
ufat, or to what Juynboll calls qawl/aqwal, i.e. the sayings going back to the 


19  Juynboll 223. 

20 Juynboll, 421. 

21 Juynboll, 68, 492. 

22 Cf. Juynboll, 26, 27, 243, 250, 256, 270, 372, 433, 434, 470, 569, 589, 691, 702, 706. 
23 Juynboll, quotations respectively from 73, 693, 599. 

24 Juynboll, 132, and cf. 396. 

25 Juynboll, 419. 

26 Juynboll, 591. 
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later generations, such as that of the Successors, to which belonged the early 
exegetes and fuqaha"?* 


4 Khabar in Other Western Studies 


The use of the term khabar/akhbar and its relation to traditions and reports, 
whatever these terms may mean, has a long history in western scholarship. 
The evolution of this use in Juynboll's work must also be seen in connection to 
this history. In general, this use is unspecific, and therefore ambiguous, being a 
reflection of the complexity of the term "history" in Islamic literature and lit- 
erary genres. Important and substantial evidence for the use of khabar/akhbar 
appears, for example, in works of Islamic historiography. Since in later times 
the term is associated mostly with historical writing—in book titles such as 
akhbār majmu'a fi fath al-Andalus—western studies use khabar/akhbar first 
of all as a synonym for historical notice or reports. In most of these studies, 
the problematic relation of the term khabar/akhbar to hadith in some hadith- 
related literature is therefore not discussed. Stefan Leder, among others, uses 
the term akhbar and thus akhbaris to refer to the textual units (ranging from 
one line to several pages) innervating historiographical and biographical com- 
pilations.?% Using the term broadly to define the historical material, he in fact 
states that khabar means “a piece of information"2? The same line is followed 
by Fred Donner in whose view akhbar are historical reports whose matn is 
introduced by an isnād. But since Donner is more interested in the origin of 
this material in connection to religious tradition as a whole, he writes about 
"the hadith format—akhbar with validating isnads"39 Other studies take a sim- 


27 We find instances of the term qawl (Juynboll, Encyclopedia of Canonical Hadith, 113, 426, 
443, 470) and of the plural aqwal (Juynboll, Encyclopedia of Canonical hadith, 443, 447, 
464, 469, 701), but Juynboll mostly mentions the plural aqwal along with mursalat and/or 
mawgūfāt, as a group of the same kind, or in connection with the first fuqaha (Juynboll, 
Encyclopedia of Canonical Hadith, 215, 234, 239, 334, 380, 386, 391, 407, 441, 447, 698, 725, 
727). Cf. already Gautier H.A. Juynboll, "Some Notes on Islam’s First Fuqah@ Distilled from 
Early Hadit Literature," Arabica 39, no. 3 (1992): 298, reprinted in Gautier H.A. Juynboll, 
Studies on the Origins and Uses of Islamic Hadith (Aldershot: Variorum, 1996, VI11). 

28 See for example Stefan Leder, "The Literary Use of the Khabar: A Basic Form of Historical 
Writing,” in The Byzantine and Early Islamic Near East, Vol. 1: Problems in the Literary Source 
Material, eds. Averil Cameron and Lawrence I. Conrad (Princeton: The Darwin Press, 1992), 
278. 

29 Leder “The Literary Use of the Khabar,” 279. 

30 Fred M. Donner, Narratives of Islamic Origins (Princeton: The Darwin Press, 1998), 255- 
256. 
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ilar direction, without paying attention to the question of the term, but using 
it to indicate the narrative units constituting medieval Islamic literature.?! 

The scant interest in the meaning of khabar and its relation to other termin- 
ology could be connected to the fact that the earlier major western scholars of 
hadith did not deal with khabar/akhbār nor even mentioned the terms. Goldzi- 
her does not refer to khabar in his discussion of hadith and sunna.?? Neither 
does Schacht mention khabar when briefly discussing the terms used by al- 
Shāftī in relation to the sunna. Hadiths (Ar. hadith; pl. ahadith) is the pre- 
ferred term given to this material in these seminal studies, and the term khabar 
appears only in discussions of the expression khabar al-wahid/al-infirad and in 
relation to other definitions such as khabar al-khässa or khabar al-tawatur.34 
Only a few, late works show a specific concern with the relation of the term to 
hadith and hadith-related traditions, and thus with the fact that early reports 
mention various terms along with hadith literature and terminology. In gen- 
eral, these are studies that try to define the relation between traditions and 
the historiographical literature built on them on the one hand, and the liter- 
ature collecting the dicta of Muhammad and those of the first Muslims on the 
other. The first (sira, maghazi etc.) were produced by the so-called akhbariyyun, 
while the second category (hadith, akhbar, etc.) was produced by the so-called 
muhaddithün. Some attention is paid to the terminological question in relation 
to the contents of the different traditions or to their interaction, in brief notes 
on the use and meanings of the terms hadith and khabar especially in their 
earliest attestations.55 


31 See e.g. D. Beaumont, “Hard-Boiled: Narrative Discourse in Early Muslim Traditions,’ Stu- 
dia Islamica 83 (1996): 5-31. Hinting at the transition in early Islam from the qissa to the 
khabar, he means a change in content and tone of the narrations, without considering the 
terms used to define this. 

32 See Ignaz Goldziher, Muslim Studies, vol. 2, ed. S.M. Stern, trans. from German by C.R. 
Barber and S.M. Stern (London: Allen and Unwin, 1971), 17 f. 

33 Joseph Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1950), 16. The opposition is hadith/athar, see for example p. 75. 

34 Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, 50-52. 

35 See Franz Rosenthal, A History of Muslim Historiography (Leiden: Brill, 1968), 11, where it 
is stated that khabar “became in fact something of a synonym of hadith”. According to 
Nabia Abbott, Studies in Literary Papyri. 1. Historical Texts (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1957), 7, khabar is a wider category while hadith is more specific; and Tarif Khal- 
idi, Arabic Historical Thought in the Classical Period (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1994), 131-151, where he discusses khabar in al-Shafi1 and in theologians and reli- 
gious authors who use it as a synonym of hadith; see in particular p. 137, where he mentions 
that, according to al-Shāfrī, akhbar (meaning reports, traditions) constitute in their total- 
ity the hadith of Muhammad. On p. 141 the author further mentions the opinion of Nazzam 
that khabar is of interest to a wider group than hadith scholars. Furthermore Khalidi dis- 
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The most recent important contributions dealing with the early use of kha- 
bar are those concerned with the role of al-Shafi (d. 204/820) and the meaning 
he attached to the term. The frequent use of the term khabar in al-Shafi''s work 
is shown clearly in the recent monograph dedicated to him by Joseph Lowry.36 
The author demonstrates that in al-Shafi's Risala akhbar means “revealed 
reports" such as in expressions where khabar appears as a generic indication 
of what is stated in the Quran and the sunna (see for example: nass kitab aw 
sunna/nass khabar lazim).?* This would also be reflected in the use of other 
terminology such as athar or even aqawil al-salaf to refer to reports going back 
to persons who lived after the Prophet or to the Companions.?? Much space is 
also devoted in Lowry's study to the khabar al-wahid.®° Al-ShāfiT's use of the 
term khabar and the meaning he attaches to it has also been underlined by 
Josef van Ess, who interestingly states that al-Shafi moved away from the gen- 
eral meaning given to it by Wasil b. ‘Ata’ (d. 131/748), thus using it in connection 
with hadith and sunna. According to Van Ess, al-Jahiz (d. 255/868-869) was to 
take a middle position between the two. He states that in the meantime the 
term khabar “had become too ambiguous”.* The early centrality of the use of 
khabar would thus be further attested by the Mu'tazili use of khabar al-umma 
for the ijmā' and khabar al-nabt for the hadith.*! In this reconstruction the use 
of khabar appears to be in polemical contraposition to the Sunni hadith theory 
which was evolving by then, or intentionally to depreciate it. 


cusses the various classes of akhbar according to authors from the 10th century onwards, 
in whose works the terms are more connected to historical reports in general than to the 
question of historical soundness of them connected to their sources of origin. 

36 Joseph E. Lowry, Early Islamic Legal Theory. The Risāla of Muhammad ibn Idris al-Shafit 
(Leiden: Brill, 2007). 

37 Lowry, Early Islamic Legal Theory, n8. 

38 Lowry, 204. 

39 Lowry, 189-205. Closely connected to this order of questions, though not directly related 
to Lowry's work, is an interesting paper by Murteza Bedir, "An early response to Shaft: 
Īsā b. Abàn on the prophetic report (khabar); Islamic Law and Society 9, no. 3 (2002): 
285-311, which discusses the theory of khabar in the work of the Hanafi jurist ‘Isa b. Aban 
(d. 221/836), living only a generation after Shāfiī. Ibn Aban gives a twofold classification 
of the khabar, one rational and one religious. The discussion concerns the certainty of the 
various kinds of khabar, but what is more relevant is the use of the term here in line with 
Shāfiī, thus attesting to its diffusion in juridical discussions and definitions. 

40 Josef van Ess, The Flowering of Muslim Theology (Cambridge, MA, London: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 2006), 158; cf. on these points the same author's Theologie und Gesellschaft 
im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert Hidschra. Eine Geschichte des religiósen Denkens im frühen Islam 
(Berlin, New York: De Gruyter, 1991-1997), I1, 2, 279—280, IV, 649-650. 

41 Van Ess, The Flowering of Muslim Theology, 168; cf. Van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, 1v, 
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Apart from all these issues and others coming up in scholarly research on 
Islamic historiography versus hadith literature and Islamic law, it is obvious 
that the use and meaning of khabar in early literature is an issue to be handled 
with care and deserving further enquiry. This point is made by Chase Robinson 
in his Islamic Historiography.^? Stating that both terms are crucial in under- 
standing the first circulation of traditions, he argues that khabar evolved as a 
more general term and hadith as a saying connected to the Prophet. However, 
one aspect connected to the employment of the terms was related to the use 
of isnads and their diffusion. Most recently, the problems connected to the use 
and meaning of khabar and its relation to the parallel use in non-hadith literat- 
ure were touched upon by Pierre Larcher, in a brief article dedicated to the term 
hadith.* Larcher quotes a passage from al-Tahänawi (d. in or after 158/1745) 
which presents contrasting opinions on the affirmation that the terms are 
synonymous or that khabar is broader in meaning and thus includes hadith, 
further adding other possible definitions. Larcher then discusses the relation 
between these two terms and others to define narratives and traditions which 
attest first of all to the existence of contrasting accounts of the meaning of the 
term khabar.^* Andreas Górke also mentions briefly, in a footnote to one of 
his articles, that the distinction between the terms hadith and khabar was a 
controversial issue among Muslim authors and, evidently, also among western 
scholars.*5 


657. Cf. instead the terminology of al-Shafil akhbar al-khāssa and akhbar al-‘amma, on 
which see the studies by Lowry and also Norman Calder, “Ikhtilal and Ijmā' in Shāfifs 
Risāla” Studia Islamica 58 (1983): 56. 

42 Chase Robinson, Islamic Historiography (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 
15-17. 

43 Pierre Larcher, “Le mot de hadit vu par un linguiste” in Das Prophetenhadit. Dimensionen 
einer islamischen Literaturgattung, eds. Claude Gilliot and Tilman Nagel (Gottingen: Vand- 
enhoeck & Ruprecht, 2005), 7-13, in particular p. 12: the terms hadith and khabar have a 
complex relation; khabar can refer to a saying of the Prophet, or a have wider generic 
definition, or can stand in opposition to hadith. 

44 Thedistinctions in meaning which are proposed by other studies are not based on an ana- 
lysis of Islamic literature, see e.g. Rizwi S. Faizer, "The Issue of Authenticity Regarding the 
Traditions of al-Wāgidī as Established in His Kitab al-Maghāzī” Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies 58 (1999): 100, according to whom hadiths are prophetic traditions and akhbar all 
the other ones, but without giving any reference. 

45 Andreas Gorke, “The Relationship Between Maghazi and Hadith in Early Islamic Schol- 
arship” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 74 (2011): 176, n. 28. It must 
be added that the term khabar is used in Imāmī Shi‘ism to define the traditions ascribed 
to the Prophet and to the Imams, see e.g. Robert Gleave, "Between Hadith and Fiqh: the 
‘Canonical’ Imami Collections of Akhbar,” Islamic Law and Society 8 (2001): 350—382. 
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All these studies demonstrate a certain awareness of the problems involved 
in terminology and of the fact that no one has taken care to review the occur- 
rences of the terms discussed in early Islamic literature. Various hypotheses are 
given in accordance with later uses or with a partial scrutiny of the statements 
of individual Muslim scholars and authors. Although some of these authors 
played a major role in the development of an Islamic criticism of the traditions 
and reports collected and written down in the early period, their use of ter- 
minology has never been analysed in relation to what is found in the Arabic 
sources. While a comprehensive discussion of the use of khabar and its rela- 
tion to hadith and hadith-related terminology in these sources would take up 
too much space, an enquiry in online data bases and digitised repositories 
nowadays permits us to offer some preliminary considerations and a general 
outlook on the use of terms in early Islamic literary activity and thus to draw 
some lines to the previous discussions on the topic. In what follows, then, I will 
focus on the use of khabar and the apparent meaning reflected in some literary 
works,*6 


5 Khabar in Early Islamic Sources 


Even a cursory glance at the occurrences of the term khabar/akhbar in early 
Islamic literature reveals a complex situation as regards its use and mean- 
ing. The question is no doubt further complicated by the wide circulation of 
the term in its primary sense: news or reports, with no specific connection to 
hadith, hadith-like or historical literary genres. The first point to make is that 
these occurrences reflect a situation that is not as straightforward as the one 
we find in western scholarship. It appears that the term covers different uses 
and meanings following differing lines of diffusion and use, or lack thereof. 
This occurs in all early Islamic Arabic literature with no well-defined distinc- 
tions between genres or supposed early developments of what will later on 
become fixed literary genres. This being the situation, it is nevertheless signi- 
ficant to look first of all at the hadith collections so as to establish if the term 
khabar/akhbār is used there, before moving to the larger body of literary attest- 
ations. 

Early hadith collections, both the so-called canonical works and the early 
Musannafs, do not in general exhibit a technical use of the term with a specific 


46  Irelied for this enquiry on materials collected in al-Maktaba al-shamila and Ahl al-bayt 
1.0, plus some additional works. 
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meaning related to transmitted material, with some relevant exceptions.*? Abū 
Dawid (d. 275/889) is a case in point, since in his Sunan the formula al-khabar 
'an al-nabi is quite frequent and somehow original when compared to other 
hadith works. Where a khabar da'if is mentioned, as in al-Nasa'i (d. 303/915), 
this appears as an isolated, not a systematic quotation.^? Although Ahmad b. 
Hanbal (d. 241/855) does not systematically use a fixed formula, we do find the 
term khabar/al-khabar with reference to something from ('an) the Prophet in 
his Musnad.*9 The meaning of expressions such as khabar ‘Ata’, khabar Abi 
Sa'd, khabar ‘an Safiyya, etc. in ‘Abd al-Razzaq's (d. 211/827) Musannaf must 
be similar.5° But that this is not a technical use is evident from the fact that 
we have further occurrences of the term khabar followed by the name of an 
historical episode just to indicate that what is dealt with is indeed the story of 
an event rather than the story about or related from somebody. Such instances 
occur for example in Ibn Abi Shayba's (d. 235/849) Musannaf. Furthermore, it 
is also in connection to this meaning that the term khabar appears in chapter 
or paragraph titles, though the question of whether chapter titles were already 
included in the original works is in some cases debated and even doubtful. 

The same situation can be found in early historical writing. The Sīra by 
Ibn Hisham (d. 218/833) is an example. Khabar is story, like in Khabar Dhī al- 
Qarnayn (1, 306), in Khabar Khaybar (11, 353) etcetera, or, also as a paragraph 
title, in the story of the call to prayer (khabar al-adhan, 1, 571).5! In al-Wāgidī 
(d. 207/822) and other early works, by contrast, there is no mention at all of 
the term khabar/al-khabar in connection to the traditions of the Prophet and 
no relevant indication that the term indicated something related to historical 
reports. 

Asa matter of fact the sources show what is already known from other stud- 
ies, namely that the first to provide a comprehensive discussion and use of the 
term khabar was al-Shafi1 (d. 204/820). In his works, and mainly in the Risala 
and the Kitab al-umm, khabar appears as the key term to indicate any probat- 


47 The occurrences of the term in Muslim’s introduction to his major hadith work was dis- 
cussed by Juynboll himself. Muslim speaks about the “akhbar from the Messenger of God"; 
see Juynboll, "Muslim's Introduction” 268. But see also the use later on of athar: Juynboll, 
“Muslim’s Introduction," 299. 

48 . Nasa al-Sunan al-sughra (Aleppo, 1986), VIII, 325 no. 5703. 

49 Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad (Beirut, 2001), nos. 6087, 6749, and cf. XXIII, 132 no. 14834: 
awwal khabar qadima ‘alayna ‘an rasūl Allah, passim; see also X, 441 no. 6375: khabar ‘an 
Safiyya bt. Abt Ubayd. 

50 ‘Abd al-Razzaq, al-Musannaf (Beirut, 1983), 11, 93 no. 3040, II, 441 no. 4011, II, 546 no. 4401. 

51 Seealso Ibn Hishām, al-Sira al-nabawiyya (Cairo, 1955), 1, 583: ata Rasūl Allāh (s) al-khabar 
min Allah. 
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ive text, either originating from the Prophet or from the holy text itself. It also 
indicates specific reports from Muhammad, in expressions such as (al-)khabar 
'an.9? One expression of this kind is quite frequent: khabar lāzim,*3 and in many 
passages it is clearly stated that khabar and qiyas[ ijma' are the reference tools to 
ascertain certain matters. Al-Shafi? also frequently uses the term when discuss- 
ing the question of the prophetic report going back to only one Companion, 
the so-called khabar al-wahid, which consequently receives special attention— 
attention which caused the expression to gain wide circulation and to survive 
the later doubts around the use of khabar.5* 

Other authors following al-Shafi appear to give the term a significant place 
and to make extensive use of it. Al-Tabarī (d. 310/923) is of particular import- 
ance in this regard. The term khabar is ubiquitous in his Tahdhib al-athar, and 
closely connected to the reports going backto Muhammad. But itis also evident 
in his commentary on the Quran, which is the first work of this literary genre to 
introduce the term in any systematic way. The previous tafsirs quote the term 
very rarely and when they do, it is in its original generic meaning. Al-Tabari's 
view, however, is clear from the introduction to his commentary: khabar is 
a relevant report, going back to the Prophet or to the Companions, and the 
related expressions communicate this fundamental meaning.” But additional 
uses which further define the meanings of what a khabar can be, appear in 
other early literary attestations. For instance, Khabar can also be a broad cat- 
egory: the mention of khabar in connection to words denoting soundness such 
as sihha/sahha indicates that the category of the khabar is a comprehensive 
one also including reports whose soundness is to be ascertained.5® Further- 
more, what is also significant in our discussion is that al-khabar ‘an sometimes 


52 Al-Shafid al-Umm (Beirut, 1990), 1, 158, 11, 50.; cf. 11, 199. See also khabar + the name of a 
person: al-Shāfrī, al-Risala (Cairo, 1940), 1, 434, 447; khabar + the Prophet/Al-Sadig, 1, 413. 

53 al-Shāfi ī, Risāla, 1, 476; al-Shafi, al-Umm, 11, 54, TV, 101. 

54 There is more in the works of al-Shafii in relation to khabar, but the questions related to 
khabar al-khassa/al-‘amma, for example, are relevant to our discussion only to give further 
testimony to the centrality of the term in his works. 

55  Wefindthe expression “a khabar from (‘an) the prophet/Muhammad’, al-Tabarī, Jami' al- 
bayān ‘and ta’wil dy al-Qur'àn (Beirut, 2000), 1, 50, 87, 88; or “a khabar from Āisha” or Abd 
Allah b. Mas'üd etc., Tabari, Jāmi' al-bayan, 1, 89, or Ibn ‘Abbas, al-Tabarī, Jami‘ al-bayan, 
1, 75, 95. In the same introduction it is stated of the contents of a report: nass hadha al- 
khabar, see Tabari, Jami‘ al-bayan, 1, 50. 

56 Tabar, Jami‘al-bayan, 1, 56, 107. A khabar can also be not sahih, see Tabari, Jami‘al-bayan, 
III, 437: wa-amma al-khabar allati ruwiya ‘an al-nabi (s.) fa-innahu in kana sahīhan (cf. 
Tabari, Jami‘ al-bayan, 1v, 365), while in other passages a khabar confirms (thabita, see 
Tabari, Jami‘ al-bayan, 111, 76, passim). 
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stands for “the story/report about"? It can even refer to the contents of the 
Quran: wa-ft al-äya allati bad al-khabar ‘an khalq Adam;58 or even to define 
that of which God informs us, with a plethora of expressions which demon- 
strate the wide use of the term in literary devices.5? Significant in this regard, 
but also in connection with the meanings recalling traditions is that the terms 
khabar and hadith may be linked in one passage, where it is stated that a khabar 
is a mukhtasar from one hadith.©° 

Khabar becomes the preferred term in the connective spaces between re- 
ports where al-Tabari articulates his specific exegetical discourse and elucid- 
ates his preferences among the material selected and quoted. To judge by the 
use of the term it appears to denote a general meaning including every kind of 
report and content, ranging from the contents of Quranic verses, passing first 
of all through the traditions going back to Muhammad and ending up with 
the reports traced back to the following generations. There is no technicality 
in it, but it seems to be a pragmatic descriptive tool with no specific concern 
for technical discussions relating to hadiths and athar. It is not necessary at 
this point to add further examples from other authors. There are indeed some 
who attribute the same relevance to the term khabar in the organisation and 
even definition of the reports and traditions they quote and discuss, apart from 
its emerging use in relation to the technical use attested, mainly in relation to 
the plural, in historiography. Among these few authors are Ibn Hibban al-Busti 
(d. 354/965) and Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064) in whose works khabar is the term 


57 Al-Tabari, Jāmi'al-bayān, t, 259: ‘an Iblis wa-Adam; cf. also al-Tabarī, Jàmi'al-bayàn, 1, 500, 
II, 214, III, 218. 

58  Al-Tabari, Jami‘ al-bayan, 1, 413; cf. also 1, 425. 

59 See for example khabara Allah al-khabar alladhī ..., in al-Tabarī, Jami‘ al-bayan, 11, 557; 
anzala Allah al-khabar min al-sama', al-Tabari, Jami‘ al-bayan, 111, 590. See also in this 
vein the passages stating that a khabar yunbi'u, in al-Tabarī, Jami‘ al-bayan, 1, 513, 111, 60, 
or it indicates, i.e. yadullu, in al-Tabarī, Jami‘al-bayan, 11, 155. See also al-khabar min Allah 
in al-Tabarī, Jami‘ al-bayān, Vin, 18. There is also an explicit indication of the meaning of 
a report: mana al-khabar, in al-Tabarī, Jami‘ al-bayān, 11, 515. The khabars have isnād, al- 
Tabarī, Jāmi'al-bayān, 11, 9, they can be also uncomplete: khabar ghayr tamm, in al-Tabari, 
Jami‘ al-bayan, 111, 195. Ruwiya al-khabar ‘an is also widely used, see al-Tabari, Jami‘ al- 
bayān, 1, 266, 304, passim. There is also the expression nazir al-khabar, in al-Tabari, Jami‘ 
al-bayān, X1, 113, XVII, 28; or in XII, 17: makhraj al-khabar, in X11, 300: kharaja makhraj 
al-khabar. 

60 See al-Tabarī, Jami‘ al-bayan, 1v, 165. The meaning of akhbar as reports going back to 
tradents or garants and thus of established knowledge not based on personal intuition 
or interpretation also appears in al-Tabari's introduction to his Ta'rikh, where the term 
stands for identified reports, cf. R. Stephen Humphreys, Islamic History. A Framework for 
Inquiry (Princeton: Princeton University Press, rev. ed., 1991), 7, and see in al-Tabari, Ta’rikh 
al-rusul wa-l-mulik, eds. MJ. de Goeje et al. (Leiden: Brill, 1879—1901), 1, 6-7. 
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to designate reports, in line with al-Tabarī and al-Shafi.8! In any case it must 
be recalled that this is only a preliminary examination still awaiting a compre- 
hensive study, for instance of figh literature or the use of terms such as khabar 
in the discussion on usül, or of the circulation of the term in Shri literature, 
where it became the preferred term to indicate traditions. 


6 Some Expressions and Formulas to Mention Khabar 


Although a comprehensive review of all the occurrences of the term khabar 
would take up too much space, something useful can be obtained by an enquiry 
into the body of Islamic literature as a whole, searching for specific uses of the 
term in formulas and expressions which give some information concerning the 
traditions and reports quoted. The selection presented here is no doubt a small 
and subjective sample, but in my opinion it is a good example of the persistent 
use of the term in literature in relation to hadith-like reports and narratives.62 
What is significant here is that the occurrences of the term khabar in some 
expressions became formulaic, and the use and repetition of formulas give an 
indication of a stereotyped use that alludes to or implies a technical mean- 
ing, notwithstanding the difficulty to draw exact lines between the various uses 
in different contexts. Some particular and more often attested expressions are 
those indicating that something belongs to/is included in what is defined as 
khabar. 

This is indeed the first meaning of the expression ja fī al-khabar (it came/ 
arrived [to us] in the khabar).9? Ja'a fi al-khabar is apparently the preferred 


61  Asregards the attestation of khabar in general terms, and before a comprehensive enquiry 
into its occurrences, we may say that Muslim authors display differing attitudes in its use. 
Al-Ghazali’s Ihyā” for instance is full of quotations of the simple term. On the other side 
the term, which is also quoted by al-Farra’, is somehow less frequent in the commentaries 
written after those of al-Zamakhshari or Ibn 'Atiyya, though a tafsir such as that of al-Alüsi 
quotes it several times. Commentaries on early collections of hadiths and reports, such as 
the one of Ibn Hajar, or all those on the Muwatta’ by Malik b. Anas, make extensive use of 
the term khabar. Al-Makki is another author often quoting khabar. 

62  Adifferent version of this paragraph and the following one are included in Roberto Tottoli, 
"L'espressione ruwiya fi al-khabar nella letteratura islamica,” in Studi Magrebini, special 
issue Labor limae. Atti in onore di Carmela Baffioni, eds. by A. Straface, C. De Angelo and 
A. Manzo, n.s. 12—13 (2014—2015): 589-603. 

63 See eg. Ahmad b. Hanbal, Usül al-sunna (Beirut, 1411AH), I, 34; al-Ash'arī, al-Ibana ‘an 
usūl al-diyana (Cairo, 1397 AH), I, 193; Ibn Hazm, al-Fisal wa-l-nihal (Cairo, n.d.), 1v, 163; 
al-Harawi, Dhamm al-kalam wa-ahlihi (Medina, 1998), 1v, 16, 17; al-Zajjaj, Ma ‘ani al-Quran 
wa-irābuhu (Beirut, 1988), 11, 297, 319; al-Māturīdī, Ta'wīlāt ahl al-sunna (Beirut, 2005), 
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expression using the term khabar for some authors who were active in vari- 
ous literary genres and used it as a generic expression recalling the transmitted 
traditions as a whole.9^ Some of these authors make slightly different use of 
the same expression as in the case, for instance, of the lexicographer al-Azharī 
(d. 370/981), who mostly quotes the words jaa ft al-khabar to introduce the 
words of the prophet Muhammad or stories about his life, while in another case 
he uses the same words to introduce a story on the pro-Alid rebel al-Mukhtar 
(d. 67/687).55 Khabar in this case is the religious tradition transmitted by early 
generations as a whole and thus including also the sayings of Muhammad, his 
acts and the acts of the first generations of Muslims. As such the expression is 
also used in adab literature.96 The same meaning must be attributed to cognate 
formulas such as “it is found in the khabar” (warada ft al-khabar)* or "itis men- 
tioned in the khabar” (dhukira fi al-khabar)8? or some other ones that appear 


I, 374, III, 38, 41, 306, 435, V, 401, VII, 152, X, 365; al-Sam'ani, Tafsir al-Qur’an (Riyadh, 
1997), V, 171, passim; al-Bawardi Ghulam Tha'lab, Yaqutat al-sirat ft tafsir gharib al-Quran 
(Medina, 2002), 1, 266; Nizam al-Din al-Shashi, Usul al-fiqh (Beirut, n.d.), 23, 26; al-Jassas, 
al-Fusul fī al-usul (al-Kuwait, 1994), IV, 353; al-Sarakhsi, al-Usul (Beirut, n.d.), 1, 286; Al- 
Mawardi, al-Hawi al-kabir fi fiqh madhhab al-Imam al-Shafit (Beirut, 1999), 11, 323, 496; Ibn 
Qudama, al-Mughni (Cairo, 1968), 111, 315, 385, passim; al-Samarqandi, Tanbih al-ghafilin 
(Damascus-Beirut, 2000), I, 24, 69; al-Makki, Qut al-qulüb (Beirut, 2005), 1, 37, 49, passim; 
al-Ishbili, al-Agiba fī dhikr al-mawt (Kuwait, 1986), 245, 299; al-Anbārī, al-Zahir ft ma'ānī 
kalimat al-nàás (Beirut, 1992), 11, 113; al-Shaybani, Usil al-sunna (Beirut, 1991AH), I, 34, 54; 
Ibn Hazm, al-Fisal wa-l-nihal, 1v, 163; ‘Abd al-Rahim al-Qadi, Dagā'ig al-akhbar fi dhikr al- 
janna wa-l-nar (Beirut, 1984), 3, 48, 61, 62, 80. 

64 See Abū Hamid al-Ghazali, al-Tibr al-masbuk fi nasihat al-mulük (Beirut, 1988), 1, 17, 32, 41 
passim; Burhan al-Din al-Kirmānī, Gharā'ib al-tafsir wa-'aja'ib al-ta’wil (Beirut, 2001), 1, 143 
passim. 

65 al-Azharī, Tahdhib al-lugha (Beirut, 2001), 1, 86, Iv, 261; IX, 90, IX, 112, 119, X, 192, 231, XIII, 
176, XIV, 70; on al-Mukhtar see v, 65. 

66  al-Jahiz, al-Hayawan (Cairo, 1966), v1, 430; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, al-Iqd al-farid (Beirut, 1986), 
IV, 191, V, 240; al-Tanūkhī, Nishwar al-muhädara wa-akhbār al-mudhakara (Cairo, 1973), 11, 
269; al-Muv'āfā b. Zakariyā, al-Jalis al-salih al-kaft wa-l-anis al-nasih al-shaft (Beirut, 2005), 
I, 194, 224, 630; Ibn Sirin, Tafsir al-ahlam (Cairo, 1949), 1, 4, 98, 120, 11, 158, 159; the expres- 
sion is also attested in the Thimar al-gulūb by al-Tha'alabi and in the Asrār al-balagha by 
al-Jurjani. 

67 Abū Hamid al-Tasi, al-Maqsad al-asnā (Beirut, 1987), 112, 164, 169: warada fi al-khabar ‘an 
al-nabt; Abū Hamid al-Tūsī, Ma'arij al-quds (Beirut, 1975), 99, 158; al-Shahrastani, al-Milal 
wa-l-nihal (Cairo, n.d.), 1, 63, 187, 188; al-Ghazali, Ihyā' 'ulum al-Din (Cairo, 1949), 1, 249, 11 
26 passim; al-Ishbili, al- Āgiba ft dhikr al-mawt, 1, 172, 229. 

68  al-Mäturidi, Ta’wilat ahl al-sunna, 1, 573, 11, 157, 191, 266, 111, 344, 581 (mà dhukira fi al- 
khabar), 615, V, 346, 433, VII, 204, 291, 403, VIII, 43, 113, 133, 250, 286, 304, 310, 346, 354, 508, 
519, 626, IX, 41, 79, 102, 121, 185, 214, 309, 386, 414, 418, 420, 532, 549, X, 177, 188, 469, 571 (on 
Moses), 628, 629, 640; Ibn Qudàma, al-Mughni, 1v, 18, X, 14; Abū al-Layth al-Samarqandi, 
Tafsir (Beirut, 1993), 1, 41, 209, 369 passim; al-Samarqandi, Tanbih al-ghafilin, 1, 192; al- 
Jassas, al-Fusūl fi al-usul, 1, 53, 111, 164. 
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to reflect the same use and meaning as ja'a fi al-khabar, and thus show a variety 
of usages of the term khabar with the aim to convey a generic, broad meaning 
in relation to traditional legacy.*9 In occurrences of this kind it is further signi- 
ficant that they sometimes introduce words attributed to the Prophet that are 
attested in well-known hadiths,”° or words of his that are given as paraphrases 
of other hadiths.”! These generic references are qualified by some others using 
khabar but specifying explicitly that for instance a tradition jaa ft al-khabar 
‘an rasūl Allah/al-Nabi, otherwise fi al-khabar al-sahih thus indicating that the 
sound khabar is after all within the broader category of the generic khabar.”” 


7 A Case-Study: The Expression Ruwiya fi al-khabar 


Among the various expressions and ways of using the term khabar when intro- 
ducing reports of different kinds, one in particular stands out as significant, for 
a number of reasons. This is not the only one to display features of interest, 
but we focus on it as a way to exemplify the need for further research into 
the technical use of this and similar terms in Islamic literature in general. The 
expression is ruwiya ft al-khabar, which is akin in meaning and use to the 
expressions and occurrences quoted above, such as jaa ft al-khabar. But the 
terms used reveal a deeper characterisation in relation to the proper meaning 
of ruwiya which recalls narration, narratives and tales and thus alludes more to 
the contents of a khabar. The term khabar, in the occurrences of this expres- 
sion, appears to indicate what is in the most authoritative religious tradition 
in early Islam, but not in the Quran. It thus includes dicta of Muhammad but 
also all other reports and units attested since the first generations. 

In this regard the use attested, for instance, in the Quran commentary of 
al-Māturīdī (d. 333/944) can be considered emblematic. In one passage al- 
Maturidi specifies that a certain question is not dealt with in authoritative 
texts or passages, and literally states that it is neither in the Qur'an nor in the 
khabar. As a matter of fact, as we have already seen also with regard to other 


69 al-Māturīdī, Ta’wilat ahl al-sunna, 111, n3: gad J buyyina fi al-khabar; al-Ash'ari, al-Ibana 
‘an usul al-diyana, 1, 194: wa-qad qila fi al-khabar. 

70 +See e.g, al-Samānī, Tafsir al-Qur'àn (Riyadh, 1997), v, 171, passim. 

71 See e.g. Maturidi, Ta'wīlāt ahl al-sunna, 1, 374. 

72  Seeeg.Hajjaj, Tafsīrasmā Allāh al-husnā (Beirut, n.d.), 1, 38: jāa ftal-khabar al-ma'thür ‘an 
rasūl Allah; al-Ash‘ari, al-Ibāna ‘an usūl al-diyāna (Cairo, 1397), 1, 126: ‘an al-nabi; Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, Usül al-sunna, 1, 51; al-Māturīdī, Ta’wilat ahl al-sunna, 11, 162, 180, 185. Abū Hamid 
al-Tūsī, al-Maqsad al-asna, 1, 112, 164, 169: warada fī al-khabar ‘an al-nabi; al-Ishbili, al- 
Āgiba fi dhikr al-mawt, 1, 172, 229: j@a ft al-khabar al-sahih. 
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expressions and occurrences, al-Maturidi is one of the authors who mostly 
make use of the expression ruwiya fi al-khabar to introduce different typolo- 
gies of tradition: hadiths quoted in the authoritative collections of al-Bukhan 
(d. 256/870) and Muslim (d. 261/875) or mentioned in another collection and 
even quoted in a different form and not literally, but even more frequently to 
introduce other reports whose prophetic origin is not explicated or that deal 
with other prophets, angels, eschatology or creation, or even reports on the 
biography of Muhammad or the history of early Islam.7? Other authors use the 
expression in the same way but occasionally also with some slight difference. 
Abū al-Layth al-Samarqandi (d. 373/983), for instance, makes use of ruwiya ft al- 
khabar to introduce traditions on prophets and eschatology, as well as sayings 
of the prophet Muhammad.”4 

Other authors, though not using the expression with the same frequency, 
attest to its diffusion, besides the ones discussed above, as a way of introdu- 
cing reports and narrative units of various kinds belonging as a whole to the 
religious tradition and that, most importantly, are quoted verbatim from the 
author and the work in which they are included or recalled in the contents. This 
occurs in more or less the same way among authors of various genres of literat- 
ure, from Qur’anic exegesis to adab works.” In all these attested occurrences, 


73 al-Māturīdī, Ta’wilat ahl al-sunna, 1, 425, see also 491, 490, 623, 11, 76, 79 (a tradition in 
Bukhari and Muslim etc.), 11, 121, 11, 165, 190, 210, 219, III, 42, 162, 227, 332, 369, 370, 501, 611, 
617, 654, IV, 66, 67, 93, 165, 190 (from Bukhari and Muslim), 247, 354, 383, 559, V, 207, 264, 
284, 286, 287,333, 358, 374, 412, 413, VI, 146, 214, 277, 316, 368, 415, 462, 470, VII, 23, 202, 220, 
242, 243 (on Moses), 246, 291, 363, 410, 423, 491, 496, 528, 542, 546, 556, 569, VIII, 15, 126, 281, 
355» 375» 396, 491, 525, 673, 708, IX, 7, 182, 205, 264, 292, 317, 318, 336, 400, 406, 531, X, 4, 23, 
142, 178, 240, 363, 564, 567, 578, 598, 622. 

74  al-Samarqandi, Tafsir, 1, 12 a hadith with isnād, 53 Aaron and the Golden Calf, 67, 68, 
79, 93 Abraham and Ishmael, 171, 284, 302, 310, 441, 448 Moses, 454, 516, 519 on the life 
of Muhammad, 542 Musaylima writes to Muhammad, 552 Moses, 11, 88, 153, 188, 199 
Zulaykha, 231, 235 Moses, 309, 431, 457, 483, 505 the Day of Judgement, 510, 531, 535,537) 538, 
569, 627, Il, 35 on the four faces of the Angel of Death, 46, 146, 147 Joseph, 161, 164 David, 
183, 239, 371, 393, 442 on the day of Mu'ta, 483, 549, 565, 570, 584, 599, 621; al-Samarqandi, 
Tanbīh al-ghāfilīn, 1, 79, 81, 84, 138, 187, 202, 207, 248 on Abū Bakr, 263 ‘Ali and Muhammad, 
268, 312, 398 Moses, 408, 416 on one Israelite, 417, 418, 422 on paradise, 481, 482 Moses, 564 
David, 595 Jesus. 

75 Al-Tha‘labi, al-Kashf wa-l-bayan ‘an tafsir al-Qur'àn (Beirut, 2002), 11, 252 Nimrod, 111, 94, 
VII, 36 (expression quoted together with others such as jāa ftal-khabar, see also 11, 77, 82); 
al-Wahidi, al-Wasit fi tafsir al-Quran al-majid (Beirut, 1994), 1, 204 in Bukhari and Muslim 
etc., II, 268, 330, cf. Iv, 223 ( jaa fi al-khabar); al-Raghib al-Isfahani, Tafsir (Tanta, 1990), 1, 
42,104,112, 151, 310, 331, 341, 499 on Israelites; 511 Saul, 512: ft al-khabar al-marwi, 11, 601, 111, 
855 mā ruwiya fi al-khabar, 111, 1228, 1281; Fakhr al-Din al-Rāzī, Mafatih al-ghayb (Beirut, 
1420AH), II, 250, V, 343 from Muslim, VIII, 20, 264, IX, 446, XI, 202, XII, 380, XV, 448, XVII, 
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the reference to contents, sometimes through a paraphrase, is without doubt 
one of the most significant aspects in the use and literary circulation of the 
expression khabar. Ruwiya fi al-khabar sometimes introduces dicta attributed 
to Muhammad that are not attested in hadith collections, which shows that 
khabar refers to a wider tradition or, most frequently, that it introduces a non- 
literal quotation of what the prophet Muhammad said.”5 In these cases, then, 
the expression and the term khabar apparently refer to the content of proph- 
etic traditions and reports which are consequently quoted without isnad and 
mostly simply evoked without particular care for the exact wording. However, 
it cannot be ignored that some authors preferably use the same expression 
to introduce historical events of early Islam rather than reports going back to 
Muhammad. 

To further complicate the picture, there are also attestations of slightly dif- 
ferent formulas and expressions which appear as variations on the theme with 
the same aim, namely, to introduce what is “told” in the “tradition”.77 However, 


190, XXI, 421, XXII, 89: Aaron and al-Sāmirī, 186, 192, XXIV, 507 Pharaoh and his people, 
XXVII, 588 (using jaa fī al-khabar, warada ft al-khabar); Qurtubi, al-Jami‘ li-ahkam al- 
Quran (Cairo, 1964), 1, 328 Gabriel, 395, 11, 103 on words by God, 11, 285 eschatology, v, 253, 
VII, 165, 281 Gabriel, x, 229, Xv, 204 Solomon, 207, XX, 126, and using most frequently other 
expressions: IX, 35, XII, 243: XIV, 189 on Zayd and Zaynab; al-Baghdadi, al-Farq bayna al- 
firaq (Beirut, 1977), 111, 4, 12; Abū Yalā, Ibtal al-ta'wīlāt li-akhbar al-sifat (al-Kuwait, n.d.), 1, 
119, 173, 184, 250; Ibn Fürak, Mushkil al-hadith wa-bayanuhu (Beirut, 1985), 51 Adam, 83, 
96 the wives of the Prophet, 104, 108, 18 Adam, 158, 196, 221, 270, 271, 272, 279 passim 
(also using other expressions though mā ruwiya etc. is the favourite one); Al-Mawardi, 
al-Hawi al-kabir fi fiqh madhhab al-Imam al-Shafi't, 111, 223 Israelites, VI, 321, IX, 41 on a 
woman married without permission from her guardians; Abü Bakr al-Shashi, Hilyat al- 
ulam fi marifat madhahib al-fuqah@ (Beirut, 1980), 111, 128, 321; al--Umrānī, al-Bayan 
fi madhhab al-Imam al-Shafit (Jiddah, 2000), 11, 180 (111, 166: al-marwi fi al-khabar), 111, 
520, passim; al-Nawawi, al-Majmü* sharh al-madhhab (Beirut, n.d.), 1, 119, 121, X111, 71; al- 
Makki, Qut al-qulüb, 1, 62 (wa-qad ...), 134, 173, 174, 262, 271, 317, 11, 67, passim (though the 
favourite formula is jaa fī al-khabar); al-Ghazālī, Ihyā” ulum al-Din, 1, 307, 111, 22, IV, 201, 
371, using all the expressions; see e.g. al-Qassab, al-Nukat al-dalla ‘ala al-bayan fi anwa‘al- 
'ulüm wa-l-ahkam (Medina, 2003), II, 254, 270, 111, 557, IV, 6, 110, 205, 396; al-Jassas, Ahkam 
al-Our'ān, (Beirut, 1405 AH), I, 335, III, 75, 89, IV, 167 Nimrod, 307 on Christians, along with 
the other expressions; al-Raghib al-Isfahani, al-Mufradat ft gharib al-Qur'àn (Damascus, 
1412), I, 179, 184, 397, 433, 498, 532, 833; Al-Umrani al-Yamani, al-Intisar fī al-radd ‘ala al- 
mu'tazila al-qadariyya al-ashrar (Riyadh, 1999), 11, 372, 111, 776, passim; al-Tustarī, al-Tafsir 
(Beirut, 1423 AH), 1, 172, 189, 190, 194; Ibn Qudama, al-Mughni, 1, 195, 11, 253, V, 138; al-Hakim 
al-Tirmidhi, al-Amthal min al-Kitab wa-l-sunna (Beirut, n.d.), 75 Moses, 257 Moses; ‘Abd 
al-Rahim al-Qadi, Dagā'ig al-akhbar fi dhikr al-janna wa-l-nar, 22, 63. 

76  Al-Baghdädi, al-Farq bayna al-firaq, 1, 101 on a historical episode of the times of ‘Umar; 
201: on Badr. Other authors, but not so frequently, use it in the same vein, see for example 
al-Maturidi, Ta’wilat ahl al-sunna, 1, 407. 

77  alMubarrad, al-Kamil fi al-lugha wa-l-adab (Cairo, 2001), 1, 95 on David, introduced by 
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in some other cases, the expression is further qualified so as to give a more 
precise definition of what it introduces. It is thus stated that a quoted report 
ruwiya ft al-khabar al-sahih,"8 ruwiya ft al-khabar al-marwi?? (...) fi al-khabar 
al-ma’thir,®® (...) al-khabar al-mashhur.®! It is therefore not at all strange to 
find that in the work of Ibn Kathir the term mutawatir (uninterrupted), com- 
ing from formal hadith criticism, is added to the expression, as can already be 
observed in earlier juridical literature.8? This use and various qualifying attrib- 
utes of what a quoted khabar is, are perfectly in line with what happens in the 
whole body of Islamic literature, with regard to other terms such as hadith. 
Rather than being a way specifically to qualify the term khabar, the adjectives 
added to the expressions simply serve the purpose of underlining the sound- 
ness of what is reported in a generic way and thus the aim is to enhance what 
is quoted rather than implicitly maintain that there can be khabars which are 
not sound. 

The cognate formula ruwiya ft al-akhbar (as opposed to al-khabar) which is 
used by authors such as al-Maturidi and other exegetes who mostly employ the 
main formula in their works, appears less frequently.8? These few quotations 


yurwa fi al-khabar (expression also found in al-Makkī, Qut al-gulūb, 1, 50); see also the 
expression wa(-qad) ruwwiyanā fi al-khabar: al-Isfarayini, al-Tabsir fi al-din wa-tamyiz al- 
firqa al-nājiya ‘an al-firaq al-halikin (Beirut, 1983), 1, 151; al-Mawardi, al-Hāwī al-kabir fi fiqh 
madhhab al-Imam al-Shāfi T, 11, 281; al-Baghawi, Tafsir (Cairo, 1997), V,187 before an excerpt 
from Bukhari on al-Khidr and Moses; al-Makki, Qut al-qulub, 1, 76, 82, 139 passim, and cf. 1, 
358: wa-ruwwiyanā fi al-khabar al-tawil; also al-Tabarī, Tahdhib al-athar (Cairo, n.d.), 1,194, 
IL 773 (al-khabar alladhi ruwiya ‘an ...), and see other expressions in 1, 285, 295, 11, 725; 
Al-Shāfiī, al-Umm (Beirut, 1990), v1, 148: hal rawaytum hādhā fī al-khabar; Muhammad 
al-Haddad, al-Jawhar al-nafis fi siyasat al-ra'is (Riyadh, 1996), 1, 122: ruwiya fi al-khabar 
al-jalī; al-Mu‘afa b. Zakariya, al-Jalis al-salih al-kafi wa-l-anis al-nasih al-shafi, 1, 321: qawl 
al-rawi fi al-khabar. 

78  Al-Tha‘labi, al-Kashf wa-l-bayan ‘an tafsir al-Qur'an, v, 210; Qurtubi, al-Jami‘ li-ahkam al- 
Quran (Cairo, 1964), X11, 243: kama ja'a fī al-khabar al-sahih; al-Qadi ‘Tyad, al-Shif@ bi-ta'rif 
hugūg al-Mustafa (Amman, 1407 AH), IL, 378. 

79  al-Raghib al-Isfahani, Tafsir, 1, 512; Ibn Hajar al-Haythami, al-Minhaj al-qawim (Beirut, 
2000), I, 76; al-Sam'ani, Tafsir al-Qur’an, 1, 134, 149 passim, 1v, 211 ft al-khabar al-maruf 
‘an al-nabī; al-Ghazālī, al-Mustasfa (Beirut, 1993), 274. See also Ibn Hazm, al-Fisal, 1v, 42 
khabar sahih. 

80  al-Washsh&, Kitab al-Muwashsha (Cairo, 1953), 6. 

81 al-Makkī, Qut al-gulūb, 11, 67; Ibn Hajar al-Haythami, a/-Minhāj al-qawim, vi, 165. 

82 Ibn Kathir, Tafsir (Cairo, 1984), 1, 24: ftal-khabar al-mutawatir anna rasūl Allah. See already 
in Abū al-Husayn al-Basri, al-Mu'tamid fi usūl al-fiqh (Beirut, 1403 AH), 11, 82; al-Juwayni, 
al-Burhan fi usul al-figh (Beirut, 1997), 1, 216, 217; al-Sarakhsi, al-Usül, 1, 296. Cf. also al- 
Isfarayini, al-Tabsir fi al-din wa-tamyiz al-firqa al-najiya ‘an al-firag al-halikin, 1, 176: wa-qad 
warada fī al-khabar al-zahir—expression followed by a hadith on Munkar and Nakir. 

83 Māturidī, Ta'wīlāt ahl al-sunna, 1, 466, 111, 343, V, 143, 362, VII, 365 passim, quoting, appar- 
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show on the one hand that ruwiya fi a-khabar is a more frequently attested for- 
mula to introduce generic material and, on the other, that in these occurrences 
akhbar is not used in relation to historical traditions and reports. In Shri lit- 
erature, quotations of the formula are rare and not significant for our present 
concern, since they are not only few but also rather late and refer to the mean- 
ing of khabar as traditions going back to Muhammad and the Imams.?* 
Another point of interest with regard to the use and meaning of this formula 
is without doubt its relation to questions of canonisation and the development 
of other terminology in connection to hadith and consequently the theological 
discussion on the role of hadith or khabar in early Islamic debates. Although a 
definitive conclusion would be in need of further study, it appears that ruwiya 
fi al-khabar reflects an approach less bound to the primacy accorded to the 
sayings of Muhammad which were selected in collections such as those of al- 
Bukhari and Muslim as well as other authors, whose normativity was imposed 
only after the 10th century CE. This would explain why the expression ruwiya ft 
al-hadith is less attested in Islamic literature, occurring only in works by authors 
who do not use the term khabar. Only a few authors use both formulas and 
in these it is evident that ruwiya ft al-hadith points to a stricter category than 
what is termed khabar.8> However, most authors who mention one expression 
do not use the other, thus indicating that there is an alternative use of the two 
terms. This situation demonstrates that the use of khabar not only reflects the 
necessity to quote material which is not restricted to the sole canonical hadiths, 
but also the specific intention by some authors to use it as a unique term com- 
prising the religious tradition as a whole, consequently expressing a different 
attitude than that of those affirming the authoritative role of the canonical 


ently, the same kind of material introduced by ruwiya fi al-khabar; see also al-Tha‘labi, 
al-Kashf wa-l-bayan, v, 102, VIII, 72 on two traditions on Abraham and David; Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi, Mafatih al-ghayb, 111, 472, VIII, 198, XVI, 272 passim. 

84 See for example the most ancient attestations in al-Qummi, Tafsir (Qom, 1404AH), I, 94, 
267; al-Shaykh al-$Sadūg, al-Tawhid (Qom, n.d.), 217, Id., Kamal al-Din wa-tamam al-nima 
(Qom, 140548), 530; al-Sharif al-Ridā, al-Majazat al-nabawiyya (Qom, n.d.), 190; al-Sharif 
al-Murtadā, al-Nasiriyat (Beirut, 1997), 245 on one saying by ‘Alī; see also al-Shaykh al- 
Tūsī, al-Khilaf (Qom, 142048), 19, Id., al-Tibyan (Beirut, 2002), 111, 564, VIL, 123; al-Tabrisi, 
Majma' al-bayān (Beirut, 1995), IV, 214, VI, 129. 

85 Only a few authors use both formulas, even in the same work, see al-Jassas, Ma'ani al- 
Quran (Beirut, 1988), Iv, 309, Id., Ahkam al-Quran, 11, 370, 111, 31; al-Tha'labi, al-Kashf 
wa-l-bayan, 11, 273, 1X, 125, 138; Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Mafatih al-ghayb, 1v, 173, V, 353, VU, 
61, 114, passim; al-Qurtubi, al-Jami‘ li-Ahkam al-Qur'àn, VII, 122, XII, 133, XVII, 90 passim. 
Rather emblematic is that Ibn Qutayba prefers ruwiya fi al-hadith in his Ta’wil mushkil 
al-hadith (Beirut, 1982), 1, 160, 166, 231, 233, above the only one occurrence of ruwiya ft al- 
khabar: 250. 
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sayings of Muhammad only. In this regard the use of the formula ruwiya fi al- 
khabar emerges as a preferred expression to introduce sayings of Muhammad 
as well as all the other materials that are accordingly put on the same level, 
with more formal freedom and through a formula emphasising the contents 
and what is “recounted” in these khabars. 


8 Conclusion 


The literature reviewed in the preceding pages illustrates the diffusion and vari- 
ous uses of the term khabar when relating to religious traditions and reports. It 
appears that the proper meaning(s) of the term Ahabar—much more so than 
its plural al-akhbar—was the subject of differing evaluations according to lit- 
erary genres. 

Al-Shāfiī first gave the term prominence in his works, and used it as a cat- 
egory broader than hadith, not in the sense of including athar and reports later 
dismissed as unsound according to the definition of formal devices, but rather 
including even Quranic contents as probative texts in relation to some ques- 
tions. This definition, however, did not gain wide circulation, though it had a 
history of diffusion in Islamic literature, since in the works by authors such as 
al-Tabarī, Ibn Hazm and Ibn Hibban the word khabar is given the meaning of a 
report or text usually originating with the Prophet and/or connected to his life. 
This interpretation of the term also comes up in later writings such as Qazwini's 
Ajib al-makhlüqat or in other works, where khabar is not merely a broad ref- 
erence to a wide corpus of reports including prophetic hadiths and athar and 
reports going back to later generations, but rather a specific quotation of a pro- 
bative text, whatever its origin. This meaning is the one surviving also in the 
expression khabar al-wahid. 

Though not emerging early as a reference term to indicate reports and tra- 
ditions from the first generations, this meaning soon came to be attested in 
Islamic literature. In its various uses and meanings, khabar is in fact attested in 
all literary genres while only hadith is used more often as a technical reference 
to a specific kind of report. Most of these quotations, and especially those from 
the literature written from the 10th century CE onwards give evidence of a cer- 
tain shift in meaning and use. When indicating hadith-like literature, khabar 
is no longer used to indicate generic probative texts, but rather traditions and 
reports in general, with less concern for the now established formal devices. 
The numerous attestations of the formula ruwiya fi al-khabar is one case in 
point which shows that it mostly refers to the contents of what is mentioned 
and quoted. Though the meaning of khabar is not always clear, it appears in 
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most cases to indicate the contents of a "tradition" as being a narrative unit 
dealing with, first of all, the words of Muhammad, episodes in his life, and, 
secondly, also stories on the creation, biblical prophets, eschatological themes, 
and stories on early Islam. Thus, unlike the term hadith, khabar is attested in 
later literature and can point to the contents of the reports and not only to their 
exact form. Early, but especially later authors quoting the term in this way made 
a conscious choice confronting early hadith literature that came to be canon- 
ised and the success of the term in historiography (mainly in the form akhbar) 
and probably its circulation among Shīīs to designate their traditions. If on the 
one hand this led to criticism of continued use of the term, on the other it did 
not prevent many authors from using it to designate generic traditions with the 
peculiarities mentioned above. 

This final consideration calls us back to the beginning of this study, that 
is: the use of the terms in western studies in general and in the work of Gau- 
tier Juynboll in particular. This composite and also complex meaning and use 
of khabar in Islamic literature first of all reminds us of the necessity of fur- 
ther research. Other scholars have already pointed out the broader meaning 
of khabar and its use in literature, but the few samples collected here will, I 
hope, atleast demonstrate how many occurrences there are to be collected and 
discussed not only with regard to khabar but also in relation to other termino- 
logy in the field of hadith studies. I believe that in the course of time Juynboll 
became more and more aware of this problematic issue and of the lack of a 
well-founded assessment of the meaning of the terms used in the criticism and 
discussion of hadith. His last work bears the signs of a first reflection in this dir- 
ection, and tries to give a more systematic meaning to the various terms used 
to designate traditions and reports. As regards khabar Juynboll gives the term 
a specific meaning related mostly to the first layer of traditions from which the 
so-termed hadiths evolved later on. This is a possible and probable explana- 
tion of the appearance of the term khabar, but the evidence collected in the 
sources discussed here reveals that this meaning moved and changed some- 
whatin the following centuries. Even after the final triumph of hadith criticism, 
the term khabar, also through the attestations of various formulas, continued to 
have wide circulation and use, and if some authors still privileged the connec- 
tion to the sayings of Muhammad, many others now used it in a more generic 
sense in contraposition to canonised hadith. Meanwhile the term gained spe- 
cific meaning and further circulation in some literary genres which did not, 
however, obscure its use in Islamic literature as a whole. 
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